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THOU TO-MORROW 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





O THov to-morrow! Mystery! 
O day that ever runs before | 
What has thine hidden hand in store 
For mine, to-morrow, and for me? 
O thou to-morrow! what hast thou 
In store to make me bear the now ? 


© day in which we shall forget 
The tangled troubles of to-day. 

O day that langhs at duns, at debt, 
O day of promises to pay! 

O shelter from all present storm ! 

O day in which we shall reform | 


O safest, best day for reform ! 
Convenient day of promises ! 
Hold back the shadow of the storm. 
O bless’d to-morrow! Chiefest friend, 
Let not thy mystery be less, 
But lead us blindfold to the end, 





BRIC-A-BRAC AT FLORENCE. 


BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 








Peruaps there can be no more certain 
symptom of a mature civilization gone to 
seed than the number of shops ina city 
devoted to the sale at second hand of old 
objects of art or those objects once in 
fashionable vogue in which art of some 
sort is the chief characteristic. Collectors, 
dealers, and amateur sellers are the product 
of countries whose material prosperity 
having reached its climax, the public taste 
recognizes the superior attraction of an 
esthetic outlook even in objects of common 
use to the best. adopted utilitarianism in the 
things themselves. There comes a period 
to all peoples when articles are more prized 
for the pleasure they give the eye than for 
their practical uses. After thisa reaction 
in favor of barren utility; and finally the 
sense of beauty, regaining its lost force and 
guided by intellect, seeks to unite itself in- 
timately with the comfort and fitness of 
things in their prosaic uses and to create 
objects which shall bea perfect combina- 
tion of beauty and serviceableness. Our 
nineteenth century civilizations, although 
as regards the arts they still remain more 
electic than creative, haye entered on this 
later period. It craves esthetic originality; 
but has not yet developed the power of 
creating it, as it has ip all that concerns the 
mechanicalarts. Hence, it chiefly collects 
or copies the past.. But it demands the sat- 
isfaction in some way of its passion for its 
ideal, Its highest form, the spiritual ap- 
prehension of things, as well as its lower, 
the vanity of the eye, has been awakened, 
and with both a recognition of the fruits of 
these sentiments in previous epochs, with 
the disposition to profit, by all that is taste- 
ful and pleasurable of every age and race 
after its kind. Hence the recent numerous 
establishment of museums of art and their 
rapid growth, both in Europe and America, 
and on the former continent a special busi- 
ness of great extent and importance known 
as bric-a-brac, a term, which conveniently 
covers everything-—good, bad,.or indiffer- 
ent—in art, provided it is in its second- 
hand stage;,that is to say, passed out of 
regular commerce into the fluctuations of 
chance, This.business causes a universal 
ransacking and disinterring of everything, 
from early paganism down to our grand- 
parents’ effects, in which there is a particle 
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of the coveted tastes of the past, from pins 
to pyramids. But it. may be considered 
chiefly as a spasmodic effort to content the 
newly-resurrected passion for beauty, while 
awaiting the full development of those new 
schools of art which are destined, let us 
hope, ultimately to place modernism, as a 
whole, on an even higher platform than ever | 
antiquity achieved in any one department 
of art. Our tastes being more cosmopoli- 
tan, ideas broader, and materials more 
numerous, not to speak of the dubious aids of 
practical science, we ask for greater scope 
and variety in our objects, and demand that 
modern art shall rise to the level of the 
Claims on it, based on more knowledge and 
the widespread refinement of feeling which 
our schools must inspire, if they inspire 
anything at all. But it is premature to 
speculate on the rise of a new standard of 
art which will displace the old and re- 
legate all its legacies to the keeping of 
museums and collectors. Weare only yet 
in the beginning of the transition period, 
The past still largely influences and deter- 
mines our ideas and productions, and pro- 
vides our homes with semblances or the 
remains of things which were once the joy 
of those who walked the earth before us. 

Naturally, [taly is foremost in this har- 
vest of antiquity, because she has the rich- 
est soil to work. Her art too has literally 
gone to seed, leaving only a few sprouts to 
represent the vigorous growth of former 
times. Hence, sheabounds with people and 
even towns that live, as it were, on’ the 
marrow of their forefathers, trafficking in 
their household gods, bringing every sal- 
able relic of their past civilizations into 
the market, testing their merits solely by 
the caprices and depths of buyers’ purses 
or their gullibility—a business which is all 
the more fascinating inasmuch as it has 
about the same elements of fortune and 
chance as a lottery. It attracts to it royal 
princes, not to speak of the aristocracy in 
general, and descends through all grades of 
society, until it dies away in ex-cooks, 
couriers, andeven thestreet lazzaronie. But 
the chances are by no means largely in- 
clined toward great profits, for many an 
object more or less dearly bought proves 
to be mere rubbish, or skillfully concocted 
invention, or downright forgery. 

Florence, in losing its distinction of capi- 
tal of Italy, may find some compensation 
in being the capital of Bric-a-bracdom. It 
has always been a favorite mart of old 
art; but the business was confined to a few 
well-known dealers and agents. Now their 
number has increased to about eighty 
regular shopmen and one hundred others 
who muke the trafiic a special pursuit. 
The noble families are duly represented, 
not to mention the many palaces where 
family relics are ever patiently awaiting 
the ‘‘ dlusirissime” foreigner destined to 
buy them, and whose localities are known 
only to the special class of ‘* sensali,” 
who light,'on. stranger amateurs with 
all the avidity of files on horse-fiesh 
indog-days. Wholesuitesof noble rooms, 
superbly furnished a la bric-a-brac, in ‘his- 
torical palaces offer a curious spectacle to 
enterprising connoisseur, puzzled to know 
whether he will most offend or please the 
noble owner by suggestions of purchase, 
and where. the line is to be drawn between 
things “onsale” or in domestic use. Not 
infrequently the former are numbered and 
apprised, and not delivered except for cash | 
in hand, however high in rank or rich the 





buyer. Only recently the Prince X., one 
of the richest in Europe, on purchasing a 
picture from Marquis Y., was obliged to 
send for the money before delivery; for the 
business rule was not to be broken for blue 
any more than’ black blood. I was much 
entertained recently myself at the naiveté 
with which Count Z. offered me the choice 
of a whole series of family portraits, going 
back four hundred years, done by no mean 
old masters, at very reasonable prices, des- 
canting the while on the character of each 
individual, while laughing heartily over 
those which resembled himself. 

The Rubicon of bargaining once passed, 
all goes. smoothly, unless the offers are 
considered as too trifling; and any venal 
offenses are easily condoned on sight of 
bank-notes, even if the amounts are not 
always equal to the ‘‘fixed prices.” Unfor- 
tunately, not all of the art roba on sale in 
the mansions of old families can be 
authenticated ; and ‘‘caveat emptor” must be 
the mottoof the buyer, else he may learn 
to his cost that, if the scope of enterprise of 
the Florentine nobles varies from that of 
their shrewd trading ancestors, their 
money-getting habits have been transmitted 
with their ennobled blood, even if the 
descendant knows nothing of or cares less 
for the object itself and has not the faint- 
est notion of why you should want it or 
who made it. Hesees money in you, if not 
in it, and can soon discover how far he can 
draw bills at sight on your taste. Often, 
after disposing of all his inherited effects, 
the aristocratic dealer becomes so fond of 
the occupation that he turns his home into 
a genuine shop, scantily disguised, and goes 
on buying and selling with-all the easy 
assurance and avidity of one of the regular 
trade. 

There must be some peculiar fascination 
in the pursuit, for when a prince, priest, 
or “ facchino” once enters it he never 
abandons the traffic whilst there is anything 
he can buy and sell. Nor is this exclusively 
because of his gains, for even the dealers 
often display quite a touching appreciation 
of beautiful objects and a genuine pleas- 
ure in possessing them, if but for a brief 
period. The chances of constantly replac- 
ing them certainly assuages their grief in 
giving them up. Then, too, there is another 
excitement in finding rare and lovely things 
amid piles of rubbish bought on chance, 
tracing their histories, making them dis- 
creetly known to the art world, and finally 
reaping a barvest of gain Out of a single 
object, such as no other business affords. 
Besides this appetizer, the equally potent 
one of an intellectual return to the mental 
capital invested is sure to come, whether 
the dealer gain or lose in his investment; 
for he acquires a knowledge of history and 
art, and by the chain of material things fs 
introduced into the inmost thoughts and 
character of the epochs of the makers of 
the works he so admiringly collects. A 
genuine connoisseur has this double advan- 
tage. By judicious purchases his money is 
invested in what must bring him good finan- 
cial returns when he has occasion for it. 
Meantime, the possession of well-chosen 
worksof art isin itself a refining, enlarging 
mental discipline, second only to abstract 
stady ‘and much more pleasurable We 
may respect those who enter on it, both for 
intellectual and financial gain, as it is a 
real service donesociety, by giving esthetic 
culture to the individual, for discovering 
and preserving much of real value that 








otherwise would be lost to mankind: If the 
amateur dealer be sincere and honest, there 
can be no social loss in this occupation. 
There is none certainly in Europe. 

But rank of itself is no guaranty against 
jockeying in art matters, any more than on 
the turf. Some flagitious practices have 
been done under the cover of lofty titles 
or positions. The mistake of Boston in 
believing that a royal gallery must neces- 
sarily be a good one and worth all it is 
estimated at by its owner isan instance in 
point where plain republicans were misled 
by their own imaginations. A grain of 
discretion would have prevented a costly 
blunder, which has greatly prejudiced the 
American public against ‘‘old masters,” 
and, I fear, put back considerably the in- 
terests of the various art museums” of 
America; whereas any unbiased European 
expert could have convinced the suthors of 
this enterprise—in the abstract a generous 
and well-intentioned one—that more and 
better pictures could be bought in Europe 
for one-tenth of the value put on these 
paintings by the Duke de Montpensier—pic- 
tures which in themselves, whatever their 
real value, were poorly calculated to edify 
the untutored spectator anywhere. The 
disposition for art in America is too slight 
to be loosely experimented upon; while 
the keen common sense of the country 
resents perhaps too heartily any absolute 
disappoinment. Fine art ‘here réquires 
sagacious nursing to make it live at all. 

But, digression aside, there is enough 
genuine feeling and knowledge among true 
collectors to cause students and institutions 
to be much indebted to them. One abbé, 
of the old school, I have in mind as I used 
to meet him twenty years since—an enthu- 
siastic connoisseur and dealer, but master 
of all the acquirements to make his occu- 
pation agreeable and profitable, himself as 
handsome as a portrait by Lionardo, a 
type of that ecclesiastical dandy that once 
ruled stpreme in France over ladies’ hearts 
and households. The buyer, in dealing 
with him, soon discovered that his cloth 
was no impediment to his good bargaining, 
which his courtesy, indeed, made very 
pleasant, and that his esthetic sensibilities 
never put him to disadvantage in buying 
himself. Other ‘* canonicos” — simple- 
minded, unworldly men—I have known; 
but somehow or other they always got the 
better of the layman. But of all sorts of 
dealers protect me from the feminine. A 
man may be made to acknowledge an arti- 
cle is false, restored, or has some defect; 
but a woman, earnest to sell, never. She 
slips through the meshes of cross-question- 
ing and hard facts as easily as an eel through 
wet fingers, changes issues most cunningly, 
pleads with wily eloquence for merits real 
or asserted, and, throwing in pathetic 
touches of better days, petty bribes, or 
personal flatteries, is so irresistible that 
one must at once either fly her presence or 
succumb. Especially trying are the artful 
allusions to the generosity and magnifi- 
cence of the fly she has cajoled into her 
bric-a-brac web. Hesitate and you are lost, 

There are only two ways of securing 
choice objects, Either you pay their full 
value-or a rare opportunity throws them 
into your hands for nothing. There is no 
medium price for things of real importance. 
Ihave known-a Perugino bought for fifty 
francs, a Titian for thirty, a valuable an< 
tique Grecian bronze in the street for six, 
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and so on. Every one has heard of the 
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“Fortune” of Michel Angelo, a tempera 


panel, bought of an old-clothes man for 
four francs, and at once sold for fifteen 
hundred cash and a pension of five francs 
a day for two lives; but which proved a bad 
fortune to the buyer, being, after all, only 
an old copy. Great finds exist very often 
only in the imagination, and it requires a 
very cool head to avoid one’s own snares, 
as well as those of others. Every one buys | 
his attainments ‘more or less dearly, be- 
fause the field of experience is wide and 
varied and the temptations in real prizes 
very seductive, not to consider the artificial 
bait constantly displayed to entrap the in- 
considerate novice. The perfected 7 
noisseur is a rare being. 

Sometimes even he takes himself in by 
being too wary and putting in doubt a 
genuine object because of its cheapness. 
The successful collector requires a com- 
bination of qualities and accomplishments 
not often found. Men. with money to 
throw away can risk nothing worse than 
making fools of themselves. They do worse 
for others, because they establish fictitious 
and fluctuating values, detrimental to public 
interests and the real student. Not very 
many years ago an album of drawings by 
an eminent old master was on the point of 
being knocked down at auction to an 
amateur for £10, when the agent of Roths- 
child entered the room and bid £500. The 
first bidder added £10, the agent. said 
£1,000, and, of course, got it. Ten thou- 
sand dollars has been paid for a single vol- 
ume at a public sale solely owing to in- 
sensate rivalry. But this evinces the depth 
of purse and pride of possession of the 
buyer, rather than his acumen or the in- 
trinsic worth of an object which not un- 
seldom is soon brought again to the ham- 
mer and resold at great Joss, Indeed, the 
caprice of the moment rules these contests 
and chances. 

The freaks of fortune sometimes attend- 
ing valuable objects are quite curious. 
That unique Greek easel painting on slate 
at Cortona, known as the ‘‘ Muse,” so per- 
fect as to prove that classical painting was 
on 8 par with sculpture, was used for a 
time by its finder to stop a hole in his oven. 
Now it is worth its weight in diamonds. 
Recently a peasant near Siena picked up 
what appeared to be a heavy metallic ring, 
incrusted with dirt, and gave it to his cbil- 
dren to play with. A peddler passing took 
it up, scratched it, and offered him a ten 
francs for it. Had he said one, he would 
have bad it given him. But ten francs ex- 
eited suspicion; so it was taken to a 
jeweler, who gave the finder five hundred 
francs. It proved to be an Etruscan armlet 
of pure gold, beautifully wrought, and 
worth not less than ten thousand francs, 
The Prince Chigi, to whom the land be- 
longed, brought an action to recover it; but 
the precious relic had been resold and 
probably gone to the crucible, for no 
further trace of it could be obtained. 

The soil of Italy annually yields much 
artistic treasure, whilst no doubt the best 
still lies beneath it, to gratify and instruct 
future generations, Old villas and palaces 
have by no means given up all their wealth 
of art. Only a few days ago the celebrated 
statue of St. John made by Michel Angelo 
in his best time, after being long lost, was 
reported to be discovered ia an old palace 
at Pisa, in perfect condition. Florence has 
become the headquarters of this ghoul-like 
preying on the past. What book and nos- 
trum peddlers are to America vagrant 
hunters of bric-a-brac are to Italy. They 
leave no nook unexplored in search of their 
booty. The amount of rubbish they ac- 
quire in their general ignorance is maryel- 
ous; but it all finds buyers and uses sooner 
or later, and gets into civilized life again 
more or less restored and refitted. The 
best things are seldom exposed to vulgar 
eyes; but kept in discreet cover, to be sol- 
emnly sliown to rich buyers. One can 
spend half a franc or one hundred thousand 
on a single article in some of the.shops and 
obtain value received. Prices depend 
much on the general outlook of the buyer, 
In general, dealers band together and act 
as one as against any customer, Indeed, 
associative ownership and speculation is 
very common. The whole business is a sort 
of compromise between the chances of gain 
and loss, and fayors buyer as much as 
seller, if he have experience and knowl- 





edge. Elsewhere in Italy it is chiefly 
monopolized by large dealers, with abund- 
ant capital. Florence is a great distribut- 
ing point for France, Germany and England, 
where dealers annually come to select their 
merchandise, The finest establishment in 
Florence, recently opened, belongs to a 


Sig. Betti, who occupies five rooms on the 


ground floor of the Pantiatichi Palace, 
\ Via di Pinti, filled, itis whispered, with con- 
tributions from many noble owners. Years 


back Sig. Freppa was the great representa- 


tive of this commerce. Venice rivals Flor- 
ence in some respects, but I am assured 
there is more counterfeiting there than in 
thiscity. The average annual sales of the 
regular dealers of Florence is computed at 
2,000,000 francs, and the private sales at 
about 1,000,000 more, making a respectable 
total of 8,000,000 for one town to extract 
each year out of its ancestral brains and 
toil, or the imitation of their productions. 
Yearly, also,as more and more goes to Amer- 
ica, to satisfy its cravings for something not 
altogether ‘‘speck and span” new, the 
legitimate and false bric-a-brac traffic must 
steadily increase.. If Florence alone con- 
tributes 8,000,000 francs to this singular 
traffic, the aggregate amotint in all Italy 
must reach a large figure, but one difficult 
to get into the ascertained statistics of more 
legitimate industries, 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 





THE TRANSIT AT PEKING. 


BY PROF. C. A YOUNG. 








THE transit of Venus bas occurred, and 
we have seen and observed it. Not so 
well, indeed, as we could if unpropitious 
skies had not troubled us and embarrassed 
our operations ; but still with results that, 
on the whole, may be considered satisfac- 
tory, over which we heartily congratulate 
ourselves, considering how narrowly we 
missed @ total failure. 

Our journey hither was, I suppose, much 
like all journeys of the kind—full of interest 
to us, on the whole pleasant and reasonably 
speedy. Leaving Chicago on the morning 
after the fire, July 15th, we found ourselves 
safely domiciled in Peking on the 16th of 
September, having stopped a few days each 
at San Francisco, Yokohama, Nagasaki, 
and Tien-Tsin. Our instruments and ob- 
servatories, in all weighing some ten tons, 
we brought with us, and on unpacking 
found everything to be complete and un- 
injured. Not the slightest damage had oc- 
curred to anything, and nothing was miss- 
ing, except, to be minutely exact, one small 
lens and one.-little brass screw, neither of 
them of any importance. The work of 
setting up our observatories and mount- 
ing the instruments upon suitable piers 
was a work of time, taking, of course, much 
longer with Chinese labor than it would at 
home. In about three weeks, however, 
everything was in order and we began our 
observations. Our station is situated on 
the premises of the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society, in the so-called Tartar City, 
about a quarter of a mile from its southern 
wall and as much east of the gate known 
as the Shen-shi-mun. 

Our preliminary work consisted in mak- 
ing two or three times.a week photographs 
of the sun, with the accompanying time- 
consuming measurements of the exact dis- 
tance between the plate upon which the 
picture is made‘and the jens which pro- 
duces the image and of the direction of the 
line joining the centers of the lens and 
plate. Then there were numerous observa- 
tions and some photographs of an artificial 
transit of Venus; several complete sets.of 
magnetic observations; a careful measure- 
ment, by the ordinary geodetic methods, of 
the distance and direction of the French 
and Russian stations and other prominent 
points in the city from. our observatory; 
and, finally, numerous observations of the 
sun for determining the ‘‘value” of the 
screw of the micrometer which was to be 
employed on the day of the transit. This 
filled up the daytime and left very little 
time for sight-seeing, though we did break 
away once, at the time of full moon, fora 
five days’ trip to the Great Wall. This was 
our only holiday. At night the astron- 
omers were as busy as by day. Almost 
every clear night they were at work till 
after midnight, and sometimes nearly until 


daybreak, with their observations for time 
and instrumental position. Over a hun- 
| dred detérminations of the latitude were 
made and more than thirty oceultations of 
stars-by the moon were observed, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the longitude. 
Professor Watson varied the monotony a 
little by discovering a new asteroid, early in 
October; and a little later, by rediscovering 
"another which had been lost for six years. 
The sky of Peking is at this time of the 
year exceedingly favorable to ‘astronomical 
work. We have observed more than two 
nights in eyery three since we first began, 
early in October, and of late the proportion 
has been as high as three out of four. But 
if the sky is propitious the soil is not, for 
the least wind (and Peking is a windy place) 
fills the air with a gritty dust, which pen- 
etrates everywhere and would in a short 
time absolutely ruin any delicate instru- 
ment. Dust was our worst enemy. We 
were obliged to keep one man constantly 
employed in sprinkling the grounds about 
our observatory, for it only rained twice to 
speak of during our whole stay. 

Wednesday, the appointed day, found us 
completely ready. Sunday and Monday 
had been magnificently clear. Tuesday 
was clear in the early morning, cloudy 
» through the day, but elear again at night; 
and during the night Professor Watson had 
obtained two complete sets of observations, 
fixing the time and the position of our in- 
struments with the extremest accuracy. 
After an early breakfast before daybreak 
we all went to the observatory and pre- 
pared for the duties of the occasion. The 
sun rose cloudless, and we were all ex- 
ultant as we proceeded with the prelim- 
inary measurements and observations. The 
first contact of the planet with the edge of 
the sun was calculated for half-past nine 
o'clock. Considerably earlier, however, 
clouds and thickening haze filled us with 
anxiety and interfered with our operations. 
Still we went on with our work, in hopes of 
an improvement. Our programme for the 
transit was as follows: Professor Watson, 
chief of the party, was to observe the con- 
tact with the large equatorial, and to make 
with a so-called ‘‘double-image” microme- 
ter a series of measures for determining 
from moment to moment the distance of 
the planet from the edge of the sun. His 
wife was to assist him by recording his re- 
sults and taking the times from the chro- 
nometer. When not engaged in these 
observations, which would occupy about 
three-quarters of an hour at each end of the 
transit (whose whole duration was about 
four hours and tbree-quarters), Professor 
W. was to be in the photographic house, 
with occasional visits to the meridian in- 
strument, for the purpose of observing the 
transits of certain bright stars. Professor 
Young, the first assistant, was to observe 
the first contact, with the spectroscope at- 
tached to a small telescope, known as the 
‘*comet-seeker,” and the other contacts 
with a small telescope by Clark. About 
the middle of the transit he was to make a 
series of observations upon the spectrum of 
the planet’s atmosphere. The rest of the 
time he was to alternate with Professor 
Watson in the photograpbic house and in 
the observatory containing the meridian 
instrument, clock; and chronograph. 

Mr. Woodward, the second assistant, was 
to observe the first contact witb the small 
Clark telescope, and the otber contacts with 
the comet-seeker, from which the spectro- 
scope would be removed for the purpose. 
When not engaged in these observations, 
he was to manage the heliostat, or appa- 
ratus by which thesunlight is directed upon 
the photograph lens, and to attend to the 
chronograph. 

During the contacts Rev. Mr. Collins, 
chaplain of the British legation, who had 
kindly volunteered his aid, was to assist at 
these instruments. 

In the photographic house Mr. Ranger, 
the chief photographer, was to make the 
exposures and exercise a general super- 
vision over the work. Dr. Watson, his 
first assistant (a brother of the Professor), 
was to develop and fix the plates; and Mr. 
Conrad, the second assistant, was to coat 
and sensitize them. Dr. Dudgeon, of the 
London Church Missionary Society and 


photographer of great skill, was toaid, as 
occasion might require, in taking the time 





physician to the legations here, an amateur 
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of the exposures by the chronometer, while 
the professors were engaged with the con- 
tact observations and at other. boon in the 
development and fixing of To 
him and to Mr. Collins our warmest thanks 
are due; we owe to them in large measure 
the success we obtained. 1 have spoken of 
taking the chronometer times of exposure. 
This was merely for the purpose of identi- 
fying the records which the exposure appa- 
ratus was to make automatically upon the 
revolving cylinder of the chronograpb, by 
means of a telegraphic connection. 

Such was the programme, and by ten 
minutes past nine we had finished all the 
preliminaries and repaired to our posts. 
But the clouds were by this time so thick 
as to preclude all hopes of successful obser- 
vation with the spectroscope, which is more 
affected by such interference than other in- 
struments. Professor Young was obliged, 
therefore, to remove it and substitute an 
ordinary eye-piece. 

A moment or two later Mr. Woodward, 
on starting the chronograph, reported, to 
our horror, that the magnet would not 
work. The line was broken somewhere 
between. the photographic and chrono- 
graph houses. The wires, insulated like 
those of an ocean cable, lay upon the 
ground, covered with straw and matting to 
the depth of several inches. The electric 
apparatus bad never before given us a 
moment’s trouble and had been in full op- 
eration not an hour before; but now; just 
at the critical moment, it failed us. There 
was no time to hunt up and repair the 
break; so Mr. Woodward was obliged to 
renounce the observation of the first two 
contacts and to go into the phonographic 
house to observe the chronometer times of 
the exposures of the plates. The cbrono- 
graph having failed, it was netessary that 
this should be done with astronomical 
accuracy; and, although Dr. Dudgeon was 
abundantly able to note the time to the 
nearest second, he could hardly be relied 
upon for the tenths of a second, a degree 
of accuracy attained only by a practiced 
observer. 

The computed time of contact was now 
at hand and the sun was faintly visible 
through the thin cirrus clouds. The mo- 
ment arrived, and the thud of the photo- 
graphic slide was heard as it brought up 
against the stop which limits its motion; 
still and for a minute nothing was to be 
seen in the telescope. At last the eye 
caught, exactly at the expected point, a 
little modification of the sun’s contour. A 
few moments more, and it becomes an un- 
mistakable indentation. It grows rapidly, 
becomes circular in outline, and the transit, 
expected for a century, has fairly begun. 
In the meantime the photographic slide 
has been thumping back and forth every 
few seconds, so that, in spite of the clouds, 
several reasonably good pictures have been 
obtained. 

The professors announce that their ob- 
servations of the contact were satisfactory, 
and Professor Watson goes on with bis 
micrometric measures, while Professor 
Young proceeds to hunt up the break in 
the wires. This is found at last, though not 
in season to be repaired before the second 
contact, which occurred*in about twenty- 
eight minutes after the first. As to the 
break in the wires, it afterward appeared 
that it was caused by the wheelbarrow of a 
water-carrier (bringing water for the photo- 
graphic operations) having passed directly 
over the wires hetween the photographic 
and chronograph houses—a place where he 





had no business to go. The man was a. 


stranger to the grounds. As a matter of 
fact, however, the accuracy of our work 
was not in the least affected by the failure, 
for the duration of exposure of the plates 
had to be made so long on account of the 
clouds that any attempt to record the in- 
stant to hundredths of a second would have 
been quite useless. Still the occurence was 
very disconcerting and deprived us of Mr. 
Woodward's observation of the first two 
contacts. 

The second contact was observed through 
rather thicker clouds than the first, but 
still pretty- satisfactorily. Soon after the 
clouds rapidly grew more dense and 
seemed to be hopelessly shutting down 
upon us. About 11 o’clock we suspended 
operations, waiting with what patience we 
could for something better, . Occasionally 
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through rifts in the clouds we could catch 
glimpses of the sun, and could plainly see 
the planet with the naked eye asa small 
black spot. About noon some visitors came 
in whom Professor Watson had invited— 
Mr. Avery (the American minister) and his 
wife; Dr. Williams, the secretary of lega- 
tion, and his wife and daughter; Comman- 
der Bridgman, U.S. N.; Gen. Resloff, the 
Danish minister ; Baron Holleben, the Ger- 
man chargé; Dr. Martin, president of the 
Peking College; and a number of others. 
They condoled with us (and really it was a 
relief to be obliged to talk, and thus divert 
our minds from the disappointment we 
were suffering) and tried to get glimpses 
of the sun through our telescopes, all of 
them succeeding after considerable patient 
watching and waiting. Soon after one 
o'clock the sky in the west and northwest 
cleared up—or, at least, the clouds broke 
away, and were replaced by a yellow dust- 
haze—and it became evident that we were 
to have another opportunity. Soon the 
sun burst out again, and in a moment our 
photographers were again busily at work. 
The haze, however, though not very dense 
to the eye, proved as great a hiodrance as 
the light clouds of the morning. The 
spring apparatus for shooting the exposure- 
slide across the opening had to be aban- 
doned entirely and all the exposures were 
made by hand. It would have required a 
full second to make a picture of the same 
intensity as those which in July, at Wash- 
ington, were produced in 1-50th of the 
time, 

The third contact occurred at about ten 
minutes before two, nearly a minute before 
the computed time, and was observed by 
all three of the astronomers; as was the 
last contact, nearly half an bour later. 
These observations were made in a per- 
fectly cloudless but hazy sky. The air was 
tremulous also and the seeing bad; but the 
accordauce of the three observers was quite 
satisfactory—closer even than could have 
been expected. 

As results, we count up 99 photographic 
plates, of which about one-third are good, 
one-third are worthless, and the remaining 
third, though not good, still are such that 
something can be got from them when they 
come to be measured. Had the sky been 
favorable, we ought to have obtained at 
least 150, all better than the best we 
actually have, 

As to the contacts, they were all satisfac- 
torily observed, all but the second—as well 
as they would be likely tg be on an ordinary 
cloudless day. The spectroscope alone 
was totally defeated. 

Just at dusk we were visited with a high 
wind and a dust storm; but the night 
cleared up, and we finished our day’s work 
satisfactorily, with a thorough determina- 
tion of our time and all the instrumental 
errors. 

Since the transit we have been remaining 
a few days to complete the observations 
required by the instructions, To-morrow 
or next day we shall probably dismount 
our instruments, and by the 20th shall be 
on our homeward-bound way. Just what 
the method of our going will be we do not 
know even yet. It was the plan at Wash- 
ington that a naval vessel should call for 
us at Taku, the mouth of the Pei Ho River, 
three days’ journey from here, and we were 
promised that one should be ordered there 
for the purpose. A few days before the 
transit, however, a letter came from Ad- 
miral Pennock saying that he did not dare 
to risk one of his vessels there at this time 
of the year and naming a number of other 
excuses, but mentioning also that Russel & 
Co. offered to send up and take us off for 
$3,000—an extravagant price, to be sure, 
but still showing that there is really no 
great risk or danger in the service. We 
had decided, in this state of affairs, to at- 
tempt the overland journey to Chekiang, on 
the Yangtze River—twenty days or more in 
carts, in the dead of winter, with all our 
instruments (which we bave been ordered 
from Washington to deliver at Nagasaki)— 
and had begun our preparations, when a 
ray of hope dawned upon us in the news 
that the “ Appin,” one of the English Com- 
pany’s steamers, Is to come up to Tien-Tsin 
to-day, and to leave on the 16th, the river 
being still unfrozen We have sent a courier 
to Tien-Tsin asking to have the vessel de- 
tained for us a day or two; and, if we sue 
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ceed in obtaining that favor, we shall get 
off very comfortably and shall hope—those 
of us, at least, who return directly—to reach 
our homes early in March, at the latest. 
PEKING, CHINA, Dee. Uth, 1874. 
rr 
THE WHITE STONE AND THE 
NEW NAME. 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


I gave to Him a tear; 
He gave it back to me. 
It was the rarest pearl 
Of pearls within the sea, 
O tearful pearl! O pearly tear! 
T hide thee in my heart, 
And from that deep and inner sea 
Thou never shalt depart. 


I gave to Him a name; 
I called Him Lord and King. 

He bent and whispered low 
A word of comforting. 

O name so sweet! O name so dear! 
I hide thee in my beart, 

And from that deep and inner peace 
Thou never shalt depart. 

rr 


THE GUARANTY OF THE CON- 
STITUTION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Tue fourth section of the fourth article 
of the Constitution of the United States 
reads as follows: 

‘*The United States shall guarantee to 
every state in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of 
them against invasion, and, on application 
of the legislature, or of the executive when 
the legislature cannot be convened, against 
domestic violence.” 

Events in this country, transpiring within 
the past~few years, have called special 
attention to this section. It may, there- 
fore, be worth while to trace its history in 
the Federal Convention from its germinal 
conception to its completion and adoption 
in its present form. Nothirg of the kind 
existed in the Articles of Confederation, 
that were superseded by the Constitution. 
Its first appearance we have in a series of 
resolutions offered by Mr. Randolph, on the 
29th of May, 1787, the eleventh of which 
was as follows: 

“Resolved, That a republican goverament 
and the territory of each state, except in 
the instance of a voluntary junction of 
goveroment and territory, ought to. be 
guaranteed by the United States to each 
state.” 

On the some day Mr. Charles Pinckney 
submitted the plan of a Federal Constitu- 
tion, the fifteenth article of which reads as 
follows: 

**On the application of the legislature of 
astatethe United States shall protect it 
against domestic violence.” 

The resolution of Mr. Randolph was dis- 
cussed in the Committee of the Whole, on 
the 11th of the ensuing June, when Mr. 
Madison moved to add the wofds “ or par- * 
tition” immediately after the words “ yol- 
untary junction,” making the resolution to 
read thus: 

“ Resolved, That a republican government 
and the territory of each state, except in 
the instance of voluntary junction or par- 
tition of government and territory, ought to 
be guaranteed by the United States to each 
state.” 

This motion was adopted; and yet subse- 
quently, at the same session of the Conyven- 
tion, the resolution was so altered as to read 
as follows: 

« Resolved, That a republican constitution 
and its existing laws ought to be guaranteed 
to each state by the United States.” 

On the 18th of July the resolution in the 
above form was the subject of debate in 
the Convention, which we transfer from 
the “* Madison Papers,” as follows: 

“Mr. Gouverneur Morris thought the 
resclution very objectionable. He should 
be very unwilling that such laws as exist 
in Rhode Island should be guaranteed, 

‘* Mr. Wilson.—The object is merely to 
secure the states against dangerous commo- 
tions, insurrections, and rebellions. 

* Mason.—If the General Govern- 
ment should have no right to suppress re- 
bellions against particular states it will be 
in a bad situation indeed. As rebellions 
against itself originate in and against indi- 
vidual states, it must remain a passive 
spectator of its own subversion 

‘“* Mr. Randolph,—The resoiution has twe 
objects: first, to secure a republican gov- 
ernment; secondly, to suppress domestic 
commotions, He urged the necessity of 
both of t vistons. . 





“ Mr. Madison moved to substitute * that 


the constitutional authority of the states 
shall be guaranteed to them respectively 
against domestic as well as foreign vio- 
lence.’ 

‘* Doctor McClurg seconded the motion. 

‘* Mr. was afraid of perpetuating 
the existing constitutions of the. states. 
That of Georgia was a very bad one, and 
he hoped would be revised and amended. 
It may be difficult for the General Govern- 
ment to decide between contending parties, 
each of which claims the sanction of tl% 
Constitution. 

“Mr. L. Martin was for leaving the 
states to a rebellions themselves. 

‘* Mr. Gor thought it strange that a 
rebellion should be known to exist in the 
empire and the General Government should 
be restrained from interposing to subdue it. 
At this rate an enterprising citizen might 
erect the standard of monarchy in a par- 
ticular state, migbt gather together parti- 
sans from all quarters, might extend his 
views from state to state and threaten to 
establish a tyranny over the whole, and 
the General Government would be com- 
pelled to remain an inactive witness of its 
own destruction. With regard to different 
parties in a state, as long as they confine 
their disputes to words they will be harm- 
less to the General Government and to each 
other. If they appeal to the sword, it will 
be necessary for the General Government, 
however difficult it may be to decide on 
the merits of their contest, to interpose 
and put an end to.it. 

‘* Mr. Carroll.—Some such provision is 
essential. Every state ought to wish for it. 
It has been doubted whether itis a casus 
Sederis at present, and no room ought to 
be left for such a doubt hereafter. 

‘Mr. Randolph moved to add, as an 
amendment to the motion, ‘‘and that no 
state be at liberty to form any other than a 
republican government.” 

‘* Mr. Madison seconded the motion. 

‘* Mr. Rutledge thought it unnecessary to 
insert any guaranty...No doubt could be 
entertained that Congress had authority, if 
they had the means, to co-operate with any 
state in subduing a rebellion. It was and 
would be involved in the nature of the 
thing. 

‘* Mr. Wilson moved, as a better expres- 
sion of the idea, ‘ that a republican form of 
government shall be guaranteed to each 
state, and that each state shall be pro- 
tected against foreign and domestic vio- 
lence.’ 

“This seeming to be well received, Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Randolph withdrew their 
propositions, und on the question of agree- 
ing to Mr. Wilson’s motion it was passed.” 


The Convention having adopted a series 
of twenty-three resolutions, in which were 
embodied, tae general principles of the new 
constitution, referred the whole to a Com- 
mittee of Detail, together with the proposi- 
tions offered by Mr. Pinckney, on the 29th 
of May, and by Mr. Patterson, on the 15th 
of June, and then adjourned from the 26th 
of July tothe 6th of August, to give the 
committee time to digest and arrange the 
materials in due form. On the 6th of 
August this committee reported their plan 
of a constitution, the eighteenth article of 
which reads as follows: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
each state a republican form of govern- 
ment, and shall protect eachstate against 
foreign invasions, and, on the application 
of its legislature, against domestic vio- 
lence.” 

The Convention, on the 30th of August, 
entered upon the discussion of this article. 
The word “foreign” was striken out as 
superfluous, the idea being implied in the 
term “invasions.” Mr. Dickinson moved 
to strike out the words ‘‘on application of 
its legislature against,” holding that the 
United States should have power in all 
cases to suppress domestic violence in a 
state, whether applied to or not by the 
legislature for this purpose. This motion 
was rejected. It was then moved to strike 
out the words ‘‘domestic violence,” and 
substitute therefor the word ‘“‘insurrec- 
tions.” This motion, too, was rejected. 
Mr. Dickinson moved to insert the words 
“or executive” after the words ‘“‘ applica- 
tion of its legislature.” The motion was 
adopted. Mr. Martin moved to add to the 
last amendment the words ‘“‘in the recess 
of the legislature.” The motion was re- 
jected: The article as thus amended stood 
as follows: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
each state a republican form of government, 
and shall protect each state against invasion, 
and, on the application of its iegisiature or 
executive, against domestic violence.” 

The whole plan of the Constitution as 
reported by the Committee of Detail, 
being amended in various particulars, was 
then referred. to a Committee on Style 


. The report of this committee, made on the: 


12th of September, presented the guaranty 
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section as the fourth section of article fonr, 
in the following words: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every state in this Union a republican 
form of government, and shal! protect each 
of them against invasion, and, on applica- 
tion of the legislature or executive, against 
domestic violence.” 

The Convention, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, amended the section by adding after the 
word ‘‘executive” the words ‘‘when the 
legislature cannot be convened,” thus mak- 
ing it to read as follows: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every state in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of 
them against invasion, and, on aplication 
of tne legislature, or of the execuiive when 
the legislature cannot be convened, against 
domestic violence.” 

In this form the section was finally 
adopted by the Convention, and then rati- 
fied by the people, and has ever since been 
a part of the Constitution of the United 
States, The three duties imposed by this 
section upon the United States, stated in an 
inverse order, are the following: 1. The 
duty of protecting each state against ‘‘do- 
mectic violence” when applied to for this 
purpose by the legislature thereof, or by 
its executive when the legislature cannot 
be convened. 2. The duty of protecting 
each state against ‘‘invasion.” 38. The 
duty of guaranteeing to each state “a re 
publican form of government.” These 
duties, while necessarily implying in the 
United States the constitutional power of 
performance, are distinct in their natore 
and as distinct in the occasions which call 
for the exercise of this power. 

The second duty in the above enumer- 


‘ation is protection against “ invasion.” 


The section as it was amended and stood 
on the 6th of August used the phrase 
“ foreign invasions.” The word “foreign” 
was stricken out as superfiuous in the dis- 
cussion on the 30th of the same month, and 
the generic term ‘‘ invasion” left to express 
the whole idea. Bouvier in his ‘“‘ Law 
Dictionary” defines “invasion” to be 
“the entrance of a country by a public 
enemy, making war.” Vattel gives sub- 
stantially the same definition. Dr. Worces- 
ter says thatitis a ‘“‘ hostile entrance for 
the purpose of conquest.” Invasion is the 
act of an armed force entering the terri- 
tory of a country and making war upon it. 
It is itself an actof war. It is neither a 
peaceable entrance nor an entrance by 
single individuals. It isa warlike entrance. 
This is clearly the meaning of the term as 
used in this section of the Constitution. 
If, then, a foreign government invades any 
state by force of arms, or if any one of 
the states should invade another in this 
way, it would become the duty of the 
United States to protect the invaded state, 
and that too whether solicited by the state 
to doso or not. The General Government 
is made a sponsor for the safety of every 
state against ‘‘invasion,” and when the 
fact exists its duty of protection is imme- 
diate and obvious. The emergency calls 
for instant action, without any application 
on the part of the state. 

The first duty, as above stated, is the 
protection of each state against ‘‘ domestic 
violence.” In the course of the debate in 
the Convention the phrases “ dangerous 
commotions, insurrections and rebellions,” 
‘domestic. commotions” were employed 
to designate the thing meant by “ domes- 
tic violence.” Not every disturbance of 
the public peace amounts te such “ vio- 
lence.” A combination of men in arms so 
Dumerous as to constitute a grave public 
danger, setting at defiance the authority of 
the state and resisting the execution of 
state law is evidently the emergency which 
the Convention contemplated and for which 
it intended to make provision. It was 
assumed thut ordinarily each state would 
be fully adequate to preserve its own 
peace, execute its own laws, and suppress 
all disorder among its own citizens. It was 
anticipated, however, that a condition of 
things might arise in which the constituted 
authorities would be unequal to the task; 
and to meet such a crisis whenever it exists 
in any state the General Government was 
authorized to imterfere with its power. 
The obvious intention was to provide that 
no rebellion: against state authority should 
ever be successful.) 

When, then, is it the duty and, hence, 
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for the suppression of ‘‘dumestic violence,” 
rebellion, or insurrection against the author- 
ity of a state? The Convention left no 
doubt as to the answer to this question. 
The duty and the right exist when and 
only when an application for this purpose 
has been made to the United States, either 
by the legislature of the state or by its ex- 
ecutive when the legislature cannot be con- 
vened. If the legislature be in session or if 
itcan be convened, then the application 
must come from the legislature. If it be 
not in session and cannot be convened, then 
it may come from the executive. In one 
way or the other the application must be 
made before the General Government has 
any power of action whatever. It cannot 
interfere ad liditum or force its aid unasked 
upon a state to quell an insurrection against 
its authority. Mr. Dickinson, in the debate 
of August 80th, moved to strike out that 
part of the section which referred to the 
application of the state authority for aid, so 
that the General Government could act in 
the case whether solicited to do so or not; 
and the motion was promptly rejected. The 
rejection of this motion clearly shows the 
intention of limiting the interposition of the 
Federal power to those cases in which aid 
was asked by the proper state authority. 

In 1795 Congress passed a law to carry 
into execution this part of the section, the 
first and third sections of which read as 
follows: 

‘*Srcrion 1, In case of an insurrection 
in any state against the government there- 
of it shall.be lawful for the President of 
the United States, on application of the 
legislature of such state, or of the execu- 
tive when the legislature cannot be con- 
vened, to call forth such number of the 
militia of any other state or states as may be 
applied for, ag he may judge sufficient to 
suppress such insurrection, 

**Secrron 3. Whenever it may be neces- 
sary, in the judgment of the President, to 
use the military force hereby directed to be 
called forth, the President shall forthwith, 
by proclamation, command such insurgents 
to disperse and retire peaceably to their 
respective abode within a limited time.” 

These sections remain in force to-day, 
modified only by the Act of 1807, which 
authorizes the President, instead of calling 
forth the militia, as provided for in the 
first section of the Act of 1795, to employ 
‘*such part of the land or naval force of 
the United States as he shall judge neces- 
sary” for the suppression of the insurrec- 
tion, “having first observed all the pre- 
requisites of the law in that respect.” Let, 
then, the following things be noted: 

1. That the President derives his power 
of action for the suppression of ‘‘ domestic 
violence” from the law of Congress, and is 
bound to conform his action rigidly to the 
prescriptions of that law. 

2. That the phrase *‘ domestic violence” 
was interpreted by Congress to mean “an 
insurrecticn in any state against the gov- 
ernment thereof.” 

3. That such an “insurrection” must 
exist as a matter of fact at the time in 
order te furnish the case in whose pres- 
ence the President is authorized to act. It 
is not a past msurrection nor a possibly 
future one, but an existing one, with which 
he is to deal. 

4. That until the President has received 
an application, either from the legislature 
or from the executive when the legislature 
cannot be convened, for aid to put down 
an existing insurrection he has no power 
of action in the premises and nothing to 
do with quelling rebellions against state 
authority. 

5. That, an application being made, the 
President has two questions to determine. 
The first is whether the application itself 
proceeds from the state authority specified 
in the law under which he acts. The 
second is whether an insurrection. exists in 
point of fact, and is such as to make it neces- 
sary in bis judgment “to use the military 
force” authorized by law. Both of these 
questions are submitted to him and. he 
must decide both upon his own official re- 
sposibility. 

6. That, if the President answers both of 
these questions just stated in the affirma- 
tive, then he must, by proclamation, forth- 
with command the “ insurgents to disperse 
and retire peaceably to their respective 
abode, within a limited time.” 

7. That, having observed all these ‘‘pre- 
requisites of the law,” the President is 











authorized,to call forth ‘the militia ef any 
other state or states” or to use “the land 
or naval foree of the United States” for 
the purpose of suppressing the insurrection 
that may exist in a particular state. 

The above propositions present the 
whole of the Constitution and the whole 
of the law in application to a case of_‘‘ do- 
mestic violence” or ‘tan insurrection in 
any state against the government thereof.” 
Congress has legislatively determined the 
manner in which this part of the Constitu- 
tion shall be carried into effect, and by its 
decision the President is bound in all his 
action. His recognition of a government 
as being the lawful government of a state 
is of no more authority than that of the 
humblest individual in the land except for 
the single purpose of putting down an in- 
surrection, Then he recognizes a state 
government as necessarily incidental to the 
performance of a military duty ; and, aside 
from this, he has nothing to do with the 
question whether such a government has 
been lawfully constituted or not. Neither 
the Constitution of the country nor the laws 
of Congress, with the single exception 
specified, submit to the President any such 
question, and he should utterly abstain 
from all acts which imply any right of 
official judgment and from all intimations 
of what that judgment will be in the event 
of an insurrection. It is enough for the 
President to make known his view when 
the time for official action comes. 

The clause of the section which refers to 
the guaranty of “a republican form of gov- 
ernment” must be reserved for a future 
article. 

IN 


GUARD AGAINST ANTINOMIAN- 
ISM. 


BY WILLIAM W. PATTON, D. D. 








ANTINOMIANISM is a long and unusual 
word. It was once so common a theological 
term that ordinary Christians heard it fre- 
quently from the pulpit’and used it in their 
own conversations and exhortations. But 
that was a hundred years ago, when Jobn 
Fletcher of Madeley wrote the four vol- 
umes which contain his famous ‘‘ Checks 
to Antinomianism.” And, as those checks 
were needed in his day, so something simi- 
lar may be called for at the presert time: 
not, indeed, as reviving the bitterness of 
the former controversy between Calvinism 
and Arminianism (the respective adyo- 
cates of these systems having now agreed 
to differ, which is the first real step toward 
coming to an agreement), but as meeting 
old dangers in new guises. 

Antinomianism is any mode of present- 
ing the grace offered in the Gospel which 
operates to relieve the conscience from the 
obligation to that holiness which consists in 
obedience to God’s law. The word is com- 
panded of two Greek works—anti, meaning 
‘‘against,” and nomos, meaning “law.” 
The law of God is the only rule of duty, 
and it is simple, comprehensive, and eternal. 
It is simple and easily intelligible, for it 
consists only of the requirement to love all 
beings or to seek their highest good, giving 
God the chief place as the being of infinite 
value and placing our neighbor on an equal- 
ity with ourselves. It is comprehensive, for 
this love covers all possible acts. The pre- 
cepts of the Bible are only applications of its 
principle. It is eternal, for it is founded on 
the nature of all beings and is the dictate 
of universal reason in all worlds, God 
could not abrogate it, and if he ceased to 
enforce its claims upon us he would cease 
to bea holy God and a just and wise and 
benevolent ruler. 

The purpose of redemption in Christ is 
not to take us out from under this obliga- 
tion ; but to secure the fuMillment of it by 
us and to obtain a pardon for our disre- 
gard of it in the past. A redemption that 
should take away law would destroy moral 
government and bring the universe to an- 
archy and ruin. Paul repudiated such an 
idea. ‘Do we, then, make void the law 
through faith? God forbid: yea, we es- 
tablish the law.” —Rom. iii, 31. He declared 
the true intent and result of salvation by 
Christ to be “ that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.”.—Rom. 
viii, 4. As a guard in this direction, two 
conditions of salvation were preached by 
‘he apostles: one of which, repentance, 





pointed to a return to duty under the divine 
law; and the other, faith, pointed to trust 
in the divinely-appointed atonement for 
sin. No preaching is wise, is safe, is, prop- 
erly speaking, evangelical and after the 
apostolic pattern which does not insist. with 
equal explicitness on both of these condi- 
tions. For doing this John Wesley was 
most unreasonally blamed by certain hyper- 
Calvinists, who charged him incorrectly 
with teaching ‘‘ salvation by works.” He 
made the proper distintion in reply, when 
he said: ‘‘ Not by the merit of works, but 
by works as a condition ”—that is, as one 
of the two conditions required in the Gos- 
pel. A sinner must repent, and he must 
believe. He must begin with all his heart 
to obey the law, and he must trust in Christ 
for pardon and for sanctifying grace. 

But Paul was troubled with corrupt 
men, who held to faith, but not to repent- 
ance. They were ready to trust in Christ’s 
atonement for a free and full pardon, and 
to discard all idea of human merit; but 
they continued on in a selfish, carnal life, 
claiming to have been “‘ delivered from the 
law,” and thus not to be bound any longer 
to obey it. He warned the Galatians on 
this point. ‘‘ Ye have been called unto 
liberty, only use not liberty as an occa- 
sion to the flesh, but by love serve one 
another; for all the law is fulfilled in one 
word, even in this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Jude, too, refers to 
those who were guilty of ‘‘turning the 
grace of our Godinto lasciviousness.” But 
is there not a sense in which we are deliy- 
ered by Christ from the law? Certainly. 
And here is where men should be taught an 
easy and necessary discrimination. We are 
delivered from the condemnation of the 
law, which our sin has caused, and are 
accepted not because of our meritorious 
obedience (of which we have none), but 
simply for Christ’s sake. We donot look 
to the law, then, for justification; but to 
God’s free grace in Christ. Neither do we 
expect that our strength to obey in the 
future will come from mere consideration 
of the precept and sanctions of the law; 
but from Gospel motives and the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, bestowed through 
Christ. Tbe law, then, is no longer the 
ground of our acceptance or the source of 
our purity. But we are not and never can 
be delivered from its authority, from its 
use as a rule of life, as a standard of char- 
acter, as a measure of our attainment. Re- 
demption is to save us from sin, and not in 
sin. Pardon has a necessary connection 
with purity. Repentance for all known 
sin is an essential prerequisite to forgive- 
ness, and the very faith that we repose in 
Christ must be in him as a power to purify 
as well as to forgive. 

There must be insistance on this, or we 
shall dishonor the doctrine of justification 
by faith and make it pander to an unholy 
life. So to do would make good the objec- 
tions which the Romanists have always 
urged against it, and which have been re- 
peated by Unitarians, Swedenborgians, and 
others. Now we have feared that some of 
the zealous brethren, ministers and laymen, 
who have been so earnestly preaching 
in revival meetings tbat ‘‘the only 
thing to be done was to _ believe,” 
would mislead uninformed minds in an 
Antinomian direction. We have listened 
to a series of revival sermons, in which no 
reference was made to ‘‘ the law” but in a 
way of disapproval and protest; and the 
word righteousness was similarly put under 
ban, except as “imputed” from Christ. 
The intention was good, to prevent men 
from depending on the merit of their own 
works, rather than upon the atonement 
and intercession of the Saviour. But, 
nevertheless, men must be brought to have 
a personal and not merely an imputed 
righteousness. They will never be really 
saved until this is trueof them. Pardon is 
worthless without it and is given in order 
to further it. The Bible sets forth, indeed, 
the promise that ‘‘though your sins be as 
scarlet they shall be as white as snow,” 
“though they be red like crimson they 
shall be as wool’; but the verses immedi- 
ately preceding and laying down the con- 
dition are: “ Wash ye; make you clean; 
put away the evil of your doing before 
mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do 
well; seek judgment [justice]; relieve the 
oppressed ; judge the fatherless; plead for 





the widow”—that is, break off sin in its 
general spirit of living for self, and not for 
God, and in its particular forms in which 
you have indulged, and apply to God with 
contrition in the way which he has ap- 
pointed—by sacrifice, under the Jewish 
law, through Christ’s blood and interces- 
sion now—and you shall have full and free 
forgiveness, 

What calls for a word of warning is that 
no stress is laid by some of the brethren on 
repentance, nor is faith so explained as 
fairly and thoroughly to imply it. This 
might easily be done by showing that faith 
receives Christ in all his offices—as priest 
to atone for us, as prophet to teach us, and 
as king to rule over us; that faith attaches 
& man to Christ as a disciple, so that he 
must imitate his master and. obey all his 
precepts thoroughly and heartily, and that 
the only reliable evidence of a true faith in 
Christ is a holy life. ‘‘Every man that 
hath this hope in Him [Christ] purifieth 
himself even as he is pure.” But there is 
danger, when nothing is said to wrong- 
doers of reformation, but only of accepting 
a pardon, that they will deceive themselves, 
A favorite revival hymn with some breth- 
ren says 

“ Doing is a deadly thing!” 


An expression which requires so much 
explanation to justify it, which runs so 
counter to various commands of Christ, 
and is so certain to lead men astray that it 
ought to be condemned without hesitation. 
The truth is that in this day of moral 
laxity, when not a few ‘Evangelical’ 
Christians are detected in gross immorall- 
ties—in private life, in business, and in 
politics—law must be preached as a part of 
the Gospel, and texts must. be taken from 
James, as well as from Romans. If on one 
Sunday the minister preaches from Rom. 
iii, 20—‘‘By the deeds of the law there 
shall no flesh be justified in his sight’”—let 
him on the next thunder from James ii, 
17—‘‘Even so faith, if it hath not works, 
is dead, being alone.” The great want of 
the Church at the present time is not so 
much of an accession of members who will 
be ready to proclaim that they depend al- 
together on an ‘‘imputed righteousness” 
as it is of members who live righteous lives 
and give evidence of a renewed character 
through the power of an indwelling Christ. 
We dislike the Scotch theological form of 
statement as to the method of salvation, 
into which some of the earnest workers are 
drifting, as sowing seeds of Antinomianism. 








THE VISIT OF MAHMOUD BEN 
SULEIM TO PARADISE. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 





BENEATH the shadow of a breezeless palm 

Mahmoud Ben Suleim in the evening calm 

Sat, with his gravely meditative eyes 

Turned on the waning wonder of the skies; 

What time beside him paused a brother sage, 

Whose flowing locks, like his, were white with 
age. 

His gaze, a half-veiled fire, seemed sadly cast 

Inward, to scan the records of his past— 

Perchance the Past of Man—and thence to draw 

From far experience, sanctified by awe 

Of God’s mysterious ways, some hint to tell 

Who of the dead in Heaven and who in Hell 

Dwelt now in endless bliss or endless bale, 


Thus, while he mused, the old man’s face grew 
pale 
With stringent memories; on his laboring 
thought 
Vague speculations, dim and doubtful, wrought 
From out the fragments of the vanished years. 
At length he said : ‘“‘ Ben Suleim, lend thine ears 
To that I fain would ask thee. Thou art wise 
In sacred lore, in pure philosophies ; 
So tell me now thine inmost thought of 
Heaven 
And Heaven’s fair habitants.” 
** Whoe’er hath striven,” 
Ben Suleim answered, ‘to the extremest 
verge 
Of spiritual power across death’s dreary surge 
Hath passed, to find the fathomless peace of 
God!" 


‘*Yea!l’’ quoth the other, smiting on the sod 
His staff impatiently. ‘‘I know! I know! 
But who of all we have seen or loved below 
Think’st thou are safe in Aidenn?’’ 
‘ Firm his lips, 
Wrapped by the smoke-wreaths in a_half- 
eclipse. 


| Ben Suleim’s pipe was lowered. ‘‘ My friend,” 


said he, 
“ Hark to this vision of eternity, 
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Which in the long-gone time of youth did 
seem 

To rise before me in a twilight dream. 

Methought the life on earth had passed away, 

That near me spread the new, immortal day 

Of Paradise; but yet mine eyes looked back 

On this our clouded world and marked the 
track 

My waning life-course, still left glimmering 
there. 

Behold! all dues of funeral dole and prayer 

Mine heirs had paid me; through the cypress 
gloom 

I saw the glitter of my new-made tomb, 

Whereon so many a blazoned virtue shone- 

A blush seemed gathering o’er the hardened 
stone, 

And I, albeit a spirit, flushed with shame. 

Nathless, just then to Eden-gates I came, 

And, at the outmost wicket thundering loud, 

Summoned, full soon, an angel from the cloud 

Which girds those heavenly portals, bleat with 
mist 

Of shifting rainbow arcs of amethyst, 

Who somewhat tartly, for an angel, said 

I knocked as if an hundred thousand dead, 

Not one poor soul, besieged the héavenly door. 

He raised his luminous hands, which hovered 
o’er 

For a brief moment, like a flash of stars, 

The sapphire brilliance of the circling bars ; 

Then one by one unclosed them. Entered in 

The Realm Celestial, safe from pain and sin, 

I, stretched at ease, with shadows cool and dim 

Floating about me, thus did question him: 

‘‘Fair Seraph, speak. Is not this Land Divine 

Rife with pure souls, once faithful friends of 
maine ?”’ 

“Nay! be content if, wandering here and there, 

Thou meet’st a few--none in the loftiest 
sphere.”’ 

‘* Where, then,” I cried, “is holy Ibn Cochbar ? 

If not the highest he, surely not far 

Beneath the highest that clear spirit beams ?” 

‘¢ Ah! thou art muffled still in earthly dreams,” 

Theangelanswered. “If on him thou’dst call, 

Pass downward, for he’s not in Heaven at all!” 

“Dread Allah! canit be? So justaman . 

Walked not, methought, thestreets of Ispahan. 

Morn after morn, year after year his feet, 

Alike in summer’s bloom and winter’s sleet, 

Bore him to worship in the sacred place. 

What righteous zeal burned hotly in his face! 

And when inspired his heavenly vows he made, 

Or ‘neath the innermost mosque devoutly 
prayed, 

Why, even the roaring Dervish, robed and 
cowled, 

Shrunk from those pious lungs, which almost 
howled 

Creation deaf. Asaint we deemed him—one 

Pure as the snow, yet ardent as the sun— 

Who, not content with turning toward the light 

His own blest feet, must set on paths of right 

All erring brethren!” ‘ True,” the angel cried. 

“ But Ibn Cochbar, down to the day he died, 

Kept on his neighbor’s ways so keen an eye 

He lost at length his own straight course 
thereby ; 

And, though the purblind World hath guessed 
it not, 

He bides in Eblis’s Kingdom. Fierce and hot 

The waves of Hades roll above him now.” 


Amazed, I lowered my head, just. whispering 


low 
An ‘Allah Kebur.” Next: ‘‘ How fares it, 
then,” 
I asked, “ with Hafiz, the wise scribe, whose 
pen 


Signed many a deed of giftand scored bis name 
High on the roll of charitable hearts ?”’ 
Clearcame the answer: ‘‘’Mid thy public marts 
No soul more sordid strove with Heaven to 
drive 
Its wicked bargains. Largely would he give 
To general charities; but, sooth to say, 
Whene’er he ’scaped the broad, bright gaze of 
Day * 
He stamped with cruel heel the writhing poor, 
Would turn the perishing beggar from his door, 
And wring from friendless widows the last crust 
Saved for their half-starved children. God is 
just ; 
So Hafiz dwells not here.” 
In faltering tone, 
As dropped from one who deaJs with things 
unknown, 
I questioned next: “ Abdallah, he is saved ?”’ 
“Nay; for, albeit with seeming truth he braved 
Temptation, and each wise and sacred saw, 
Wrought from the precepts of our Prophet's 
law, 
Fell soft as Hybla’s honey from his mouth, 
Yet his whole nature withered in the drouth 
Of drear hypocrisy. By stealth he bought 
Strong waters of the Giaour and nightly sought 
Oblivion from sweet opiates of the South. 
Sickness he feigned, to gain in these his cure; 
And once, that he might tipple more and more, 
Moved to a province rife with serpents dread, 
Because, by such as knew his wiles ’twas said, 
He drank the poison of each treacherous throat, 
To seek in fiery wine an antidote. 
Nathless, a serpent slew him, and his home 
Is far from ours.” 


My thoughts began to roam 
Vaguely, in loose disorder. Yet again: 
“‘ What. of Kalkarri, he whose songs of pain 
And joy alike forever struck the key, 
The under-note of golden purity, 
Virtue his theme and heavenly love his muse ?”’ 
“Phou fool and blind! Kalkarri could not 
choose 
But sing mellifiuous verses; yet in him 
The light of truth was always blurred and 
dim. 
A tireless trick of tinkling rhymes he had, 
And nought he cared what spirit, good or bad, 
O’erruled hislay. The good, perchance, paid 
best ; 
Therefore he sang of heavenly joy and rest, 
But sang of that whereof he shall not taste.’’ 
‘*Just Allah!’ sighed I, ‘‘see what barren 
waste 
Drinks up my hopes. 
named 
Here for the sacred réle hath Allah claimed, 
I prythee tell me whom his will hath blessed.” 
“Dost thou remember Saidi?” ‘* What, that 
wretch 
Who shod the Bactrian camels; who would 
fetch 
Strange oaths from far to sow our wholesome 
air ' 
With moral poison?’ ‘True, the man did 
swear,’’ 
Confessed the Bright One, sadly. ‘Yet so 
strong 
His penitent sorrow o’er the hateful wrong 
Done his own soul and Allah, and so rife 
With tireless effort his whole earnest life 
To smite the giant tempters in his soul— 
To kill them outright or with firm contr 
Hold them in native darkness chained and 
cowed— 
At last he conquered, and our Lord allowed 
His weary soul to quaff the founts of balm.” 


Since none of all I 


Amazement held me dumb. Within the palm 
Waving above just then a whispering breeze 
Rose, and passed up the long-ranked, radiant 
trees 
Which lined the hills of Heaven. It seemed a 
sigh 
Born of soft mercy’s immortality, 
Wafted toward the throne! The Bright One 
then, . 
Lifting his voice harmonious, epake again : 
‘‘Ferdusi, the small merchant by the Quays, 
Too poor to give, but with a heart as broad 
As the broad sky, reverent of faith and God; 
Islal-ed-Din, who, though he could not make 
The commonest prayer, would yet exclaim 
* Amen!’ 
To those who did, so warmly, for the sake 
Of truth and fervent worship, all might see 
' His generous spirit’s large sincerity— 
Both these are with us.” 
‘“*But, Wassaf,” said I, 
The blameless teacher, who methinks came 
nigh 
Virtue as pure as frail humanity 
On earth may compass?’ ‘Yea; his soul is 
here, 
But his soul wanders in the lowest sphere, 
For mark thee, though no damning sin did 
stain 
This Wassaf’s record, still in blood and brain 
So weak was he, his pale life-currents flowed 
So like dull streamlets through a wan abode 
Of windless deserts, that he lived and died 
Ne’er by a sharp temptation terrified. 
And if his course the Prophet’s law fulfilled, 
And near his path all passionate gusts were 
stilled, 
What credit to him? His to coldly live, 
Act, fade—a creature tamely negative. 
But lo! in flaming contrast the hot stir 
Of Agha’s fate. Agha, the flute-player, 
“Glatton on earth, wine-bibber, and the rest, 
He still is held in Heaven a nobler guest 
Than all your Wassafs—proper, crimeless, 
cool, 
And soulless, almost, as a stagnant pool. 
For Agha’s blood a furious torrent ran ; 
Half brutal he, half tiger and half man, 
In health and power ; the body’s lustful force 
Whose strength to fetter in its turbulent course 
Had taxed an angel’s will. His nature sore 
Tormented him; yet o’er and o’er and o’er 
From some vast fall he lifted prayerful eyes, 
And like a Titan strove to storm the skies, 
, Which, through unequaled strife and travails 
passed, 
His bero-soul hath grandly won at last | 


‘*No more! no more!’’ the glorious Presence 
said. 

‘In light to come thy knowledge perfected 

Shall bloom in flower and fruit; but prythee 


Bay, 
Hast thou beheld the swift sky-rocket’s ray 
Burn up the heavens? How beautiful at first 
Its splendors gleamed, too soon alas! to burst 
And die in outer darkness! Thus it is 
With many a soul, soaring, men dream, to 
~ bliss.” 
Awhile they mount, clear, dazzling,  druok 
with light, 





To sink in ruin and the desolate night. 





. 


‘‘ Would’st know the true believer? He is one 
Whose faith in deeds shines perfect as the 
sun. 

His soul, a shaft feathered by works of grace, 
Death, the grim archer, launches forth in space. 

It cleaves the clouds, o’ershoots the vaporous wall 
That waves’ twizt earth and heaven its mystic pall, 
To light, wnerring, bright and strong and fleet, 

In the deep calm which lies at Allah’ s feet /” 


ee 
THE SCIENCE OF SOUND. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





Wau the evils of this life are innumer- 
able the sources of consolation are equally 
innumerable and inexplicable. There are 
persons who are fatally perplexed to under- 
stand how there can bea God who made the 
world; and they accordingly take refuge in 
believing that the world never was made. 
To be sure, some of us think this is but 
jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire; 
but there is no disputing about tastes. Un- 
questionably the scientific Topsy rejoices in 
discovering that man never was born, but 
’spects he growed eternally. 

So to those unhappy persons who never 
sing, but die with alltheir music in them, 
there remains the small compensation of 
knowing the reason why. Dr. Chomet, in- 
deed, would have told us long ago, but for 
certain impertinent interferences in the 
shape of revolutions, such as La Belle 
France seems peculiarly liable to. In 1846 he 
requested permission to read an article en- 
titled ‘‘ Music, its Effects and Influence on 
Health and Disease,” before the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris. He was promised a 
hearing on the earliest possible day; but 
alas! he did not then know that the prom- 
ises of academicians, like those of princes, 
are soon forgotten. He waited patiently 
one year, two years—waiting fora day of 
light to illuminate his manuscript. There 
came not light, buta revolution. The wind 
was not favorable to music. Three years 
more, and the coup d'état gave his manuscript 
its coup de grace. To add to his misfor- 
tune, he says, quaintly, his protector among 
the academicians, who had never aided him 
in the least, died, and thus his last hope was 
destroyed. Then he began to bestir him- 
self, rewrote and enlarged his essay into a 
book, and now, if we will, we may know 
all about it. 

For, be it enjoined, sound is not produced 
by the displacements of molecules of solid 
bodies, nor by the vibrations of layers of 
air; but it is owing to the existence of a 
sonorous or musical fluid, which is mani- 
fested under peculiar conditions, just as 
heat and light and electricity are the mani- 
festations of an imponderable fluid. Inert, 
latent as long as its equilibrium is undis- 
turbed, it becomes perceptible to the senses 
—in the form of ‘‘Annie Laurie” or ‘‘Old 
Hundred,” a howl or a trill—as soon as this 
equilibrium is broken, and is a generating 
principle of feelings, emotions, and sensa- 
tions. Like other imponderable fluids, it 
needs appropriate instruments; has affin- 
ities, more or less decided, for various sub- 
stances; may by excessive accumulation in 
a body induce disturbances in its molecular 
construction; and follows the general law 
which makes the angle of reflection equal 
to the angle of incidence. 


If, for instance, you make a tuning-fork 
vibrate in the open air, you hardly perceive 
the sound produced; but rest it on a solid 
body, and the sound is relatively intense. 
The reason is plain as the sun at noonday. 
The solid body is capable of being charged 
with sonorous fluid; the air is not. The 
walls of a room draped with woolen hang- 
ings “are poor conductors of sound, inas- 
much as they absorb and stifle this musical 
fluid, just as dark stuffs absorb light, Music 
heard in a lonely place, in the silence of 
night, produces a more marked effect than 
in a noisy and excited crowd in open day, 
because the sonorous fluid, drawn from 
every direction by the mass, will charge but 
a small number of them. In short, all the 
facts which have hitherto been summoned 
to explain sound as the molecular vibration 
of bodies or the undulation of air are now 
marshaled to prove the existence and, in- 
deed, the universality of this sonorous fluid. 
So it seems that when you are won bya 
pleasant voice it is simply that the man’s 
musical fluid finds its harmonious. counter- 
part in you; and when you are annoyed by 
a discord, or distressed by the bagpipe, or 
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deafened by a din you are, as it were, 
struck by lightning—only, instead of an 
overdose of electricity, it is an overdose of 
the sonorous fluid. Indeed, Dr. Chomet 
tells us of a violinist who noticed that. bis 
playing made a dog howl fearfully, and, as 
an experiment, kepton playing. The dog 
became painfully excited, uttered cries, 
was presently seized with convulsions, and 
died; and, says the author, “the dog died 
as much from being struck by the senorous 
fluid asif he had been affected by a dis- 
charge from an electric battery.” Here- 
after, when men are suffering from too 
close proximity to some amateur performer, 
it may delight them to remember that it is 
not simply the creaking cordage of the 
neighboring fiddle which causes their woe, 
but the antics of the musical fluid in their 
own bodies. 

Besides this main innovation upon the 
old theories, Dr. Chomet brings forward 
many branch theories of his own, with 
much diverting anecdote and fragments 
from the by-paths of history. He believes 
that the moral character, the tastes, in- 
stincts, and passions of a person may be 
determined by his voice. Plato had the 
habit of making any man whom he wished 
to know well read or talk with him ine 
loud voice. In conversation a man may dir 
guise his sentiments; but he has not y~ 
quite learned how to disguise his voica 
The musical fluid is too much for him, Ty 
borrow a vulgar phrase, he “‘slops over.” A 
‘* good-morning, sir,” may enable us to 
fathom the yery soul of him who utters it. 
A simple “yes” or ‘‘no” expresses more 
than reams of written asseveration. To be 
sure, any lover could have told us that; but 
the only resource of villains is to be dumb. 
In a very pleasant and semi-learned ac- 
count of the history of music and of its 
various modifications he gives us a charm- 
ing legend regarding the establishment ot 
the scale: 

“Under the reign of I know not what 
[Chinese] emperor, who lived B. C. 2600, 
the prime minister was ordered to put an 
end to the confusion existing in the musical 
scale.” How exhilarating is this slight 
touch of a past time, a remote race, the lost 
art of government. Imagine President 
Grant issuing such an order to Secretary 
Fish, or Queen Victoria directing Dissraeli 
to reconstruct the gamut! ‘‘ Obedient to 
his master, the minister went upon a high 
mountain, which was covered witha bam- 
boo forest. He took cne of the canes, cut 
it between two knots, took out the marrow 
that filled it, and, blowing in the reed thus 
emptied, a sound came forth which was 
neither higher nor lower than the tone 
which was natural to him when he spoke 
without being agitated by any passion. 

“Thus the generating sound of ‘the series 
was determined. While the minister pur- 
sued other experiments necessary to attain 
the end he had in view, a couple of birds, 
male and female, came and perched on a 
neighboring tree. The male began to sing, 
and uttered six sounds; the female, when 
replying to him, was heard to utter six 
others; and it happened that the twelve 
sounds formed together the twelve degrees 
of the chromatic scale.. The minister, 
profiting by the lesson he had just received, 
cut twelve canes of a length necessary to 
produce the twelve semitones or chromatic 
degrees which are contained in an octave.” 

Birds have been singing and apples fall- 
ing since the world began, and who can 
tell why the chromatic scale, as well as the 
laws of gravitation may not have been dis- 
covered in an orchard? 

Nine out of ten of the readers of Tus 
INDEPENDENT have learned and eight of, 
the nine have forgotten the origin of do, 
re, més, fa, sol, la, si, do. There had long 
been a ‘‘ felt want” of fixed signs for mu- 
sical language. Guido, a Benedictine monk, 
in 1022, took the first syllables of the bymn 
of St.John the Baptist, and assigned a 
special character to each, and the thing was 


done: 
Ut queant laxis 
Resonare 


Sancte Johannes.” 
Ut was afterward changed to do, for the 
sake of euphony. The seventh note, si, was 
introduced later. It would not seem that so 
simple a deyice need have waited a long 








time for discovery; but thus saith Dr. Cho- 
met. 

The point which may be supposed of 
most interest toa sickly world is the intro- 
duction of music to the materia medica. 
We have long been accustomed to minister 
it to the mind diseased; but it has not, to 
the best of my knowledge, been largely 
recommended as a specific for gout and 
sciatica, If gout prevents a man from 
walking, let him sing himself away from 
the twinges; or, more correctly, sing the 
twinges away from himself. One fancies 
the vigorous notes which some muscular 
victims would warble! Intermittent fever 
and violent headache have been known to 
be cured by the heroic remedy of a drum, 
and pulmonary phtisis will inevitably give 
way to a prolonged course of, let us say, 
**Yankee Doodle.” The sound of the fiute 
drives back the plague. The bites of 
vipers, scorpions, and mad dogs may thus 
be neutralized. Apoplexy may be success- 
fully treated with the piano. Hypochon- 
dria, hysteria, and epilepsy have been in- 
credibly alleviated by stirriug up the son pr- 
ous fluid; and catulepsy, by a sort of verbal 
homeopathy, has been repeatedly put to 
flight by the fiddle-bow! Indeed, if it be 
proper to take the argument into the next 
world, who knows if the continually- 
resounding music of the spheres may not be 
at once the type and cause of immortality? 

Happy the day when senna aud quinine 
give yay to sackbut and psaltery; when 
instead of the clinking of bottles shall be 
heard in the sick-room the twang of tuning- 
forks; and, instead of dropping vile-smell- 
ing liquids from odious phials, the twisted 
wire shall send new vibrations through the 
stagnant sonorous fluid and wrap the sick 
senses in a spell of healthful harmonies! 

Mrs. Laura A. Flint has translated Dr. 
Chemet’s book so thoroughly that the for- 
eign ingredieut is discoverable only in the 
sentiment, scarcely at all in the language. 





THE “BiBLE-READING’ PREACH- 
ERS. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 








Tue visit of Mr. Henry Varley, of Lon- 
don, to America suggests to us to say a 
few things about the remarkable cluster of 
men and women to which he belongs. We 
call them a cluster; for they bave not yet 
taken shape sufficiently or have become 
sufficiently numerous to be styled a 
“class.” They are too undenominational 
to bear any sectarian name. The foremost 
names in this cluster are Mr. D. L. Moody, 
of Chicago, Henry Varley, Lord Radstock, 
and Henry Morehouse, of England, R. 
Pearsall Smith and his wife, of Philadel- 
pbhia, and Miss Smiley, whose earthly 
abiding-place is a ‘ittle cottage nigh unto 
one of the springs of Saratoga. 

None of them wear the title of “ Rev- 
erend,” although they all proclaim the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God with 
great earnestness and popular power. Two 
of them (Messrs. Moody and Varley) have 
addressed larger audiences in England this 
year than any British preacher, except it 
be Spurgeon. They are all laymen (or wo- 
men), who have felt an inward drawing to 
the delightful work of unfolding the 
Scriptures. Mr. Varley has gone some- 
what further than the others. After quit- 
ting his trade as a meat dealer in the Loa- 
don markets, ie has reared a tabernacle 
and gathered a permanent congregation at 
Notting Hill, in the West End of London. 
But he eschews the titie, the costume, and 
the habits of the regular clergy. He wishes 
to be regarded as simply a Ci:ristian man 
of business, who has consecrated his whole 
time and talents to the ministry of the 
Word. 

Pre-eminently this whole group are Bible 
expounders; their most interesting and 
attractive public services go by the name 
ot “* Bible readings." Three years ago Mr. 
Moody spent two mooths in conducting a 
series of Bible readings smong my people, 
and the meetings were attended with daily 
conversions to Christ. Miss Sarab F. 
Smiley has held two delightfui series of 
these Scripture lessons, mainly before the 
womankind as auditors. She once preached 
Jesus to a great Sabbath audience from my 
pulpit; for is it not thue written in the 
Book of the Chronicles of the Presbytery 
of Brooklyn? 
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As my old friend Mr. Varley is just now 
conducting a short series of Bible readings 
in Lafayette-ave church, let ne jot down a 
brief sketch of his method, as a represent- 
ative man of the group. He is a big, burly, 
broad-shouldered Englishman, with a rud- 
dy face anda very rich voice. There is a 
downrightness in the man and a hugely 
sympathetic way with him that puts him 
at once into the good graces of his hearers. 
He has lively humor withal, and some- 
times vents a pleasantry that sends a smile 
rippling over the assembly. Coming into 
the pulpit with a well-worn Bagster’s 
Bible in his hand, he kneels down and en- 
gages in silent prayer. His public petitions 
are very fervent and familiar in their ex- 
pressions, He talks reverently to God when 
he prays,and talks simply to the people 
when he preaches. Opening bis flexible 
Bible (just such an one as every Sunday- 
school teacher should have), he reads a pas- 
sage. Perhaps it isa few verses in the 
eighth chapter of Romans; perhaps a 
series of passages that bear upon the offices 
of the Holy Spirit. These verses he ex- 
pounds and compares with other passages, 
thus explaining Scripture by Scripture. 
When he quotes a passage, he generally 
names the chapter and verse, expecting the 
audience to turn to the passage in their own 
Bibles. For the preliminary notice always 
is: ‘‘ Every one must be sure to bring their 
Bibles with them.” These expositions are 
intermingled with brief incidents of per- 
sonal experience and abound in illustra- 
tions. The Jewish ceremonials are much 
used as types and symbols. Some of their 
illustrations are very happy. Mr. Varley, 
in bis pithy way, says: ‘Good friends, you 
make most of your crosses for yourselves. 
God does not send them. When you put 
your own will right across God’s holy will, 
then you are sure to have a cross.” Suiting 
the action to the word, he lays one pencil 
over another pencil or knife in the form of 
a +, and then says: “* There, friends, there 
you have it.” This sort of object teaching 
is suited to the humblest auditors. 


The chief theme of Mr. Varley’s most 
eloquent address is the *‘ higher Christian 
life” or the life of complete trust in the 
crucified Saviour. He teaches that perfect 
trust produces perfect peace. He does not 
preach “perfectionism”; but simply that 
every believer should exercise entire confi- 
dence in Jesus and aim to have ‘‘ conscience 
void of offense toward God and man.” There 
is not av entire agreement among the group 
of “ Bible readers” upon their views of the 
‘higher life.” Mr. R. Pearsall Smith is a 
member of an ‘Old School” Presbyterian 
church in Philadelphia. Miss Smiley holds 
staunchly to the grand old doctrine of 
“assurance of hope,” which was such a 
favorite doctrine of the Wesleys, Luther, 
Knox, and the rapturous Rutherford. 1 
never heard Miss S—— advance any views 
that went further than the volume ‘‘ Christ 
Liveth in Me,” published by the Presby- 
terian Publication Board in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Varley goes somewhat beyood her in 
his theories of Christian attainment. Mr. 
Moody is so occupied with arousing sinners 
to repentance, and in pulling souls out of 
the fire that he seldom says much about the 
“higher life.” He rings the seventh chap- 
ter of Romans into our ears, as well as the 
jubilant eighth chapter. All this cluster of 
Bible teachers agree in magnifying the 
cross of the Lord Jesus Christ and in setting 
forth the blood of atonement as the only 
ground of human salvation. 

This group also agree in interpreting the 
advent of Jesus Christ as a literal coming 
to earth and a personal reign at Jerusalem. 
Their views are those of the late Dean 
Alford and of the Bickersteths. A large 
portion of the Evangelicals in the English 
Church are “‘ Literalists.” 

That this group of Bible-reading heralds 
of the Gospel are producing mighty results 
is undeniable. They exalt God’s Word as 
the fount of all wisdom and truth. Multi- 
tudes are converted under their fervid dis- 
courses. Varley went through Canada 
and Moody is going through Britain with 
the flaming power of Whitfield. These 
brethren are beginning to leaven the min- 
istry of our time to a perceptible degree. 
The time is fast comiog when elaborate 
written essays will give place to a simpler, 
warmer, mightier holding up of God's all- 
glorious WORD. 





Fine . Arts. 


WE can boast of a very respectable number 
of native authors, poets, philosophers, paint- 
ers, architects, sculptors, evgineers, and me- 
chanical inventors; but not of one native 
musical composer—of not one, we mean, of 
course, of original ability. Yet we pay more 
liberally for the encouragement of musical 
art than for any other, which is sufficient 
evidence that we do not lack the taste for 
music or that we are incapable of enjoying the 
higher forms of musical expression. In all our 
places of religious exercises, with the single 
exception of the Friends meeting-houses, 
music forms an essential part of the services ; 
but the music given: is almost univers- 
ally of foreign origin. We are, seemingiy, 
a musical people, and are yet incapable of 
producing any music; and our national 
pride will not permit us to believe that 
this anomalous condition of things {s in 
any way owing to any natural deficiency of 
intellectual capacity. The reason of our non- 
musical production is to be attributed wholly 
to the circumstances of our copyright laws, 
which do not afford any protection to the for- 
eign composer. We can “convey” all the 
music produced in Italy, Germany, France, 
and England for our own use, without paying 
the composer for his labor ; and, hence, nobody 
on this side of the Atlantic can afford to de- 
vote the time necessary to musical composition, 
when he must necessarily come in direct com- 
petition with unpaid composers. We have no 
lack of instrumental performers and vocalists; 
but gotil we can afford some protection to 
our composers we can never hope to have any 
to boast of. Anopulent citizen of New York 
has signified his intention of founding a 
musical academy for the production of orato- 
rios and operas in this city; but unless 
he can do something toward the production of 
musical composers very little will be accom- 
plished toward making us a musical people. 
The Khedive cf Egypt wished to give the 
Cairenes an opportunity to enjoy an opera 
having an Egyptian flavor; but, instead of 
putting Rossini’s Moise in Egitto on the stage 
of Cairo, which a less generous ruler would 
have done from motives of economy, he mu- 
nificently employed an Italian composer to 
write an opera for him. So the Egyptians had 
the rare privilege of listening to Aida before 
it bad been heard elsewhere, and then we in 
New York had the privilege of having it at 
second band before it had been performed even 
in Parisor London. Egyptis, therefore, ahead 
of us in the production of opera. But we may 
yet hire some foreign composer—Verdl, Offen- 
bach, or Gounod—to compose an opera for us 
which shall be American in its subject, at 
least, if not in its melodies and feeling. 
In the meanwhile, we have many admirably 
managed societies for the cultivation of mu- 
sical taste, and many admirable instrumental- 
ists and conductors, who are chiefly naturalized 
foreigners. The philharmonic societies of 
New York and Brooklyn have been productive 
of great good in creating a taste for what is 
called classical music, and Theodore Thomas 
and Bergmann, the two conductors, have ex- 
ercised a powerful influence on popular tastes. 
But still nothing can be given at the concerts 
and rehearsals of these societies but foreign 
compositions. At the fourth concert of the 
Philharmonic, on Saturday last, the New York 
performances were of a very satisfactory 
character. The pieces given were, of 
course, all foreign; but among them was an 
overture by a living Danish composer, named 
Lassen, 8 festival overture, founded upon a 
German song. Here was an orchestra com- 
posed of German performers, rendering for 
our amusement an overture by a native of the 
smallest kingdom of Europe, whose popula- 
tion is hardly equal to that of New York and 
Brooklyn. ith all our culture, our wealth, 
and liberal expenditures for the advancement 
of art, we have not yet been able to produce 
a composition for our Philharmonic Society 
to render for the gratification of the public. 
The other pieces given by the Philharmonic 
Society at its fourth concert were Spohr’s 
Symphony No. 8, in C minor, op. 73, for the 
first time; a concerto in A minor for piano 
and orchestra, by Schumann; Weber’s over- 
ture, “Ruler of the Spirits”; the ‘‘ Tarso,”’ 
by Liszt; and an adagio for violoncello, by 
Bargiel. Mr. 8. B. Mills, the pianist, and Mr. 
Bergner, the violoncellist, were the soloists. 


....France has lost another artist, who, after 
a long life, was but just beginning to be appre- 
ciated on this side of the water. Corot, the 
landscape painter, has died, at the age of 79, 
only a few days after Millet, the figure painter, 
who was even less knownhere. Corot was not 
of the realistic school. He did not paint topo- 
graphical pictures. His landscapes were ideal 
and spectral and he was the most original and 
least understood artist of his day. 


..».Tbe Exhibition of the Society of Amer- 
ican Water Color Painters closed on Saturday 


last, and we are very glad tolearn that it was 
very successful inall respects. The number of 








visitors was larger than usual, and the number ' 


of pictures sold, as well as the prices ob- 
tained, were so encouraging to our artists that 
many of them will be likely to abandon oil and 
canvas altogether, ~ devote themselves ex- 
clusiyely to water and paper. 
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Tue recent death of Spangler, one of the 
men who was rendeted infamous from his ac- 
cidental connection with the assassination of 
President Lincoln, recalls the names of the 
men who were eentenced with him to confine- 
ment in the Dry Tortugas. They had been 
dropped from the public memory, but have 
once more been made subjects of newspa- 
per notoriety, to be again forgotten and 
lost sight of by all except the delvers in 
the history of the great Rebellion. Spangler 
and Dr, Mudd were both sent to the Dry Tor- 
tugs, and there seemed to have formed an at- 
tachment for one another, as since their re- 
lease they had continued to live together at 
Dr. Mudd’s farm in Maryland. Spangler was 
55 years old at the time of his death and was 
a native of Pennsylvania, 








«.--Mr, Bryant made the very remarkable 
statement, when he was recently received by 
the Assembly at Albany, that ‘‘scarcity is an 
element of value,’ and that “if pebbles were 
as rare as diamonds they would be reposited 
in cabinets and gazed at with admiration.” 
So old a teacher of political economy as the 
editor of The Hvening Post ought to know that 
the essential worth of an article has nothing te 
do with its value, and that if pebbles were 
more rare even than diamonds they would be 
no more valuable than they are now, and would 
never be gazed at with admiration, although 
they might become objects of curiosity. 


...-Apropos of poets at the capital, a Demo- 
cratic member of the Assembly, named 
Shattuck, last week delivered a metrical speech, 
the concluding stanza of which alluded to 
the great Tammany leader, now in prison, in 
the following manner: 

“ On Blackwell’s Island now he dwells, 
In punishment and in shame. 
Iask the gentlemen here to tell 

Shall the like occur again?” 
This is not very good poetry, it must be con- 
fessed; butit is about as good as could be 
expected, considering all the circumstances 
attending its utterance, 


-...The Journal of Commerce says—or, rather, 
a correspondent of that paper—that “there are 
only three persons now in business in Wall 
Street who have been thus continuously occu- 
pied since 1835.” These three are said to be 
Erastus C. Benedict, lawyer; James W. Hale, 
notary; and Nathan Lane, stationer. But 
there are two more, and more conspicuous 
than either of the other three—viz., James 
Brown, of Brown Bros. & Co., and John 
Warren, broker. 


...-There are rumors from Washington that 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., is talked of as 
likely to be the successorof General Schenck 
as our diplomatic representative in London. 
Nothiog is more probable than that he may be 
talked of, but nothing is more improbable 
than that he will be appointed by the President. 


The Adamses are not likely to receive any ap- 
pointment from President Grant. 


...-Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, in 
a recent lecture on English literature in Buf- 
falo, is reported to have said that “ Adam bas 
been happier for six thousand years thanif he 
had remained in the Garden of Eden.” This 
is a good deai even fora bishop to say Here. 
on earth it makes parents happier to see their 
children and grandchildren virtuous. The 


Bishop may know that it is otherwise in ~ 


Heaven. 


....Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, the pop- 
ular journalist, critic, stock-broker, and poet, 
who has gained distinction in each of these 
widely different vocations, has been so greatly 
reduced by his labors that he has been com- 
pelled to recuperate his health by going to the 
Island of Jamaica fora few months. He left 
New York on Saturday for that island. 


...-Mr. Alexander Delmar, who was at the 
head of the Bureau of Statistics until the 
Bureau was abolished, it is announced, will re- 
suscitate the old National Intelligencer at Wash- 
ington and publish it as ‘a straight Democratic 
paper,’’ though why so crooked a party should 
want a straight paper is not apparent. 

.. It is still mentioned in the papers that 
Miss Anna Dickinson is studying for the stage, 


, notwithstanding her repeated denials that she 


bas any such intentions. She is advertised to 
appear on a new stage, however, and is to go 
on a lecturing tour “down South,’ commenc- 
ing at Savannah. 

«eeeThe Jewells are in luck. President 
Grant has sent to the Senate the name of 
Harvey Jewell, of Massachusetts, brother of 
the Postmaster-G J, for the place of judge 
of the Court-of Commissioners of “* Alabama” 
Cla madé vacant by the resignation of 
Judge Ryerson. 

..--Boston can boast of a furniture and 
job wagon which is owned and run by the firm 
of Longfellow and Aldrich. If the vebicle re- 
sembles the verses of its owners it ought to 
run very smoothly. , 
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Srience. 


Ar the recent meeting of the National 
Academy of Science in Philadeiphia, Professor 
Mayer, of Hoboken, exhibited and described an 
ingenious and simple method he had devised 
for studying the composite nature of the 
electric spark. A paper disk about fifteen 
centimeters in diameter, blackened by the 
smoke of burning camphor, is caused to revolve 
very rapidly by clockwork, and a spark from 
an induction coil is sent through the disk while 
in motion. A permanent record of the char- 
acter of the spark is thus made, including the 
duration of the whole discharge and the inter- 
vals separating the individual component 
oscillations. To obtain accurately the time of 
rotation of the disk, a delicate point attached 
to the prong of a tuoing-fork, vibrating at a 
known rate, is caused to touch momentarily 
the rotating disk, By tracing with a needle 
point the axis of the sinuous line thus ob- 
tained and drawing radii through the inter- 
sections representing complete wave-lengths, 
the disk is divided easily into known fractions 
of time. By removing it from the rotating 
apparatus, fixing the carbon by floating on a 
weak spirit varnish, centering it on a divided 
circle provided with a reading microscope, 
the duration of the whole discharge and 
of its component intervals may be determined 
to within the fifty thousandth of a second. 
Professor Mayer showed to the Academy disks 
perforated (1) by the uncondensed spark of a 
forty-six centimeter coil, when the electrodes 
were one millimeter apart; (2) by the spark of 
the same coil taken between platinum points 
one millimeter apart, a condenser of 242 square 
centimeters being in the circuit; and (8) by 
the same spark between brass balls one milli- 
meter apart, the same condenser being used. 
The first spark lasted one-twenty-third of a 
second, and consisted of thirty-three separate 
discharges, each one of which made a clean 
round hole through the paper. The average 
intervals between the sparks is, at first, 1-757th 
of a second; then there is a period of qui- 
escence of 1-1500th of a second ; then follows 
a shower of thirty minute sparks, lasting 
1-330th of a second, each one requiring 1-9900th 
of a second. The second spark lasted one- 
twenty-fourth of a second, produced ninety- 
one little circles on the disk—where the car- 
bon was dissipated—each of these circles show- 
ing from one to four holes, The third spark 
has the same duration and is similar to the 
preceding. The method promises to yield 
valuable results, and in Professor Mayer’s 
hands will surely throw great light on the 
character of the various kinds of electrical 
discharge. 





..eeltisa common impression that moon- 
light scenes can be photographed directly, the 
frequently exhibited moonlight photographs 
being ordinarily supposed to be so produced. 
But that this cannot be the case is evident 
from the fact that the chemical intensity of 
moonlight is only one six-thousandth of that 
of an ordinary cloudy day or of magnesium 
light. This, therefore, while it may be sufli- 
cient to give a photograph of the moon itself, 
is far too weak to illuminate a landscape so as 
to photograph it. The method of taking so- 
called moonlight pictures is thus given by Dr. 
Schrauss in the Photographic News; ‘‘ The land- 
scape which is to appear illuminated by moon- 
light is photographed in bright sunshine with 
a very short exposure, so that strong contrasts 
are obtained and very deep shadows. The sky 
of the negative is covered or rendered opaque, 
and then a vigorous print is taken upon green- 
ish-tinted albuminized paper. The green paper 
is of the same kind precisely as other tinted 
albuminized paper which is largely used for 
portraiture. Or, if this tinted albuminized 
paper cannot be obtained, then the print is 
secured on ordinary white paper and the pic- 
ture afterward rendered of a greenish hue by 
means of a water-color ora dye. When an im- 
pression of the landscape has been obtained, 
this is protected by a mask and then into the 
sky portion is printed a cloud negative, show- 
ing the orb of the luminary. A suitable mask 
is contrived by cutting out the outline of a 
print from the same negative and placing this 
asa shield over the landscape impression. As 
in many moonlight pictures the outline of the 
luminary is to be seen, it stands to reason that 
the disc has also been secured by artificial 
means.”’ 


.++.Tbe Rubas or Blackberry family is widely 
scattered—Europe, Asia, Africa, and America 
having more or less of them. It is an ex- 
tremely puzzling one to botanists. In Europe 
hundreds of forms exist, which have been 
made into distinct species by some hotavists, 
It is as if they were to take our apples and 
pears and give botanical names and descrip- 
tions. And yet these forms in their wild 
state maintain all their little character- 
istics, and when raised from seed 
uste thomselyes remarkably, showing rerely 





a tendency to much less, indeed, 
than many plants of other families which 
are on the whole conspicuous for their regular 
adherence to a few marked forms. A -botanist 


‘of wonderful courage, Dr. Focke, has con- 


tributed to the “ Transactions of the Natural 
History Society of Bremen” a monograph of 
the genus, which is regarded as one of the 
botanical events of the past year among Ger- 
man botanists. He has not considered all the 
forms as species, retaining this character only 
for distinct groups. In this way he gives 
twenty-seven to us in North America, twenty- 
one to Central America and the West India 
Islands, and twenty-three to South America. 
There are but nine species in Australia, Poly 
nesia, and New Zealand and fourteen to 
Africa and adjacent islands. The formidable 
balance belongs to Europe and Asia, 


.-».M. Hermann Mink points out that the 
failure hitherto experienced in the attempt to 
introduce medicaments into the body through 
the unbroken skin by means of the voltaic 
current is due to the fact that the current has 
been sent constantly in one direction, In a 
long series of experiments on the cataphoric 
action of the current he claims to have dis- 
covered the fact that when a moist, porous 
body, placed between liquids of different con- 
ductivity, is traversed by a current, while the 
velocity of conveyance of the liquid into the 
body decreases with the time, when the cur- 
rent flows continuously in one direction, be- 
coming soon nil, that when the current is 
reversed the liquid enters anew from the now 
positive electrode; so that by frequently re- 
peating this reversal large quantities can in 
this way be introduced. M. Mink has suc- 
ceeded by this device in introducing fatal 
quantities of strychnine solution through the 
unbroken skin of young dogs, and on his own 
arm he has proved the method to be applicable 
to man also. He has introduced quinine and 
potassium iodide in such quantities that the 
presence of these substances could be readily 
detected in the excreta. The essential points 
are that the liquid substances be placed at 
both electrodes and that the direction of the 
current be now and then reversed. 

...A new process for preventing incrustations 
in steam boilers has been invented by M. 
Knab, of St. Denis, France. The treatment 
varies somewhat according to the composi- 
tion of the water supplied to the boiler. If 
carbonate of calcium be present, milk of 
lime is added to the water, sufficient in quan- 
tity to precipitate it; and by an ingenious 
combination-filter, devised by M. Knab, and 
consisting of a series of box frames, over the 
bottom of each of which a sheet of felt or 
some other filtering material is stretched, 
the water is rapidly filtered, even on a com- 
mercial scale. The calcium sulphate still pres- 
ent the patentee precipates by adding to the 
water a solution of sodium ulmate, prepared 
by heating turf or peat with a solution of 
caustic soda, in sufficient quantity. The cal- 
cium sulphate reacts with the sodium ulmate 
to produce the soluble sodium sulphate and 
calcium ulmate, the ligneous matter present 
preventing the latter from forming an incrust- 
ation. 


..-. It is stated that M. Nicole has succeeded 
in producing specula cheaply by the method 
of electro-plating. The mold is either a con- 
ductor itself or is rendered so by means of 
silver nitrate and phosphorus dissolved in car- 
bon disulphide. The mold has a concave sur- 
face and is plunged into the depositing 
trough of a slowly-acting apparatus. When 
the silver has been deposited to the requisite 
thickness the silver bath is replaced by one of 
copper and a solid backing of that metal is 
deposited on the speculum. The mold is then 
melted out, and nothing more is required but 
aslight polishing to obtain a perfect mirror. 
M. Nicole claims to have produced excellent 
mirrors of four inches in diameter by the pro- 
cess above described. 


.-.-Dr. Asa Gray, in his “* Manual of Botany ” 
tells us that the name Zuonymus is derived from 
ew and onoma— good name, because “it has 
the bad reputation of poisoning cattle,” appar- 
ently quoting the author of the name, Tourne- 
fort, for the statement. It seems to be a bad 
reason for so good a name; still the author 
ought to know why he names a plant, better 
than another. But a recent English writer 
asserts that the name is “from Euonyma, the 
mother of thre Furies, on account of the painful 
and pernicious effects of the seed when swal- 
lowed.”” 


...-Dr. Huggins, assuming that the lines in 
the spectrum of Coggia’s comet were really 
those of carbon, detected a shifting of them 
by an amount which indicated that the comet 
and the earth were approaching each other at 
the rate of forty-six miles per second. Its real 
rate of approach, however, being only twenty- 
four miles, the difference must be due to mo- 
tion within the comet itself. Not more than 
one-fifth of its light was reflected sunlight, 
according to the polariscope. 
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Missions, 

Ons of the latest Moravian missions fs sit- 
uated in India, on the frontiers of Tibet. Rev. 
Mr. Rechler, the superintendent of this mis- 
sion in the heart of the Himalayas, has fur- 
nished Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift with an 
account of his isolated and difficult mission- 
ary work. The principal station is Kyelang, 
in the Tibetan province Lahul. Lahul is a 
narrow yalley, 75 miles in length, and at its 
base 10,000 feet above the level of the sea, The 
passes which connect this lovely valley with 
the rest of the world have on the average the 
hight of Mont Blanc. The mountains which 
enclose it. are from 15,000 to 22,000 feet high. 
As the snow-line, however, is 17,000 feet, or 
double the snow-line in Switzerland, the 
mountains.are mostly clear of snow in August 
and September. Vegetation is sparse and, 
on account of the want of rain, irri- 
gation is necessary. Lahul has, according to 
the last census, 5,970 inhabitants. In the 
summer time the valley is lively with travelers 
—traders passing to and from Chinese Tibet 
and the Mohammedan kingdom of Yarkand, 
pilgrims of various religions, and English 
officers spending their vacations in hunting 
chamois. In winter the passes are blocked 
with snow and all access to the outer world is 
eut off. Lahul is under British rule. The 
authority of England is, however, little felt 
among this distant peasantry, oppressed by 
their Dschos, or native noblemen. Although 
the people are not Hindu in religion, they 
observe caste even more strictly than their 
southern neighbors. The ancient custom of 
polyandry still exists in Lahul. The brothers 
of afamily generally have but one wife among 
them. The principal language is the Tibetan, 
which, through the missionary schools, is 
coming to be more exclusively spoken in 
the various parts of the valley. The Buddh- 
ism of the people is modified by that Lamaism 
which has its seat at Lassa, the sacred capital 
of Chinese Tibet. The lamas or priests of 
this religion, known by their red garments and 
smooth-shaven heads, have great influence 
among the people, who reckon their three 
blessings to be Buddha, the sacred writings, 
and the priesthood. The lamas are neither 
very learned nor very moral, on the whole; but 
are filled with the intense pride of Buddhism. 
The nuns, who are pretty numerous, hold a 
lower position in education and also in morals. 
The people are indifferent and materialistic. 
Life is pervaded with the idea of the transmi- 
gration of souls, and how to get into a 
better human frame after death is their 
chief spiritual problem, for the solution of 
which they employ the ritual services 
of their lamas, supply their household 
idols (Buddha’s pictures) with offerings of 
butter, oil, rice, flowers, etc., and pray. 
Prayer, such as it is, is perhaps more constant 
in Tibet than anywhere else in the world. The 
prayer “O mani padmi hum’’ (O jewel in the 
lotus) is upon the lips of peasant and lama 
throughout the day. Every lama carries his 
prayer cylinder, every village or convent has 
its prayer wheel, with this and other petitions 
written upon it, and sometimes turned by 
water-power. Each turn of the wheel is as 
good as if the series of prayers which are in- 
scribed upon it were repeated with the lips. 
Before every village a low stone wall is built, 
covered with little stones having the ‘‘0 mani’ 
written on them, and each such stone counts 
for a continual prayer. Though the lamas 
sometimes are married men and engage 
in the ordinary employments of the peo- 
ple, they generally withdraw during the 
winter into their monasteries, which are 
almost inaccessible, perched on the moun- 
tain-sides. Every monastery has its library, 
with about 100 sacred writings and 200 com- 
mentaries and scientific works; its hall, in 
which the pictures of Buddha and his dis- 
ciples, often well executed, are set up and en- 
riched with offerings; and its reading room, 
in which the lamas gain merit by perusing 
their sacred writings. Buddhism denies the 
existence of a God; but the consciousness of 
the Deity manifests itself in their oaths, as 
well as in their excessive fear of demons, who 
are driven away with much noise at the begin- 
ning of the new year. The Moravians, who 
labor at Kyelang, were originally sent out to 
Mongolia in 1853; but, finding Chinese Tibet 
hermetically sealed against travelers, they 
were instructed to settle as near as they 
could to the frontiers, which they did in 
1855. In 1857 they were joined by Rev. 
Mr. Jaeske, whose learned labors in the 
Tibetan language have been greatly appre- 
ciated by the Indian Government. He has 
translated the whole New Testament, with 
the exception of the Book of Hebrews and 
Revelation; has written a grammar of the 
Tibetan language; and is now finishing a large 
Tibetan-English lexicon. During the summer 
months the missionaries itinerate among the 
villages and monssteries of British Tibet and 








the Tibetan provinces under the Maharajah of 
Kashmir, preaching, practicing medicine, and 
distributing their books, which are now well 
known as far Lassa. In the winter they are 
busy in their printing office and schools. Tibet 
is a hard field. The pride of Buddhism is in- 
tense, and the idea of God’s love strikes 
the lama—who finds his highest excel- 
lence in the perfect absence of all feeling, 
in the Nirvana—as an absurdity. In Lahul 
itself the oppression of the Dschcs, aided 
by the lamas, has hitherto prevented any 
of the people from accepting Christianity, 
and the converts at Kyelang are all aliens from 
the province Ladak, in which the Maharajah of 
Kashmir has not yet allowed the missionaries 
to settle. The first converts were baptized in 
1865 and there is now at Kyelang and at Pu, in 
Kunawear, a congregation of 28 members and 3 
candidates. One lama was murdered in 
monastery on account of his leaning toward 
Christianity ; another has been avery useful 
helper in the infant church. The industry of 
the Moravians bas won the confidence of the 
people, who have learned the art of gardening 
from them. Latterly the missionaries have 
received a large mountain tract from the gov- 
ernment, which they have irrigated by means 
of an aqueduct from a glacier, and where they 
intend to employ converts dispossessed by 
their Dschos for the sake of the Gospel. The 
Tibetan missionary schools, after a long strug- 
gle, have become firmly rooted. The lamas 
are feeling their loss of influence in a com- 
munity more and more permeated with Gospel 
information, and the Moravians propose to 
stay until the land is won. 


....Although we have already alluded to the 
death of a Hindu convert, Yesuthasan, as de- 
serving his name, ‘‘servant of Jesus,”’ by his 
Christian steadfastness, more recent informa- 
tion in The Missionary Herald leads us to pay 
an additional tribute to this marked follower 
of Christ. Yesuthasan was converted 15 years 
ago. He was a member of the lowest division 
of the lowest caste in India. Standing alone 
as a Christian in his family and village, he en- 
dured much reproach, especially during a 
year’s sickness after his conversion, ascribed 
by his relatives to his change of faith. What 
education he had was turned into the channel 
of Bible study. On his business journeys he 
preached Christ everywhere, and with such 
evident sincerity that many were won 
for the truth by him. In the course 
of time his family, many of his relatives 
and neighbors of the same class, and two 
high-caste men became Christians, mainly 
through his instrumentality. He was well 
known to all the Madura brethren, being 
accustomed to attend the annual conference, 
coming 40 miles and returning on foot. For 
years he conducted services in his village, and 
on his trustful and patient death-bed his mind 
was occupied with the arrangement of the 
meetings after he should be gone. 


...-From Ezroom, in Eastern Turkey, the 
missionaries of the American Board send 
strong statements of the hostile action and the 
no less hostile inaction of the Turkish author- 
ities toward Protestant missions. In former 
years the Protestants paid their taxes as a 
separate people. This year they did the same; 
but are now expected to pay them once more 
through the representatives of the Armenian 
community. A bell contributed by several 
churches, in Maine to the congregation at 
Ezroom remains unhung, for want of govern- 
ment permission. A plot of ground in front 
of the chapel belonging to the government 
and eagerly desired as the site of a church 
school is in the market for any buyers except 
the Protestants. Permission to build.chapels 
in several outstations is refused, protection for 
native helpers withdrawn, books detained in 
custody, and every evidence thus given of 
hostility. 


....ToO any one who has tramped through 
the delightful valleys of the Tyrol and noticed 
the extravagant devotion of the simple peasant- 
ry to the Romish Church in former years the 
very fact of the establishment of an American 
Protestant mission at Innspruck conveys the 
idea of immense progress. Mr. Clark, of the 
American Board, reports that his two colpor- 
teurs in Northern Tyrol and in the Vararlberg 
in two months sold over 1,000 Testaments and 
Bibles. Theattendance upon his Sunday Bible 
service, though small, is increasing. 


+. The Missionary Herald contains very en. 
couraging news from Eski Zagra, in European 
Turkey. Two churches have recently been or- 
ganized under native pastors. The one at 
Merichleri, six and a half hours south of Esk, 
Zagra, has nineteen members and assumes half 
the support of the pastor. The examination 
of candidates gave evidence of the value of 
persecution in developing a Christian knowl- 
edge and character. The church at Tamboul, 
fourteen hours east of Eski Zagra, has thirteen 
members and assumes the whole support of its 
pastor, 
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Ghe Sunday-school. 
LESSON FOR MARCH 14TH. 


THE ALTAR OF WITNESS.—Joss. xxii, 
21—27. 











We may be reminded by this lesson 
HOW TO PROMOTE UNITY. 

1. RECOGNIZE THE EVILS OF DISUNION (vy. 
21—24). 

S. NOTE THEIR ENDANGERING CAUSE (v. 25). 

8. PLAN TO PRESERVE ONENESS (¥. 26, 27). 

1. RECOGNIZE THE EVILS OF DIsUNION. Let 
the Lord himself require it; . . . if we have 
not rather done it for fear of this thing. The 
tribes on the east of Jordan were right in 
shrinking from the calamity of disunion. 
Discord between those who should be one—in 
the family, in the community, or in the church 
—is always an evil. Divisions -between hus- 
band and wife, sons and daughters in one 
household, neighbors in one community, cit- 
izens of a common country, or believers in the 
same Saviour are to be viewed only with 
abhorrence. Peculiarly is it true that when 
professed followers of the Lord Jesus fail ‘‘ to 
keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace” their power for good™ is diminished 
and the honor of their common Lord is brought 
in question before the world. It was against 
the eyils of disunion that Jesus prayed so 
earnestly for his disciples: ‘‘Holy Father, keep 
through thine own name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one as we are. 
. » « Iinthemandthouinme, . . . that 
the world may know that thou bast sent me 
and hast loved them as thou hast loved me.”’ 

2. NOTE THE ENDANGERING CAUSE OF DIS- 
union. The Lord hath made Jordan a border be- 
tween us and you. What God appoints as a 
border-line of the just rights of brethren man 
often makes to be a cause of discordant divis- 
ion. It maybe the boundary of the husband’s 
or wife’s privileges or possessions, the line 
between labor and capital, the history and 
prejudices of dwellers in a certain portion of 
country. Perhaps it is the peculiarities of 
taste or temper among children in their plays 
together or the different ambitions and prefer. 
ences of fellow schoolboys. Or, again, it is 
the emphasis given to particular doctrines, 
methods, or administrations by the various 
Christian denominations. Whatever it is, it is 
well to note it and, as far as possible, avoid it. 
A danger clearly recognized may be a danger 
averted. “I beseech you, brethren,” says 
Paul, “mark them which cause divisions 

and avoid them.” 

3. PLAN TO PRESERVE ONENESS, Let us now 
prepare to build us an altar, that it may 
be a witness between us and you, . that your 
children may not say to our children . . . Ye 
have no partin the Lord. When those who should 
be at one truly desire unity they find a way to 
it. No Jordan can separate those who are 
bound together by love for one another and 
for a common Lord. ‘‘Many waters cannot 
quench love, neither can the floods drown it.”’ 
The Gilead tribes set up a memorial altar, high 
above the Jordan level, to call to their chil- 
dren’s remembrance the unity of their fathers 
with the tribes in Canaan. The sight of that 
monument turned away both eyes and thoughts 
from the dividing stream. That which endan- 
gers unity is to be noted only to be avoided. 
That which promotes unity should have over- 
shadowing prominence. If husbands and 
wives, brethren, neighbors, fellow-citizens, and 
fellow-Christians would look more intently at 
the reasons for unity than at the provoking 
causes of disunion they would be in little 
danger of discord and division. It is often a 
help to unity to recall old associations of 
brotherhood and fellowship. Where division 
has happened it is well to look back to the 
happy days when the now divided were one. 
There was a time when “the multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and of 
one soul.’’ Letus plan and strive to “be of 
the same mind one toward another.”’ 





Tue International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion is to assemble at Baltimore, Md., at 10 
a. M. of Tuesday, May 11th, to continue its sit- 
tings for three days. Its discussions are to be 
grouped under the general heads of The Work 
Done and The Work to be Done. Under the 
first head reports are to be received from the 
executive committee of the Convention, the 
statistical secretary, and the International 
Lesson committee. Under the second head 
the themes of discussion proposed are: Howto 
secure pupils from the unevangelized masses, 
How to secure more pupils from the church, 
How to secure more efficient co-operation with 
the home, How to secure for children the 
fullest advantages of the sanctuary service and 
of the social meetings of the ehurch, How to 
increase the teaching power of the Sunday- 
school, The theme assigned to the last eve- 
ning of the Convention is, The contributions 
of the Bunday-sehool to the intellectual and 
spiritual power of the church. 








--».The International Sunday-school Con- 
vention includés in its plan of membership the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada. 
Each state and teritory of the United States is 
entitled to send delegates to the number of 
twice its full congressional representation, 
senators included. From Canada the repre- 
sentation will be based on the population, as in 
the United States—say two delegates for each 
135,000 people, with four in addition from each 
province. Where union, state, or provincial 
Sunday-school associations exist they will 
name the delegates. In fields not thus reached 
delegates are to be arranged for by a general 
delegation committee, of which Rev. G. A. 
Peltz, of Newark, N. J., is chairman. The 
citizens of Baltimore tender hospitality to all 
of the delegates to the Convention who report 
their names to Rey. H. A. Smeltz, 8 North 
Charles st., Baltimore, ‘prior to May ist. 


-..-The suggestion of Prof. Halsey, in Zhe 
Interior, as to the fittest man for a Sunday- 
school superintendent is worthy of consider- 
ation outside of the Presbyterian fold. 

“Other things being equal, the young man 
is to be preferred to the old. The best old 
elder does not always make the best superin- 
tendent. There are, of course, splendid excep- 
tions to this rule, as there are to all others, 
because there are some men who never grow 
old, who continue young in spirit even when 
their heads are gray. . . Still, as a gen- 
eral rule, itis best to have the young superin- 
tendent, because he is more likely to be full 
of activity, full of enthusiasm, full of joyous- 
ness, full of sympathy for the young, and be- 
cause of the important fact that the young 
regard him as nearer to them, more congenial 
with then, and more accessible, 


....W. H. Groser, of London, defines the 
specific object of Sunday-school effort as the 
Christian nurture of the young, comprising 
both instruction and training : 

“This two-fold aim should be constantly 
kept in view. Instruction and training—in 
other words, teaching and education—are not 
identical. The one stores the memory and 
informs the understanding ; the other develops 
the faculties (whether intellectual or moral) 
and directs their exercise. The one commnu- 
nicates ideas ; the other forms habits. The end 


of teaching is knowledge ; the end of education 
is character,”’ 


....lt is by no means a bad suggestion of 
The Christian Union that where the superin- 
tendent or other blackboard artist of a Sun- 
day-school is constantly bothering the school 
with confusing chalk pictures ‘the boards 
sbould be thoroughly greased beforehand.”’ A 
committee of teachers or of scholars ought to 
have the responsibility of this greasing in many 
aschool of which we know. 


...-A New England pastor, telling of the ob- 
stacles to Sunday-scbool reform in his parish 
said: ‘‘ Two objections are likely to be raised 
by my people against any plan of improve- 
ment proposed, either of which would be fatal 
to the plan. One is: ‘ We never tried that in 
this church.’ The other is: ‘We tried that 
once and it didn’t go.’ These objections are 
not unknown in other parishes. 


...-In illustration of the evil of giving re- 
wards to children for attendance at Sunday- 
school, or of tempting them in by gifts from 
Christmas-trees or treats at strawberry festi- 
vals, a writer in The Scottish Sabbath-school 
Teachers’ Magazine tells of a little fellow who, 
when invited to join a Sunday-school, io- 
quired: ‘* What size o’ a bag d’ye gie?” 


...-Lt is well and wisely said by Dr. Vincent, 
in The Normal Class : 


“ Under the orderly superintendent all things 
are orderly; under the noisy superintendent 
all things are noisy; under the slow superin- 
tendent all things are slow; and, reverently 
be it said, under the apie superintendent 
all things are spiritual. The character of a 
scHool indicates the character of a superin- 
tendent.”’ 


...- It is said by The Congregationalist ; 


“Sometimes a loud bell will help the super- 
intendent in guiding the exercises and pre- 


serving the order of a school, when a faint 


one will fail.” 


This is unfortunately true; but the school 
in such a case has a better bel/ than superin- 
tendent. : 


...-There are Sunday-school magazines 
which might prove useful to teachers, if their 
publishers did not roll them for mailing. A 
magazine, like a manuscript, is spoiled for 
practical use by being rolled. If there is any- 
thing good in it, it is not likely to be known. 
Its moral influence is destroyed by the method 
of its mailing. 


... Rev. George A. Peltz writes, in Zhe 
Sunday-school Times, of the “weakly” teachers’ 
meeting, which, he says, is far more common 
than popular. He thinks that when a weekly 
teachers’ meeting becomes weakly the causes 
of its weakness should be carefully sought ou 
and correction made accordingly. : 


... Nearly 13,000 children and youth haye 
taken the total-abstinence pledge in connec- 
tion with the Surrey Chapel Band of Hope, 
London, since its first organization, in 18565. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








School College. 


Tue exercises attending the opeving and 
formal dedication of the new art gallery and 
museum at Vassar College last week were un- 
usually interesting. A large number of invited 
guests were present. Conspicuous among 
them was the venerable Peter Cooper, who 62 
years ago sold a cloth-shearing machine to the 
late Mr. Vassar, for $500, and became one of his 
staunch friends. Their alliance continued till 
the death of Mr. Vassar, who, no doubt, was 
influenced to establish his great institution by 
observing the marked success of a still greater 
one founded by Peter Cooper in New York. 
Among the others present were Chancellor 
Howard Crosby, William Allen Butler, Smith 
Sheldon, A. A. Low, of New York, Hon. Ira 
Harris, of Albany, Matthew Vassar, Jr., John 
Guy Vassar, and Louisa M. Alcott. The paint- 
ings in the art gallery are hetter than the 
average in art galleries in this country and at- 
tracted considerable attention. The new mu- 
seum is fitted up tastefully and contains a large 
number of radiates and mollusks, lithological 
and ornithological specimens, and some curi- 
osities gathered from the graves of the Incas 
in South America. President Raymond in his 
address, after describing the manner in which 
the college was started, fourteen years ago, 
dwelt upon its growth since that time. It had 
not grown so much in numbers, he said, for 
the college was literally crowded within a year 
after its formal opening; butin the develop- 
ment of the institution toward a _ higher 
standard of scholarship there had beena steady 
progress. The institution was not sectarian in 
any sense, but allowed the widest liberty of 
thought. Woman’s natural right to be ed- 
ucated as thoroughly as man was no longer a 
doubtful proposition, though the means of 
effecting that end might be a disputed ques- 
tion. While Dr. Raymond rejoiced in every 
new experiment in advanced study for women, 
he was unwilling to discuss the problems of co- 
education, for the charter of Vassar allowed 
only a separate education for women. After 
speaking of the necessity of physical culture 
and of the immense importance attached to it 
at Vassar, he made a strong plea for the estab- 
lishment of more scholarships for the thou- 
sands of girls throughout the country 
whose intense desire to be educated was 
prevented simply by poverty. Our limited 
space prevents a further abstract of Presi- 
dent Raymond’s remarks. We wish he could 
have spoken more in detail of the advantages 
of separate education as compared with coed- 
ucation in our higher educational institutions, 
for Vassar College is the most conspicuous 
and successful example of the former. 





....Prof. D, C. Gilman’s acceptance of the 
presidency of the John Hopkins University, 
at Baltimore, will take him to that city in the 
spring. He recently expressed to the trustees 
his views in regard io the new institution. He 
proposes to publish yearly the results of the 
professors’ researches, which would prove 
valuable contributions to intellectual prog- 
ress. The University is to be a school of the 
highest grade in its several branches of study, 
which include law, scientific, medical colleges, 
belles-letters, a department of oriental lan- 
guages, etc. The institution will be neither 
sectarian nor political. The endowment of 
the founder places $3,000,000 in the hands of 
the trustees for the support of the University. 


....Prof. Tayler Lewis, LL.D., of Union 
College, has been chosen to deliver the Vedder 
Lecture this year before the students of the 
Theological Seminary and of Rutgers College, 
at New Brunswick. The subjects are as fol- 
lows: The Fearfulness of Atheism; The Deni- 
al of the Supernatural ; Cosmical Objection to 
the Scriptures, Astronomical and Geological ; 
The Kingdom of God, or the Greatness of the 
Bible Theism as compared with the Physical or 
Philosophic View of the Kosmos. 


..»-President Eliot’s classmates ot 1853 
have issued a circular soliciting subscriptions 
to a fund for paying for a portrait of him, to 
be hung in Memorial Hall, Cambridge, ‘‘ be- 
fore he has attained that patriarchal appear- 
ance which is common to most if not to all 
of the past presidents of Harvard, as shown 
on those walls.’’? It is a doubly valuable com- 
pliment to President Eliot that his classmates 
wish to have him painted while he looks as 
they have been accustomed to see him. 


....-Chief-Justice Waite has presented to the 
Yale Law School a portrait of ex-President 
Woolsey. It isacopy of the one now in the 
Yale Art Gallery, painted by Prof. Niemeyer. 


....The students in the Newton Theolog- 
ical Seminary are 72; Bangor Seminary, 46; 
Union, 117; Andover, 67; Yale, 103; and Chi- 
cago, 44. 

....There are 21 universities in Italy, the 
oldest being at Bologna, which was founded 
A. D. 1119. 










Pebbles. 
A NOOSE PAPER: a death warrant, 
...-Much of what we cannot help is the poor, 


...-A good excuse for borrowers: it’s Lent, 


.-.-A man in Brooklyn says that since the 
panic a much larger number of women hava 
been married then men. 


...“ Shingle weddings’’ are coming rapidly 
in style now, it is said. This novel wedding 
takes place when the “first born” is old 
enough to spank. 


-»..The man who won’t take a paper be- 
cause he can borrow one has invented a ma- 
chine with which he can cook his dinner by 
the smoke of his neighbor’s chimney. 


.... They thought they had an earthquake in 
Rhode Island, Tuesday—a mistake which prob- 
ably arose from that Westerly fat girl slipping 
up on the sidewalk. 


---.‘'Do you believe there are any people who 
never heard ‘ Old Hundred’ ?’’ asked a musi- 
cal young lady at the family table. ‘‘ Lots of 
folks never heard it,” interrupted a precocious 
young brother. ‘‘ Where are they, I should 
like to know?’ “In the deaf and dumb 
asylums.” 


...-A subscriber to a paper died a few days 
ago, leaving four years’ subscription unpaid. 
The editor appeared at the grave when the lid 
was being screwed down the last time and put 
in the coffin a palm-leaf fan, a linen coat, and a 
thermometer, which are only used in warm 
cHmates. 


...“*Why is it that I cannot skate like I 
used to?” muttered old Mr. Wrinkles, as he 
rose from the ice, removed his skates, applied 
the palm of his hand to the small of his back, 
and hobbled away. ‘‘Ask me an easy one,” 
said the policeman who assisted him intos 
hack and directed the driver to his home. 


....A school-girl in Davenport was over- 
heard trying to convince a school-fellow that 
she liked him better than she did some other 
urchin, of whom he seemed jealous. ‘Of 
course, I like you better than I do Bill,’ she 
said: “for don’t I miss words in my spelling 
lesson on purpose, 80 as to be down at the foot 
of the class, where you are?” 


...-A degree of latitude.—There was a most 
accommodating man who was captain of 4 
steamship. One day a soldier lost his cap 
overboard, and went to the captain about it. 
The old gentleman said it was impossible to 
stop the vessel to recover it; but he kindly 
offered to make a mark on the rail where it 
went overboard and get it when he came back. 


.... Woman does a great deal to discourage 
lofty sentiments of patriotism. When a man 
is leaning over the back fence telling a neigh- 
bor how he would shed his last drop of blood 
for suffering Louisiana, it disturbs him to have 
his wife yell from the kitchen: ‘Look a- 
here! Are you coming with that bucket of 
water, or shall I come out and see to you?”’ 


.... This is the month to prepare for spring 
work, The mowing-machines should be oiled 
and run around the lot a few times to see if 
they are in good order. If the corn-planters 
work hard, they should be sent to the black- 
smith shop and sharpened. The thrifty hus- 
bandman will see that bis grindstones have a 
fresh coat of paint and that his threshing- 
machines are well sand-papered. 


...-The difference.—When a lady slips on 
the sidewalk, she gracefully sits’ down, and 
that’s the end of it. A man, however, always 
tries to catch himself on the other foot, drops 
all his bundles, and uses bis arms for a bal- 
ancing pole, struggles desperately for about 
ten seconds in a vain endeavor to recover his 
equilibrium, and finally goes sprawling like a 
collapsed windmill, Then he swears. 


....‘* What is yourname?’’ asked.a census- 
taker. ‘‘John Corcoran.” ‘Your age?” 
“Twenty-one.” ‘ What nativity?” ‘ Well, 
that’s what bothers me. Ill tell you, and 
may be you can make it out. My father was 
Irish, but is pow a naturalized American citi- 
zen; my mother English ; and I was born on a 
Dutch frigate, under the French flag, in Turk- 
ish waters. Now, how is it?” 


...**One of the pleasantest sights in human 
nature,” remarked Bijah, as he sat down, ‘‘is 
to’’—he rose up suddenly, became very red in 
the face, and, as he held an eight-ounce tack 
up in his fingers, he hoarsely whispered: 
‘‘Show me the wretch who sot me down on 
this ’ere tack !’? There was an awful stillness. 
Some of the loafers looked straight at the wall 
ahead, and others looked down, while the boys 
turned pale and crowded back against the par- 
tition. ‘**Never mind!’ continued the old 
man. ‘Justice sleeps, but never dies. Pil 
live a hundred years but what: I'll have’ blood 
for this!” 
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THE {NDEPER DEBT 





Tum report on. Louisiana, signed by 
Messrs. Hoar, Wheeler, and Frye, makes the 
following statement: 

“‘Of the number of males over twenty-one 
in the State of Louisiana in 1870 there were, 
the census, white 87, colored 87, 
making a total of 174,187. Of the whole eolo 

population over twenty-one there were 157,049 

He could not read and write. If half these 
were female, we have colored voters who are 
reported as illiterate 78,524 out of 87,121. 
These masses of illiterate voters must of ne- 
cessity, toa very large extent, be instruments 
in the hands of others, who can influence their 
passions or excite their fears. This condition 
has not improved since 1870.’’ 
The number of white voters who are in the 
same predicament as to illiteracy, though 
much Jess than that of colored voters, is large 
when compared with the average of the 
Northern states. More than one-half of the 
entire population of the state over twenty-one 
can neither read nor write. Such an immense 
pereentage of ignorance is one of the sad in- 
heritances of slavery, and at the same time one 
of the most formidable difficulties in con- 
ducting a republican government on the 
basis of universal suffrage. The same 
difficulty exists to a greater or less extent 
in the other Southern states, and in them all 
it can be cured only by time and patient labor. 
The greatest boon that can be given to the 
South is education. This is what the colored 
people most need, as well as a very large part 
of the white people of the South. Universal 
suffrage without universal education can never 
bea governmental success, If all the states 
were to adopt the principle of Massachusetts, 
and require, asa qualification for voting, the 
capacity to read and write, their governments 
would be much more wiscly and safely ad- 
ministered. Considering the illiteracy of the 
South, we are not at all surprised that the ex- 
periment of universal suffrage, while, as we 
hope, it will prove an ultimate good, has been 
attended with a large amount of present evil, 
which can be cured only by a more general 
system of education. The best interests ofthe 
white race, to say nothing about patriotism 
and philanthropy, demand that they should 
seek to educate the colored people. Igno- 
rance was the demand of slavery; but knowl- 
edge is the demand of citizenship and the 
elective franchise. 


-.+.The Senate last week passed the bills for 
the admission of Colorado and New Mexico 
into the Union as states.. The census of 1870 
gave the former a population of 39,864 and the 
latter a population of 91,874. Colorado has 
since more than doubled and perhaps trebled 
her population, while the increase in New 
Mexico has been but slight. There is no evi- 
dence before Congress that either of these~ 
territories has a population equal to the ratio 
necessary for a representative in the Lower 
House. If admitted into the Union, each will 
be entitled to two senators in the Senate of 
the United States, and will, hence, have the 
same political weight in the Senate as the great 
states of New York and Pennsylvania. Ad- 
mitting these two territories, and thus making 
thirty-nine states, we shall have for the result 
the fact that eight of the largest states, com- 
prising more than one-half of the entire pop- 
ulation of the United States, will be repre- 
sented in the Senate by sixteen senators, and 
the remaining thirty-one states, with less than 
half the population of the country, will be 
represented by sixty-two senators. We submit 
that this is an evil, growing out of the nature 
of our political system, which ought not to be 
increased by a hasty admission of new states, 
The population should, at least, be equal to the 
ratio necessary for one representative, and we 
think it would be better to make it double this 
amount. Merely political reasons are very 
poor reasons for turning a territory into a 
étate. 


. Though the elected successor of General 
Butler in Congress is a nominal Democrat, he 
was elected by Republicans and talks very 
much like one, It is clear that a Democrat 
who succeeds in gaining the praises of the 
Boston Daily Advertiser and the Springfield Re- 
publican is a very different sort of a@ politician 
from the representative Democrats elected by 
Maryland and Kentucky constituencies. While 
we see a Democrat in Maryland <cdvising his 
son to submit to an ignominions dismissal 
from the public service rather than submit to 
& personal association with a colored man, bis 
equal in rank, in the Essex district of Massa-. 
chusetts, Mr. Thompson, the successor 
of General Butler, declares: ‘For one, I 
want nothing said about colored people 
or white people or of any discrimina- 
tion, in any manner or form. I want it for- 
ever lifted out of legislation. We are not to 
treat the colored people as the wards of white 
people, or of the General Government, or of 
the states; but they are to be good American 
citizens, with every right and privilege which 
the country bas given them. I speak earnest- 





" upon this matter, because the time .has 


come when we must stand squarely upon that 
platform.” These are braye words indeed to 
come even from a Massachusetts Democrat, 
and it is to be hoped that Mr. Thompson will 
not forget them when he goes to Washington. 
But how came sucha man to go into the Dem- 
ocratic ranks at all? Mr. Thompson has 
formed an ideal of the Democratic party, 
however, widely at variance with the actual 
conduct of that party, whose “ natural posi- 
tion,” he says, “is to be foremost in the de- 
fense of the liberties of the people.” If that 
be the natural position of the Democratic 
party, it bas been conducting itself for many 
years in 8 most unnatural manner, 


-+-»The renomination of General Hawley as 
&@ candidate for the next Congress for the first 
congressional district of Connecticut ought to 
be and, as we presume, is equivalent to his 
election. The district is Republican and Gen- 
eral Hawley is the strongest man in the dis- 
trict. Had the legislature last year been Re- 
publican, he would in all probability have been 
elected to the Senate of the United States. 
He is one of the ablest men in either house of 
the present Congress, with not astain upon 
his public record. While, as a Republican, 
thoroughly true to the great principles of free- 
dom and equal rights, he is, nevertheless, one 
of those Republicans who take the liberty to 
think for themselves and judge of all public 
measures upon their merits, rather than their 
mere party relations, His speech on the cur- 
rency question last winter was one of the 
ablest made in Congress. The Republicans in 
the next House of Representatives will have 
the position of a minority, and such men as 
Messrs, Blaine, Hawley, and Garfield will be 
greatly needed. Indeed, the Republican party 
specially needs at the present time to be rep- 


‘resented by its strongest, wisest, and purest 


men. It has been seriously damaged by too 
many representatives of the Butler stamp. 


-.--There isa good prospect of an active 
campaign in New Hampshire; but the Demo- 
crats there will not be favored with the lively 
assistance of Andy Johnson, upon which they 
had calculated. He sends word to them that 
he cannot come to their aid, for two good rea- 
sons—‘‘the weather is. too lively’? and he is 
“too busy.’’ But he gives them a word of ad- 
vice, which ought to do them good. He says: 
“All our troubles have come from the Demo- 
cratic attempt to break up the Union and 
overthrow the Constitution in 1861-65.” And 
then he adds the very significant words: ‘When 
I say that I am for equal rights I mean it; but 
when you say it you don’t mean it.”” This is 
wholesome; but neither complimentary nor 
consolatory for New Hampshire Democracy. 
The campaign in New Hampsbire was opened 
in Manchester by a speech from Fred. Douglass. 
After-the 4th of March the Republicans will be 
re-enforced by General Hawley and Senator 
Cragin. 


.... Noisy men in Congress, as well as in 
other places, received a very telling rebuke 
from Mr. Scofield, of Pennsylvania, who, 
in- replying to Mr. Chittenden, of Brook- 
lyn, on the question of increasing the tariff, 
said that ‘“‘he had always observed that a man 
who clapped his hands and spoke with such 
immense emphasis was almost always in the 
wrong.” There is great good sense in Mr. 
Scofield’s quiet observation, and it would be 
conducive to the general welfare if people who 
address public audienees could be convinced 
that a calm and dispassionate appeal to the 
understanding always produces a better effect 
than words spoken with what Mr, Scofield 
calls “ immense emphasis.”’ 


..-Not only Senator Anthony, of Rhode 
Island, sees grim-visaged civil war hovering 
over the return of the Democrats to power, 
but the Boston Traveller thinks so too. Mr. H. 
C. Baird, of Philadelphia, sees the “‘front of 
battle lower” and thinks a civil war immi- 
nent, not because the Democratic party is 
coming into power, but as an inevitable re- 
sult of a return to specie payments. Perhaps 
Mr. Baird imagines that the friends of a green- 
back currency will instigate the war as the 
readiest means of compelling a return to a 
paper currency. 


.-.. The legislature of Maine has set an ex- 
ample in the dispatch of business which we 
should be glad to see our own legislature 
strive to imitate. The Maine legislature ad- 
journed last week, after a session of but fifty 
days, during which it elected a United States 
senator and disposed of seventeen amend- 
ments to the constitution, companies were 
incor porated with $2,575,000, and eleven new 


savings aoe authorized. Our loftiatd fe 
has been in pene near sixty days and has 
done nothing yet bu 


pert reepge extra session of Con- 
gress, and this will be a very great relief to 
Bs country, for it would be distracting to 
the regular course of business of all kinds 
if there were to be any new schemes intro- 
duced on the questions of finance and revenue, 





Ministerial Register, 


Ianalbcapeiditabeinmtineition cuit recetved. 


BAPTIST. 
BREWSTER, J. M., Dover, N. H., called to 
Providence, R. I. 
CAMERON, R., New York, resigns. 
CAULDWELL, A., Stockton, N. J., resigns. 
CLARK, M. C., Waverly, Ill, resigns. 
CLOWE, G. W., White Plains, N.Y., resigns. 
DAMON, B. H., Gaines and Murray, N. Y., 
resigns. 
GATES, A., Waterford, Conn., died, Jan. 30th. 
GILKES, W., Deep River, Ct., resigns. 
art A., Bangor, Me., called to Greenville, 


GROW, W. B., called to Carbondale, Pa. 

HAMMOND, W. W., Jersey City, N. J., re- 
signs. 

HODGE, J. L., D.D., goes to Bowronville, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HOPKINS, G., Covert, N. Y., resigns. 

HUMPSTONE, W., Milton, N. Y., resigns. 

IRVING, J. J., accepts a call to Western-ave. 
ch., Chicago, Tl. 

JARVIS, F. M., Portsmouth, O., resigns. 

JEFFREY, R., D.D., Tabernacle Lay {Coll., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

KEBSER 6. Trenton, N. J., called to Wake- 

, Mass. 
LAWSON, Dkr., Brookline, Mass., resigns, 
LEE, 8. J., Johnson’s Creek, N. Y., resigns. 


LINDSEY, G. 8., Brush Creek, goes to Locust 
Grove, O. 

MALLORY, O. E., Batavia, N. Y., goes to 
Lowell, M ass. 


MANLY, C., D.D., Staunton, Va., called to 
Greenville, 8. C: 


NAGEL, H., Newport, Ky., ord. Feb. 9th. 

PARKER, J. W., D.D., Washington, D. C., re- 
signs, 

REED, A. W., of the Maine Agricultural Col- 
lege, called to Lisbon, Me. 


SHELDON, D. P., Penfield, O., ord., Feb. 17th. 
SIEGFRIED, T. J., goes to Mansfield, O. 


SLOAN, W. H., Marion, N. Y., goes as Mis- 
sionary to Burmah. 


SMITH, C. E., New Haven, Ct., resigns, 


STENGER, W. a. Bellefontaine, called to 
Phenixville, Pa 


STIFFLER, Pror., of Shurtleff Coll., goes to 
Hamilton, N. X. 


WALDEN, W. _N., Packersville, goes to 
Bloomfield, Conn. 


WASHINGTON, 8., Jacksonville, Il., resigns. 


WESTON, D., D.D., Hamilton Theo. Sem., 
N,o Kay died, Feb. ‘Bist, aged 38. 


OONGREGATIONAL. 
BARROWS, J. H., Marshall, Mich., resigns, 
oe 8., called to Pacific ch. New Bedford, 


pac T. G., Whitewater, Wis., called to 
Hudson, Mich, 


Pree bas A., Little Falls, goes to Dallas 
y, 
DAVIS, R. H., Granby, Mass., inst., Feb. 16th. 


DENNERS, 8. R., D. D., Lynn, Mass., called 
to New Haven, Ct. e 


FENN, —a Windsor, Ct., died, Feb. 19th, 


FRAZER 3 Montreal, Can., goes to West 
Derby, Vt. 18 


FRENOH, tl. C., Brooklyn, N. Y., has not, as 
reported, been called to Worcester, Mass, 

DOUGHERTY, J. G., Wyandotte, Kan., sup- 
plies at Cheyenne, Wy. 

GATES, M. A., called to Warner, N. H. 

GAYLORD, W. H., West Meriden, Ct., resigns. 

GILMAN, N. P., Bolton, Mass., inst.,March 4th. 


HALL, A. H., Boston Highlands, Mass., called 
to Meriden, Ct. 


HANLEY, 8S. P., So. Coventry, goes to Tal- 
cottville, ct.” 


HARRAH, C. C., Brookfield, Mo., resigns, 
a ee Maynard, Mass., goes to 


JONES, 8., Columbus City, goes to Red Oak, Ia. 

KIMBALL, J., San Francisco, supplies at Ked- 
ford, Cal. 

LADD, J. B., Mazeppa, called to Grand 
Meadow, Minn. 


| MEANS, D. M., of Yale Theo. Sem., made 


tutor in Yale College. 


bess oe E. A. Neosho Falls, goes to > Neosho, 
Minn 


MOORE, FE. D., Springfield, I11., resigns. 
MUNGER, T. T., Lawrence, Mass., called to 
San Buenaventura, Cal. 


MUNSON, F., Patchogue, N. Y., goes to Mid- 
dle Haddam, Ct. 


NEWCOMB, G. B., New Haven, Ct., called to 
Baltimore, Md. 
roar.» R. O., Willsborough, N. Y., ord., Feb. 


PULLAN, F. B., of Yale Theo. Sem., supplies 
at So. Amhefst, Mass, 


ROGERS, G., Glyndon, Minn., resigns. 
ROOT, Mr., supplies at Randolph Center, Vt. 
SHERWIN, J. C., Menominee, Wis., resigns. 


ST. D, of Union Theo, Sem., ord,, at 
ord, Ct., Feb. 19th. 
STRASENBURGH, &., Downsville, goes to 
Rushville, N. Y. 


TUCKER, W. T., Manchester, N. H., resigns. 
TUTHILL, E. oo Georgetown, Col., goes to 
Martinez, Col. 


vee unt ha sas gall to Plymouth ch., 


LUTHERANS. 
KLOCE, N., Knox, goes to Knowersville, N. ¥. 
LEHMANN, A., Des Peres, Mo., died, Feb. 1st, 
MILLER, E., Dixon, T., goes to Cincin- 
nati, O, 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 


BUGBEE, L. H., D. D., president of Wesleyan 
College, Cincinnati, O.,; made ident of 
Allegheny College, Meadville, 

CHAMBERLAIN, J., D.D., Lyndonville, N. 
Y., died, Feb. 20th, aged 80. 

Se E. H., Ballard Vale, Mass., died, 

e 
NOYES, G. 8., died, at Boston, Mass, 
— N. C., Richmond, Ind., died, Feb. 


REVELS, H. R., D.D., late U. 8. senator and 
formerly an. African Methodist, becomes 
a Methodist Episcopalian. 

SHELDON, H.C., of Yale Theo. Sem., made 
professor of history in Boston University. 

OUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN, 

JARRELL, C. N., Orangeville, goes to Pilot 
Grove, Tex. 

JOHNSTON, J. E., Oakland, goes to Lucy 
Depot, Tenn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BISHOP, W., D.D., Salina, supplies at Inde- 
pendence, Kan, 

BURTON, 8. M., Grafton, 0., goes to Watts- 
burg, Pa. 

CLARK, A. R., Chester, called to George- 
town, O. 

CLARKE, G. M., Howell, Mich., goes to Eaat 
Boston, Mass, 

COAN, G. A. ee A ater ae in Persia, 
goes to Homer, Mi 

CONDICT, W., i iin N. ¥., goes to 
Morristown, N. Jd. 

DOWNS, C. B., Homer, goes to Lithopolis, 0. 

DECAMP, A. F., supplies at Shawano, Wis. 

MEALY, J. M., Nesbannock, called to New 
Brigton, Pa. 

MoGONIGLE, Mk., of Allegheny Theo. Sem., 
called to Ebensburg, Pa. 

rent LS L. Be Londonderry, N. H., installed 


piekanron, J. W., Iola and Carlyle, Kan., 
died, Feb 12th. 


POST, L. S., Londonderry, N. H., installed 
Feb. 2ist. 


SHANKS, 45 D., Cannonsburg, Pa., goes to 
Jewett, O 
SNASHALL, A., Huron, N. Y., resigns. 
WHITON Mr, Lyon, Mass., called to Lock- 
port, i, ¥. 
PRESBYTERIAN (SOUTH). 
—s M. C., Clinton, Ala., inst., Feb. 
tb. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

BAILEY, §..R., cm Mass., ord., mis- 
sionary, Feb. 19th 

BARROWS, N., Mansfield, Pa., goes to Rah- 
way, 

BEERS, H. W., D.D., Ogdensburg, N. Y., goes 
to San Francisco, Cal. 

BROWN, H. J., JB., Detroit, Mich., ordained 
priest. 

— C. A, Batesville, goes to Helena, 
Ark. 


FAIR, C., New Orleans, La., resigns. 


GALLAHER, W. H., Wrentham, Mag., ord., 
priest, Feb, 19th. 


HAINES, C. R., Catonsville, Md., goes to 
Petersburg, 


HILTON, C. W., New Orleans, La., resigns. 

HITCHCOCK, W. A., Binghamton,’ N. Y., 
goes to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MARTIN, H. B. 8., Hackettstown, called te 
Jersey City, N. J 


MERCER, A. G., D.D., Newport, R. L, called 
to Newark, N. J. 


MILLER, A. J., Meriden, Ct., made priest, 
Feb. 2ist. 


MURPHY, T. L., Newport, R. 1, goes to 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


PARSONS, <A. T., Danielsonville, Ct., made 
priest, Feb. 2ist. 


RENOUF, E. A., Keene, N. H., goes to Paris, 
France. 


SEABREASE, A. W., Rochester, Minn., re- 
signs. 


SNIVELY, T. A., Albany, N. ¥., ord., priest, 
Feb. 2ist. 
REFORMED (GERMAN). 


a J., Youngstown, goes to Walholding, 


CRAWFORD, J., New Bloomfield, goes to 
West Susquehanna, Pa. 


DUBBS, J. H., Philadelphia, Pa., made pro- 
fessor in Franklin and Marshall College. 


GROSSHUESCH, T., New Middictown, Ind., 
goes to Dundee, Th. 

HOUECKER, B. R., Alma, Wis., goes to Coy- 
ington, O. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC. 
cone J. J., New York, died, Feb. 2ist, aged 
GORE, R., Baltimore, Md., goes to Louisville, 
Ky 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN. 
ae wr J. M., of Nebraska, called to-Clinton, 


SIRREA TES, J., New York, inst., Jan. 

» os & R, C., called to North Kortright, 

MocRRA, R. T., Worth, goes to Conemaugh, 

MoK: J., Nebraska City, Neb. ies at 
nae Rh iy y , Supp 





WIGAMS 0, ‘Bro, Mask, sation a Aes a B., Philadelphia, Pa., inst, 
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Literature, 


The prompt mention in our Ust of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pubd- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





THE GREAT SOUTH.” 


Tue conductors of Scribner’s Monthly de- 
termined three years agoto publish in their 
magazine a literary and pictorial record of 
travel in the Southern States, which should 
be the most elaborate description of that 
portion of the country ever published. The 
plan was originally suggested by Mr. 
Roswell C. Smith, one of the proprietors 
of the magazine, and was carried out dur- 
ing the whole of the year 1878 and the 
spring and summer of 1874. . The literary 
portion of the undertaking was: assigned 
to Mr. Edward King, whose previous 
career had included a successful engage- 
ment on the Springfield Repiblican and a 
foreign tour as correspondent of the Boston 
Journal Mr. King had also. con- 
ducted an evening paper of his own 
in.. Springfield and had _ contributed 
to Scribner several interesting and graphic 
prose papers and poems. The artist 
selected was Mr. J. Wells Champney, 
whose drawings as they came to hand were 
placed in the hands of expert engravers. 
The success which the series deserved and 
attained during the year and a half of its 
publication very many of ouf readers al- 
ready know; to the rest we may say that 
its text and pictures rendered it not only a 
perfect fulfillment of the promises attending 
its inception, but made it the most elabor- 
ate and valuable set of papers yet printed 
concerning any portion of the country. 

The volume before us embodies in a re- 
vised form much of the original text; while 
all the iilustrations are given in full as they 
originally appeared in the magazine. We 
were glad to see when the book came to 
our hands that the magazine plates had 
been discarded entirely, and that the text 
had been newly set throughout. The 
typography of Scridner’s is very handsome, 
only one other of our magazines—Lippin- 
col?s—rivaling it in this respect; while its 
wood-cuts have been superior in engraving 
and impression to those of its Philadelphia 
contemporary. We do not see, however, 
that the mechanical execution of the vol- 
ume isat all inferior to that of the maga- 
zine, or that the delicate and beautiful 
pictures have lost any of their clearness 
and fineness. No better wood-cuts, all 
things comsidered, have ever appeared in 
an American gift-book than those so plenti- 
fully scattered over these pages; and, were 
there nota line of accompanying text, they 
would of themselves furnish a good pic- 
torial description of the Southern States. 

But, while it was not the intention of the 
projectors of the undertaking to dissever 
its literary and art branches—as, indeed, 
Mr. King and Mr. Champney were far 
from desiring to do themselves—we must 
not by mentioning the latter gentleman’s 
work first give the impression that it is the 
overtopping element in the book. Not 
many tasks at the present time would have 
been more useful than this, since the North 
is not less interested in the material and 
social welfare of the South than is the 
South herself. Northern capital must, in 
the nature of things, be largely employed 
in the recuperation of the territory so 
materially injured by the war; and the 
prosperous state of the record of South- 
em products during the past year or 
two cannot fail to lend a stimulus to 
the sending forth both of Northern 
capital and Northern settlers. To the 
citizen, the capitalist, and the ‘egis- 
lator, therefore, nothing is needed in the 
matter more than facts; and aset of papers 
like these, or the letters of ‘‘ Gar,” in the 
New York Times, are worth more than 
dozens of editorials or essays, provided 
only that they are the product of an impar- 
tial and intelligent mind. Mr. King’s task 
was certainly a difficult and delicate one. 
He. has, on the whole, performed it in a 








*THe GREAT SOUTH; a Record of Journeys in 
Louisiana, Texas, the Indian Territory, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, West Virginia, and Maryland. By Ep- 
WARD KinG. Diustrated by J. WELLS CHAMPNEY. 
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very creditable and successful manner. In 
treating of the State of South Carolina, for 
instance, it was very necessary that & thor- 
oughly trustworthy observer should avoid 
the negro-worshiping bias on the one hand 
and the fire-eating and White League senti- 
ment on the other—that he should, in fact, 
mirror the existing state.of things in a 
full and unprejudiced way: Thisit appears 
that he bas done. Other states he has, of 
course, described equally well. 

Mr. King and his associates did not make 
child’s play of their task. ‘‘Theauthor and 
the artists associated with him in the prepa- 
ration of the work traveled more than twen- 
ty-five thousand miles; visited nearly every 
city and town of importance in the South; 
talked with men of ,all classes, parties and 
colors; carefully investigated manufactur- 
ing enterprises and sites ; studied the course 
of politics in each state since the advent of 
reconstruction ; explored rivers, and pene- 
trated into mountain regions heretofore 
rarely visited by Northern men.” It is 
gratifying to learn that they were every- 
where friendly and generously received by 
the Southern people. Mr. King sums up 
much of the wisdom acquired during this 
elaborate trip by saying—to continue to 
quote from his preface—thut the South has 
been overwhelmed by 8 variety of misfor- 
tunes; but that upon it the dawn of a 
better day is breaking. 

We cannot summarize the contents of the 
volume in this place, nor is it necessary to 
do so. It is @ useful treasure-house of 
much-needed information and its stores 
have been acquired by a very creditable 
outlay of time, patience, and money on the 
part of the various persons who have taken 
part in its preparation. It will be a long 
time before it will lose the value it now has 
as a repertory of information and interest- 
ing record of travel. The interest Amer- 
icans take in exploration is thorough, and 
in this book many of them will have the 
additional satisfaction of learning unknown 
facts about their next-door neighbors at 
bome, so to speak. Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare 
has been telling us of late of discoveries and 
travels within a day’s journey of Rome; so 
perhaps Northern ignorance of a somewhat 
younger region is excusable. Now that 
The Great South is published, however, it 
will not continue to be excusable. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIME 
MINISTER.* 


A STATESMAN who commences his. par- 
liamentary career before he 1s: twenty-one 
years old and continues in active political 
life until he is past the age of fourscore and 
four must be able to recollect a good many 
things which would be well worth learn- 
ing; but Earl Russell’s Recollections and Sug- 
gestions contain very little that is enter- 
taining to an American reader. They are 
merely recollections of incidents connected 
with parliamentary events and are neces- 
sarily destitute of the personal interest and 
local coloring which give piquancy and 
suggest so much in such narratives as 
the diaries of Charles Greville and of 
Crabb Robinson. There is no. scandal 
about kings and queens in Lord 
Russell’s Recollections. Doubtless he could 
recollect enough if he chose to publish 
such matters; but he is the furthest pos- 
sible‘from being a Horace Walpole, and, 
after his recommending that the personal 
memoirs of Lord Byron should be burned, 
although the writer of them intended that 
they should be published, nothing could be 
expected from him but the most decorous 
recollections of the most decorous people. 
The one little bit of personal history 
which ‘‘the noble lord” vouchsafes to. his 
readers of any special importance is that 
contained in his’ preface relating to his 
education, or, rather, to his lack of it. He 
is the only British premier, we believe, ex- 
cepting Disreali, who jgained the high posi- 
tion of the premiership without. having 
had the advantages of an university edu- 
cation. He tells us that he asked his 
father, the Duke of Bedford, to allow him 
to go to the University of Cambridge, and 
was told that there was nothing to be 
learned at the English universities. His 
father then sent him to Edinburgh, to be 
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educated im the family of Professor Play- 
fair, whom he characterizes as the most 
upright and the most benevolent of philos- 
ophers. 

While traveling in Spain, and before he 
was 21, his father had been elected as a mem- 
ber of Parliament from Tavistock, when his 
public career began. He is now a member 
of the House of Lords, and during the past 
sixty years, in which the greatest changes 
that have taken place in political organiza- 
tions have happened, he has taken an 
active part, and always on the side of 
progress and freedom. His recollections 
in relation to the part he took in the setting 
free of the privateers, to prey upon our 
maritime commerce during the Rebellion, 
has special interest for American readers; 
but it is not necessary that we should enter 
upon that rather confused question in this 
notice of a volume which contains so little 
to.claim.the attention of the “ general 
reader.” 

na 


.. When, 8 year or so since, we first heard 
that Thomas Wentworth Higginson was at 
work on an elementary history of the United 
States we were sure that the book would be 
an excellent one. The Young Folks’ History of 
the United States (Lee & Shepard) has just 
appeared, and it is even better than we had 
supposed it would be. Clear and accurate in 
statement, vivacious in style, avoiding pro- 
lixity on the one hand and heavy conciseness 
on the other, it is so well fitted for school use 
that it ought at once to supersede every similar 
work now used asa text-book. Let not grown 
people, either, think that they have nothing to 
do with the volume. We know of no one 
book, large or small, which will present to them 
in so succinct and telling a way the leading and 
necessary facts in the history of the ‘country. 
We are hearty believers in brief manuals, and 
have been glad to see the growing taste for 
briefer grammars, literary and general his- 
tories, and scientific books. So far is the 
brevity of many recent works of this class 
from indicating their paucity of material or 
lack of ability, it has happened very frequently 
that their authors have been among the ablest 
of modern scholars and that their contents 
have exhibited their subjects in the light of 
the most recent investigation. Such is the 
case with this volume, and Col. Higginson 
has never performed a more useful or admir- 
able literary task than in its preparation. The 
mechanical execution of the book is perfectly 
satisfactory. 


.»-The worst volume of so-called poetry 
that we have seen for a long time is Zhy 
Voyage ; or, A Song of the Seas and other Poems 
(Nelson & Phillips), by Enoch F. Burr, D.D. 
The author has actually composed two of the 
three poems in his book on the simple theory 
that to write. a pentameter line it is only 
necessary to put ten syllables together, while 
to writea hexameter twelve are needed. Lest 
this seem incredible, we quote from the 
opening lines of “The Manse” and “The 
Church ”’: 

“Blue sky, where a single great cloud-barge drifts 


gently, 
With its bulwarks of silver and opal and gold, 
Whence lean (pity our gross eyes see them so faintly !) 
Our guardian spirits, all gently tilting down. 
From out as many pictured cornucopias, 
Faint musics, perfumes, zephyrs, sparkles, tinted 


gleams, 
Freshly-culled from gardens just this side of heaven, 
On scene as fair, and on the thankful Manse 

Nestled snugly amid the sweet October glow.” 





“ The gray church rose on the hill and climbed 

Aloft, stone by stone ; and I stood on it 

And saw quite o’er the sea of human life 

To that far Port which, like a setting sun, 

Swims deep in gold. Then waters vanished ; 

Vanished east and west, vanished all,” etc. 
Thus every line in ‘‘The Manse” has twelve 
syllables and every line in “ The Church’’ has 
ten. The book is expensively produced and is 
illustrated by designs for the most part worthy 
of the text. If the Methodist Book Concern 
publishes books on authors’ account, we have 
no criticism to make against its editorial de- 
partment. 


...-The literary labors of Mrs. Mary Cowden 
Clarke have been devoted for the most part to 
Shakespeare, and certainly it will be avery 
long while before her concordance will cease 
to be indispensable to the student. But the 
qualities of mind essential in the preparation 
of a concordance are not certain to be ofa 
sort to insure good work in other fields. In 
her “‘ Girlhood of Shakespeare’s Heroines’’ a 
measure of excellence is to be found ; but in 
her other original works we are sorry to say 
that there is little worth preserving. ‘The 


| Trust and the Remittance,” published a year 


ago, was but sorry poetry—it was not, indeed, 
poetry at all; and her last book, 4 Hambling 
Story (Roberts Brothers), is net much better, 
An improbable plot is, of course, not enough 


in itself to spoil even a matter-of-fact novel; 





but Mrs. Clarke héa not uated with the sensa- 
tionalism of certain contemporary novelists 
their interest and style. ‘The story is to be 
recommended to those readers only who de 
sire amusement at the author’s expense. 


....J. B. Lippineott & Co. have published 
the fourth volume of the Memoirs of John 
Quincy Adams, comprising portions of his Diary 
from 179% to 1848. It appears in the same 
sumptuous mechanical execution which has 
accompanied the preceding volumes. Mr, 
Adams ean hardly be called, we suppose, the 
author of adiary of supreme interest as far 
as ita literary quality is concerned. Now 
and then his journal is dull and possesses no 
sort of value for anybody—reminding one, in 
fact, of the similar work undertaken by a gen- 
tleman a leaf of whose diary is given us in 
The Spectator. Every journal so bulky as this 
must needs be sometimes flat and poor, how- 
ever, and no political record of the early 
years of this country approaches this in full- 
ness of information and minuteness of per- 
sonal allusion.. Like a local history, the work 
will increase in value year by year, and all 
the more because it is not stereotyped. 
Speaking of local histories, the last one to 
reach us comes from its publisher, J. W. 
Bouton, in neat typography and binding and 
in uncut and untrimmed edges fit to delight 
the book collector. It is the Antiquities of 
Long Island, by Gabriel Furman, to which is 
added a bibliography by Henry Onderdonk, 
Jr. The volume proper is in two por- 
tions, the first of which, on “Long 
Island Antiquities and Early History, with the 
Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants,” 
Mr, Frank Moore, under whose competent 
editorship the volume is issued, found in a 
bookseller’s shop in University Place, in this 
city. The second portion—‘t Notes, Geograph- 
ical and Historical, relating to the Town of 
Brooklyn, in King’s County, on Long Island’’— 
was published in 1824, but is now extremely 
scarce. Mr. Furman will be remembered by 
some of the elder Brooklynites as an industri- 
ous and eccentric antiquarian of the old school, 
and to the student of local history and the col- 
lector of book rarities Mr. Moore’s labors in 
the editing of the volume will be welcome. 
We must also add that the appended Bibliog- 
raphy by Mr. Onderdonk will long be indis- 
pensable. to the collector of Long Island 
literature. Porter & Coates, of Philadel- 
phia, have published in two neat volumes, and 
also in a single volume of stout 12mo size, Mr. 
Augustus J. C. Hare’s new book, Days near 
Rome. A native of the city about which he 
writes, Mr. Hare bas studied its territory with 
loving care, as his ‘previously published and 
popular work, ‘* Walks in Rome,” sufficiently 
attests. In the present volume he wanders 
outside the city limits and treats of the objects 
and scenery and people of the vicinage. 
“The ground,’ says Mr. Hare, in bis 








preface, “in many instances. had been - 


almost untrodden; several of the places de- 
scribed are difficult of access and have never 
before been visited by foreigners ; and in most 
cases published descriptions either do not 
exist at all already or are so inaccurate and 
untrustworthy as to be only misguiding. A 
great field for discovery still remains even 
within a day’s journey of Rome.” This seems 
surprising, but the fact is borne out by the 
freshness of Mr. Hare’s entertaiving pages. 
Not the least delightful part of the work is to 
be found in the delicately-drawn and well- 
engraved little landscapes, from drawings by 
the author. 

..-The Congregational Publishing Society 
has issued ip a neat red-edged volume the 
Minutes of the National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States, held at New 
Haven, last fall. Besides the regular record of 
proceedings and the lists of officers and com- 
mittees, etc., the book contains the important 
report on the’proposed consolidation of the 
benevolent societies and all the seven papers 
read by appointment. Its value to Congrega- 
tionalists as a reference book will be perceived 
at once. The late Dr. E. N. Kirk, of 
Boston, was a sweet and edifying preacher, 
the practical and wholesome revival tone of 
whose discourses distinguished him among 
the clergy of New England. While holding 
the views commonly known in the Congrega- 
tional churches as evangelical, he was by no 
means Calvinistic in a troublesome sense, but 
imparted the excellence of his disposition and 
the beauty of bis own Christian character to 
not a few of those who came under his pastoral 
care and personal knowledge. A welcome 
posthumous book will be his Lectures on 
Revivals, jast published by the Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society, Boston. These lec- 
tures, delivered in Andover Theological Sem- 
ipary in 1868,are edited by Rev. David 0. 
Mears, pastor of the North-avenue Comprege- 
tional charch, Cambridge.———A voi- 
ume of lectures delivered in the Andover Sem- 








inary is The Kingdom of Christ on Earth (Warren 


F. Draper), by Dr. Samuel Harris, late pres- 
ident of Bowdoin College and now professor 
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of eystemetle theology in Yale College. The 
lectures, with one exception, have been ppb- 
lished in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Beginning with 





@ discussion of the divine idea of Christ’s 
Kingdom and the divine and human part.in its 
advancement, Prof. Harris discusses the duty 
of Christians in Christian warfare with peace- 
ful weapons, the relations of Christ’s Kingdom 
to civilization and the spirit of the present 
age, and the distinction between millennarian- 
ism and the scriptural. doctrine of the triumph 
of that. kingdom. William Blackwood & 
Sons,. of Edinburgh, have..published . and 
Seribner, Welford & Armstrong, of this city, 
import a handsome new edition, carefully 
revised, of The Doctrine of Holy Scripture re- 
specting the Atonement, by Thomas J. Craw- 
ford, D.D. 


rao 


NOTES. 


Pror. Waityer is to contribute to the “ In- 
ternational Scientific Series” a yolume on the 
study of language. Boericke and Tafel, of 
this city, are publishing in parts an interlinear 
translation of the Bible, by Dr. Leonard Tafel, 
of New York, Dr. Rudolph Tafel, of London, 
and L. H. Tafel, of Philadelphia. The work 
will be issued in parts, of which the text and 
translation of the Old Testament will occupy 
nineteen or twenty parts and thatof the New 
Testament seven or eight. Each part will con- 
tain about 160 royal 8vo pages of text proper 
and fifteen or twenty pages of notes. Por- 
ter & Coates have in press ‘Social Science and 
National Economy,’ by Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, professor in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, E. C. Eastman, of Concord, will 
publish in two volumes a limited edition of 
“*The Geological Survey of New Hamhsbire,” 
by Prof. Charles H. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth 
College.———J. W. Bouton husin press ‘'Fu- 
Sang; or, The Discovery of America by Chi- 
nese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth Century,” by 
Charles G, Leland. Rey. Samnel Cox’s 
new religious magazine, The Hxpositor, has 
appeared in London, Hodder & Stoughton 
being the publishers. Its agents in this coun- 
try are Smith, English & Co., of Philadelphia, 
who furnish it for $5.a year. Among those 
who have promised contributions are R. Payne 
Smith, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, F. W. 
Farrar, D.D., E. H. Plumptre, D.D., J. Oswald 
Dykes, D.D., Rev. Stanley Leathes, and Rey. 
R. W. Dale, Henry Holt & Co.’s an- 
nouncements include Sainté-Beuve’s “English 
Portraits,” selected and translated by W. F. 
Rae; and Taine’s ‘* Notes on Paris, being the 
Life and Opinions of Mr. Thomas Graindorge,”’ 
translated by John Austin Stevens. 


The Publishers’ .Weelly, of this city, an- 
nounces that it is the “official organ of the 
Publishers’ Board of Trade and the American 
Book Trade Association,” and prints each 
week a commendatory resolution from the 
latter body, which recommends it as the prop- 
er medium for first announcements of books 
in press. The Weekly has ceased to reprint 
the first announcements appearing in the New 
York Commercial. Advertiser, and says: ‘Ob- 
jections having been raised to our reprint- 
ing the.‘ Publishers’ First Announcements’ 
from the Commercial Advertiser, that depart- 
ment of ‘fact and fiction’ will: hereafter be 
omitted from the Weekly. Since weare re- 
leased, by parties most interested, from what 
we heretofore had considered a duty we owed 
to them and to the trade, we beg them to un- 
derstand that itis witha sense of relief that 
we make a change which will remove from the 
Publishers?’ Weekly the only doubtful feature, 
and from us a responsibility which we prefer 




















mot to share.” We are glad this has been 


done, and hope publishers will unite in 
making the Weekly their organ for announce- 
ments. The Commercial Advertiser is no longer 
a good literary journal, and the sooner a cus- 
tom haying-nothing but. antiquity to sanction 
it is abandoned the better. Furthermore, half 
the English books announced as ‘‘in press’’ In 
the paper in question are never republished 
here at all; 80 that publishers of rival series 
of novels are constantly acting the part of the 
dog in the manger. 


The new History of Harvard University 
promises to be an uncommonly elaborate 


work. Its price in cloth will be thirty dollars, 


and Osgood’s heliotype process will be liber- 
ally used for illustrations, of which there will 
be.about a bundred and twenty, including 
views of the buildings and porteaits of the pro- 
fessors. The various subjects will be treated 
by a long list of authors, among whom are 
ex-President Hill, Profs. Peabody, Lowell, E. 
J. Young, O. W, Holmes, Stearns, Hedge, 
Gray, Bowen, Goodwin, C. C. Everett, Winlock, 
and Washbarn, Drs..J. G. Palfrey, J..F. Clarke, 
8 K. Lothrop, and G.. E. Ellis, and Messrs. J. 
L, Sibley, C. E. Norton, Charles Deane, Sam- 
uel Longfellow, E. E Hale, J. 8 Dwight, 
Alexander McKenzie,.C..P. Cranch, Edmund 
Quincy, atid T. W. Higginson, Good names, 
unfortunately, do not insure a good book ; but 
weare safe in saying that the prospectus of 





the forthcoming work is an. attractive one. 
Harvard ha -more ickate than any 
other college in the number of her histories, 
there ‘baving hitherto ‘been three—Peirce’s, 
Quincy’s; and Eliot’s. Présidént Quincy's is a 
work of considerable size. 


Mr. Horace Howard Furness, of Philadel- 
phia, says The American Bibliopolist, “\s busily 
engaged upon the third volume of his ‘New 
Variorum Shakespeare.’ It will comprise the 
tragedy of Hamlet, and when one thinks ofthe 
countless editions of this favorite play that 
have been published and the almost innumera- 
ble commentaries.and.essays that have been 
written upon this grand tragedy one cannot 
help admiring the courage which prompts Mr. 
Furness to undertake its publication in the 
same ¢xhaustive manner as his previous vol- 
umes, ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘Macbeth.’’ We 


know that Mr, Furness is.one of the most con-) 


scientious and accurate editors that has ever 
lived. He is not content to take any reference 
or statement at second band—he goes to the 
fountain-bead for it. Possessing, as he does, 
one of the finest Shakespearean libraries in the 
United States and having the time, means, and 
‘ability to carry out his grand scheme, we wish 
him every success with his undertaking.”’ In 
all of which we heartily agree, of course. Mr. 
Furness’s Shakespeare, as far as it goes, is the 
best in existence, and it is fortunate that an 
editor so competent should be able to work on 
a task so destitute of pecuniary reward. The 
two plays already published are marvels of 
cheapness, as well as of excellence, and we 
hardly see how they are sold at their present 
price without actual loss to somebody. The 
Bibliopolist closes its pleasant notice as fol- 
lows: 

“Among the new features which will be 
contained in this third volume will be an index 
to all the notes, an improvement which every 
student will thank him for. This will be pre- 
pared, we understand, by his accomplished 
wife, to whom we owe the excellent and val- 
uable ‘Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems,’ 
published last spring. It is a delightful thing 
to see husband and wife so thoroughly in unity 
as Mr. and Mrs. Furness. They are to the 
United States what Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cow. 
den Clarke are to nd, though Mr. Furness 
is far ahead of Mr. Clarke as a Shakespearean.” 


The publishers of Church and State, the Epis 
copal paper of this city, declare that it, “‘un- 
like any other religious paper in this country, 
is conducted upon the plan of the best En- 
glish jourpals, such as The Spectator and The 
Saturday Review. Instead of being merely a 
newspaper—which is the less necessary as the 
news of the weekly religious press is antic- 
ipated by the daily secular papers—it aims to 
give in brief form carefully prepared com- 


ments upon current events in all parts of the: 


world, and elaborate articles upon the great 
literary, philosophical, social, and religious 
questions of the day.” And it quotes opinions 
of high praise from bishops, American and 
English, clergymen, an M. P., etc., one of the 
first-named regarding “the Church and Siate 
as the ablest religious paper not only in our 
own Church but in the country.” Here is one 
of its “ elaborate articles’ on a certain great 
literary question of the day: 

“Mrs, Emma D. E. N. Southworth, the noted 
American authoress, has just finished writing 
anew novelette, nota line of it ever having 
been printed before, to which she has given 
the name of ‘The Specter Lover,’ and has 

ced it in the hands of her publishers, T. B. 
eterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, for imme- 
diate publication, who will issue it in a few 


days in uniform style with all her previous 


works. The volume will also contain besides 
other stories by her sister, Mrs. Francis Hen- 
shaw Baden, and it will no doubt prove to be 
one of the most popular volumes ever issued 
by this author.” 


The article was prepared, we surmise, by an 
assistant editor in Philadelphia, 


We are glad to learn that two or three recent 
works of more than ordinary excellence: are 
selling very well. Such are Higginson’s 
*‘Child’s History of the United States,” Nord- 
hoff’s “‘ Politics for Young Americans,’’ and 
J. R. Green’s “Short History of the English 
People.” The Adams Memoirs are also sell- 
ing well. 


The Atheneum for February 6th contains a 


review of “American Poetry,” comprising | 


Whittier’s . ‘‘ Hazel-Blossoms,”’ §Holmes’s 
‘Songs of Many Seasons,” and * Flora” 
(Nora) Perry’s ‘‘ After~the Ball, and other 
Poems,” The review is flippant and somewhat 


est poetry of the Inst five centuries has been 
written”; and, as a consequence, ‘‘the best 
American poetry which we know seems to 
bear the same relation to the best English 
poetry which a clever exercise in Greek iam- 
dies or Latin alcaics bears to Sophocles or 
Horace.”. The. reviewer thus falls into the 
ancient and stupid blunder of forgetting that 
all English literature is our inheritance just 
as much a6 it is the inheritance of Tenny- 
son and Matthew Arnold; so that British and 
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| American writers must, whenever they qui 
local or political : 
same canons aud be compared with the same 
men. When Swinburne began to write he 
was placed at no hereditary advantage over 

ih, for instance; and so long as our 
libraries exist the commencing bard on this 
side of the Atlantic need not feel that he must 
be a second Chaucer or Milton in order to rival, 
for the time being, the Masseys and Tuppers 
across the water. But. it is really mot .worth 
while to argue with critics who demand that, 
the people and the language remaining the 
same, an American literature should be created 
de novo—in no case to make use of materials 
antedating 1789. It may be remarked, how- 


first rank among living writers—Tennyson, 


fairly claim five—Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, 
Holmes, and Whittier. The latter poet, by 
the way, is accused by the dtheneum’s critic 
of imitating Tennyson. Notwo living bards 
are more @issimilar in. genius and style than 
these, ; : 
The Spectator accords high praise to Dr. Mas- 
son for his three-volume edition of Milton, 
thinking that he bas, if anything, been too 
industrious a collector. The followirg ts the 
closing paragraph of its review of the work : 
“In notieing thus slightly the labors of Mr. 
Masson in this splendid field of literature itis 
impossible to do anything like justice to his 
extensive knowledge, his unwearied patience, 
his carefulness in stating facts, the skill with 
which be applies and in all cases fairly applies 
the labors of earlier editors, and, above all, to 
the hearty admiration and enthusiasm which 
have sustained himethroughout his long and 
often intricate toil, The result is in the 
highest degree significant; but we are not 
sure. whether it is wholly satisfactory, Mr. 


the work may boast a completeness unachieved 
by former editors; but his extreme care to 
omit nothing has often led him, as we have 
before observed, to insert trivial matters at 
great length, which, however. fitted for a com- 
prchensive or a gossiping biography, occupy 
too large aspace in an edition of Milton’s 
poetical works. But this, after all, is a com- 
paratively trifling blemish, and there are few 
editors of our great poets who have done so 


mueh to merit the thanks notof students only, 
but of general’ readers.” 


The British Museum will certainly have to 
publish some statement or rest under the im- 
putation of having a building dangerous to the 
health of its officers;. Mr. E..A. Warren, a 
competent laborer on the catalogue of the 
printed book department, has just died, at the 
age of only thirty-eight, and some of the Lon- 
don papers are making the circumstance the 
text for some pretty plain talk. The Full Mall 
Gazette says : : 

““ Mr,’ Warren has died of disease a vated, 
perhaps even induced, by the unwholesome- 
ness of the apartment assigned to him for his 
daily work, Some time 980, when his health 
first falied, he consulted one of the first 
physicians in London, who. judiciously asked 
to see. the room in which his patient spent the 
larger part of his time. The rest of the sto 
is ‘so unpleasant that we would fain believe it 
an invention. But the story runs, truly or 

y, that on Mr. Warren reporting to the 
chief authority of ‘the Museum the doctor’s 
opinion that his room was unfit for occupation 
he was reprimanded for introducing a medical 
man without the express leave of the said 
autbority.. The story goes further than this— 
much further, indeed; but, whether it be true 
or not, one thing is certain, that we have lost 
a valuable public servant in Mr. Warren, as we 
lost one in Mr. Deutsch, and that, thongh ill 
natured peoplé would attribute both these 
losses in some degree, at least, to the obtruc- 
tiveness of certain officials, we may safely 
follow Lord Chesterfield’s rule,and never be- 
lieve more than half what we hear.” 


Mr. E. B. Nicholson, librarian of the London 
Institution, has in preparation new editions of 
Mandeville and Gower. Of the former “‘ the 
phraseology will remain unaltered, but’ the 
spelling will be sufficiently modernized to 
render Mandeville acceptable to general read- 
ers.’? Wehope, accordingly, that it will find no 
purchasers. The Gower will also be annotated. 
The text will be wholly reconstructed from an 
extensive collation of MSS.; and, besides the 
“Confessio Amantis,”’ the edition will include 
the “ Praise of Peace,’’ at least one inedited 
English poem attributed to Gower, and his 
extant French poems. For some reason, Bell 
& Daldy’s elegant 1857 edition of Pauli’s 
Gower one of the greatest drugs in the 
American market; so there isa poor showing 
for Mr. Nicholson’s edition in this country. 
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Browning, Morris, and Swinburne—we may : 


Masson gives us all we want to know, so that, 
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J H.R: cHARDS, Advertising and Purchasing 


P.-0. Box 401. Office 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
3™ Save on Holiday, Birthday, and Wedding Gifts. 


NOW READY: 
A NEW VOLUME IN THE 


BRIG-A-BRAC SERIES, 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES BY 
THOMAS MOORE and WILLIAM JERDAN, 
with Portraits in outline by Maclise from the Fraser 

Gallery of Moore, Jerdan, Scott, and Hogg. 

Lvol., square 12m0............0.00see-008 $1.50. 

Moore is one of the most pr t and Int ting 

characters in the literary history of the last century; 
but hig “Life, Memoirs, and Correspondence” by 
Lord John Russell has been so long out of print as 
to be virtually a sealed book to American readers. 
Mr. Stoddard has carefully gleaned from this vol- 
ume, which is one of the most famous and popular of 
its class, all the salient anecdotes, and he has put 
with it a careful d tion of the Remini 
of William Jerdan, who was for forty years editor of 
the Ldterary Gazette, and was thus brought into more or 
less intimate contact with all the prominent authors 
and writers of his day. The da and ini 
cences, which he tells with sueh skill, are many of 
them entirely newto American readers, since his life 
was never reprinted in this country. 


THE SEVENTH THOUSAND 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS 


(BRIC-A-BRAC SERIES). 
A Journal of the Reigns of King 
George IV and King Wiliiam IV. 
1 vol., square 12mo, cloth..........s..... 31.0. 














A NEW VOLUME IN THN 


EPOCHS” OF HISTORY. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
FIRST EMPIRE. 


By WILLIAM O’CONNOR MORRIS, 
sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
With an Appendix indicating a course of reading and 
of study by 
Hon. ANDREW D. WHITE, LL.D., 
President of Cornell University, Ithaca. 

lvol., with maps, $1. P 

Aromantic and, indeed, a tragic interest -attaches 
to the history of the French Revohition. The epoch 
which it covers is one of the most clearly marked and 
most momentous in modern times. Mr. Morris aims 
to give in exact outline the great features of this 
period of trouble and war, extending from 1789 to 
1815, placing events in their true proportions and ex- 
pressing opinions which must be endorsed as correct 
and moderate. A clearer and more aceurate idea of 
the French Bevolution may be gained from this 
manual than itis possible to derive from any of the 
more ambitious works which cover this same period. 
President White’s Appendix embodies the results of 
a careful study of this period and adds materially to 
the value and serviceability of the volume. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY 
IN THIS VALUABLE SERIES: 

I. THE ERA OF THE PROTESTANT REV- 
OLUTION. By F. SEEBOHM. (A new Edition, 
with an Appendia by Prof. G. P. Fisher, of Yale 
College, on the Literature of the Subject.) 

I}. THE CRUSADES. By the Rev. G. W. Cox. 

Ill. THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR, 1618~ 
1648. By SAMUEL RAWsON GatRDNER. 

IV. THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND 
YORK, WITH THE CONQUEST AND 
LOSS OF FRANCE, By James Gampner. 

Each volume is fully supplied with Maps. 

PHI? POP VOR, ..... 0600 cnsecerscceceee si. 


*.° Any of’ the above books sent, postpaid, on receigt of 
the price, by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


654 Broadway; New York. © 
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JOURNAL, the GREAT LITERARY WEEKLY of 
AMERICA, for one year for the REGULAR SUB- 
SCRIPTION PRICE — $3 00, 


POSTAGE PAID. 


Names entered impartially as-received, and 
FIVE DOLLARS CASH sent at once to every 


Clubs of five (at $3 each) 


Y IZ @ may retain the $61 This is our “chromo”—a 


PREMIUM of $5 to every fifth 
subscriber! The firm name is a 
sufficient guaranty of fairness and 


CASH fulfillment. Send money-order or 


registered letter to BEADLE. & ADAMS, Publishers, 98 William St., N.Y. 





PREMIUM : 








SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTERN BA- 
tAAR, $la year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
ecriper. A, BURDETTS SMITH, 

914 Broadway, New York City. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN MARCH BY 


DODD & MEAD. 


I. DR. JOHN BALL. 
fhe Yale Lectures on Preaching for 1875. 
By Raw. cous HALL, D.D., of New York. In one 
vol. 0. 


I. DR. STORRS. 
Preaching without Notes. 
By Bev. R. 8. StorRs, D.D., of Brooklyn. One vol: 
0. 





ill... DR. HALL ANP GEO. H. STUART, 
An Account of the Revival in Scotland and 
Treland, 
tinder the labors of Moody and pk 
i by Rev. ag ek as GEO 
TUART. Onevol. 2mo 
Iv. DR. ATWATER. 
The Jewish Tabernacle, its History and 
Significance. 
By Rev. E. ATWATER, of New Haven, One hand- 
some 8vo vol. Copiously iliustrated. 
Va 
A New Work on Metaphysics. 
By Rey. JOHN MILLER. Author of “Fetich in The- 
ology.” In one voi. 8vo. 


Edited 
. 


VI. 
A New Story by George Macdonald. 
VII 


A New Story by the author of the “‘ Schonberg- 
Cotta Family.” 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, - 


762 Broadway, N. Y. 


DODD & MEAD 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED: 
By HESBA STRETTON, 


THE WONDERFUL LIFE. 


4 Life of Obrist for Unlearned Readers, by the 
author of “Jessica,” ** Lost Gip,” **Bede’s Charity,” 
ete. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 

“The book ty Dep the hand which 


' semned, vi ing lost none hum YS a oe in = 
n” havin nor i grace dealing wi 
thts her them he Advance. 





EY ary ~~ pro- 


after all, to 
Pen the best uninspired life of woman's Lord and 
—- yet published in our language.”—Christian at 


By NORMAN McLEOD, 


CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


lvol. 12mo. IDlustrated. $1.50. 
CONTENTS :—Billy Buttons—Our Bob— Aunt Mary— 
T. T, Fitzroy, Esq.—Mr. Joseph Walker—The High- 
land Witch—The Old Guard—The Water Horse—A 
True Ghost 8tory—Job Jacobs and his Boxes—Wee 
Davie. 
By the same author, tn uniform style, 


THE STARLING. 


Y2mo. MDlustrated. $1.50. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
7623 BROADWAY, N. WY. 


SECOND EDITION 


HELPS TO PRAYER. 


A manual designed to aid Christian Believers in 
acquiring the gifts and in maintaining the practice of 








Kn the Fields Again 
with Professor Gray. 


BOTANY. 


How Plants Behave—How Plants Grow— 
Lessons— School and Field Book— 
Manual—Structural. 


By Prof. ASA CRAY. 


*,* The only standard, the most and the most 
extensively used of Botanical Text’ Booka,” 
t@™ We shall te ot wd = making ve: 
Tp ok et 
° 8e! —" an sample copies 0 
GRo i gong sam PAND FIELD 


BooKk—the two Sootaaeak adapted for ty ordi 








School course in the study—for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of half tife retail 
price, namely 
How Plants Grow................. aa - 
School and Field Beok............ 
CIRCULARS giving 
BOOK of the Pat net. sane yt ees and sai te dae 
pale ye sctentists and teachers. poo RT aaa 
teachers and educationalists on 


a Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


aeducational ‘Publ shers, 
and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


“Mil § Essays-0n Religion,” 


Svo, $2.50. 


* Considering both the tn- 
tensity and the direction of 
the apprehensions of the theo- 
logical world at present, how 
terrified men are at the pros- 
pect of being driven by sci- 
ence headlong into a forlorn 
wilderness of atheism and 
materialism, we may see. rea- 
son for anticipating a cer- 
tain sense of relief when it is 
found that, so far from shut- 
ting the door of hope on all 
the religious doctrines, the 
chief English propagator of 
positive aided of thought in 





this generation closes his 

speculative work in the world 

with (such) propositions.” 
—Fortnightly Review. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N. Y. 


Heery Sabbath-school Teacher should take 
the. ‘* Presbyterian at Work,” with Dr. Dur- 
yea's expositions of the Lessons of the Inter- 
national Series and other valuable helps. Hn 
close sixty-five cents for one year, with postage, 
to PETER WALKER, 1334 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia.” 
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FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 
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Tor 19 Sebotars, without Greeks)... 200 cece OO 
For 240 Scholars, (without Checks).............00.+ 6 
For 360 Scholars, without Checks).. ie 
For 600 Scholars, (without Checks)............ «.20.10 © 


Checks 60 Cents per Hundred Additional. 


| Register cannot be used without the 
Checks. Schools need as many Checks as they have 
Volumes in the Lib: 
er VOR LER ED it oan lish, 
T Both Seventh Bt Phileciphis, 
ALBERT MASON, PUBLISHER, | 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
HAS IN PRESS: 


HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS OF 


aw at iy Sd ~ —4¥ Second series. 


FO ag tng 
Fert ANCE, iN {HE FIELD or 
“LIFE A LETTERS. By Pror. W. C. 
come 5 ce 12mo. a 
THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAN D. 
By HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 1 vol., 
AN IDIOMATIC KEY TO” ‘THE 
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eg onl ANY, Pub! 3-41 Park Place, 


“ Remarkable Book.”” Arthur's Latest and Greatest 
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e crowning work of this vete Am liter- 
ature has for its topic a subject ne soctal 
life rot our whole people and gives a terrible view of 
the evil it =x ses. aot ing sensa~ 
t eens with ove y — all. 
and a Nully We eone 4 leterm to introduce 
it into every Yemrnity” in the i, and offer wn 
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Prayer in the Closet, the Family, the Social Gather- 
ings, and the Public Congregations. 
By REV. D. P. KIDDER, D.D. 


$1.75. Red-line edition, toned paper, gilt 
edges, beveled boards. $3.50. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


“ We believe no earnest can read this vol- 
ume without gaining great pened efit) —Chriatian Union. Mion 


‘ It has been pared with intelligence, judgment’ 
and cate? Christian at Work. ’ % 


“We commend it to the attention of all.”—St. Louis 
Christi in Advocate. 


Pe -, spirit is excellent, its tone elevated.”—Morning 
“It must do good am all intell: thoughtful 
and devout Christians. oe ne nriatian Lateliigences 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


No. 805 Broadway, New YoPk. 
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R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


BOUTON, Importer of Rare and Choice 
Books, S08 Broadway. Send stamp for catalogue. 
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HEALDS? HYGEIAN N HOME 


WILMINGTON, 


For the Hygienic ete taro of Invalids. 
Healthful Location, mild, port at winters, Steam 
thoro 








and ‘ban. Be i, Baths, etek Movements,” Health 
by ama gPeeEY mRALD ALD, 
EDUCATION 





WOODSTOCK ACADEMY, 


{ESTABLISHED 1801), 
WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


Spring term of this institution begins March 24 
and continues thirteen weeks. Thorough instruction 
in all the branches of an English and Classical educa- | 
tion. Music, French, and German by a native pro- 
fessor. Drawing and Painting by a first-class artist. 
Board and tuition reasonable. Location and build- 
ings unsurpassed. Boys fitted for college and 
business, Girls receive a thorough musical educa- 
tion; also in modern languages and ornamental 
branches. Few temptations and pupils receive the 
care of the principal and teachers. Attention paid to 
manners and morals. For full information and cireu- 
tars address 

J. M. CROSS, Jn., A.M., Principal. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, 


East Greenwich, R. I. A first-class school for 
both sexes. oa pre} on department for the Bose 
versity. ares 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
’ ( Charch & School 
a FURNITURE. 
Sunday-school 
and 
Lecture Room 
SETTZES, etc. 
26 Grove St., N.Y. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 
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$3.60 per dozen, by 
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THE TRUTH. 
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By. P. P. BLISS, 
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Gospel Singer. 


PHILIP PHILLIPS. 


The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 
$30 por 100 copies. Sample copy, by mail, 35 ots, 


Lee &.Walker, °**rnuctepnic 
SONCS OF JOY! 
A new Hymns_ — 
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ranged Music Store in New England, with Chicker 
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C.M. LOOMIS, New Haven, Conn. 
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STECK: 


PIANOS 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD’S FAIR, VIENNA,1873. 


WAREROOMS, 25 E. 14th St., N. Y, 
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UNHAM 


PIANOS. 
Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th 8t., 
[Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 
Send jor Mustrated Circular aad Price-List. 
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AGENT'S. 


Tue INDEPENDENT can be lucrative 
employment to Agents, Male or Female, in 
all parts of the country. Address for de- 
scriptive circulars and terms 


HENRY ©. BOWEN, Publisher, 


Box 2787, New York, 
or 


W. L. Heaton, 116 Monroe st., Chicago, Il. 


$2. 500 A YEAR 


INATION PROSPECTUS. 
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a large to sell our 
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SAMPLE to éen*. Ladies’ Combines 
tion Needle Book. with Chromos. 
stamp. F.P.' GLUCK, New Bedford, Mass 


Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
$10 b.P 4201: Penton & 00.19 Nassau S.NY, 
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ticulars free. 8. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover st., Boston, 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1875. 

Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office, 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Tae INDEPEND- 
“NT, on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 


These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 














Regular 

Price 
Agriculturist...... ccovccccceseses Gh SO $1 50 
Appleton’s Joornal........ Hes 355 400 
Atlantic Monthly........-.s000.. 355) 400 
Christian at Work...........066. 355 800 
Chimney Corner.......0.-0005. 355 400 
Demorest’s Magezine............ 255 $00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 355 400 
Harper’s Magazine .....,...+.. +4. 3 00 400 
Harper's Weekly......06 ss... 300 400 
Harper’s Bazar..... socccceceresee 300 8400 
Hearth and Home.................2% 300 
Home Journal......6...esseeeees 255 300 
Ladies’ Journal ................. 3 55 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 355 400 
Littell’s Living Age......... «esee 730. 800 


National Sunday-school Teacher. 50 150 
Popular Science Monthly.........455 500 


St. Nicholas Magazine...... soe 9 = =—8 00 
Scribner’s Montiily......... encase 355 400! 
Sunday Magaziue..... cccecccccse COU. 3% | 
The Galaxy...... Sasescthacacecee OOS. OU 


The Nation (50 weeks, pew subs.). 4 55 : 00 | 
The Nursery, (new subs.)........ 1 35 


{a POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing to act-as agents will be furnished with 
Show Bills and further terms by applying 
to us 


Bamples oo tree. 


“The “Indqendet |: 


THE ICEBERG. 


BY SARAH D. OLARK,. 





Ow the waste of the Northern Sea 
The wintry tempest raves, 

And one lone ship from the Coast of Dee 
Is climbing the angry waves. 


Fast struggles the lonely ship 
On to her death and doom, 

Nor moon nor stars in the billows dip 
To lighten the midnight gloom. 


Nor a sign her fate foretells 
To the helmsman, shrouded in snow, 

As the morning breaks and the seven bells 
Ring out from the deck below. 


Till the sun with his arrows of flame 
Shot through the fog and mist, 

And his shafts to the kindling Iceberg came, 
Till it glowed like an amethyst. 


Solemn and stately and slow, 
Rent from the giacier’s side, 

It moved in its pride, with its front aglow, 
In azure and purple dyed. 


The mighty clefts, through its deep heart rent, 
Tell of the years that have past, 
And the myriad blows through its gateway 
sent 
Of the sword of the Arctic blast. 


Its royal turrets gleam 
As it passes some lordly isle, 
And an emerald green from its currents 
stream 
For many a long white mile, 


Bright with its hues of flame, 
Silent in glory and gloom, 

Like a moving castle the Teeberg came 
To bear the ship to her doom, 


The helmsman turned to the west, 

Away from the biting blast: 
‘Now, God be praised for a haven of rest; 
. We are nearing the land at last. 


“The distant turrets gleam, 
And glistens the golden dome; 

Ere close of day our flags shall stream 
By the gates of Wolstenholme!” 


The ship flew on ber way, 
As the falcon flies in the blast, 

Till the drenching fog sbut out the day, 
Dripping on sail and mast. 


Nor fears she yet, as, her white sails set 
Through the cold, cold billows plow, 

Till the jagged reef of the Iceberg met 
The stem of her naked prow. 


Above the frowning battlements stand, 
Dark gleams the false gold dome; 

No gates of land, but death, is at band, 
Far away from love and home, 


Through the emerald green ber banners stream 
And glistens each shroud and mast, 

And she sinks and sinks in the icy stream 
To a donjon deep and fast. 


Still the Iceberg moves on the sea, 
And frowns from its lordly steep ; 

But the lonely ship from the Coast of Dee 
Lies many a fathom deep. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON, 





Tne excitement in and around Congress 
is at fever hight now, for the hours left of 
the Forty-third Congress are few and there 
are so many interests which demand _atten- 
tion and the fact is so plain that most of 
them will fail to receive it that the noise 
and clamor and confusion is intolerable 
Some things which one week ago had more 
or less of life are now dead; some danger- 
ous schemes are so crippled that it will 
take years to restore them; but I am sorry 
to say that some dangerous measures still 
remain unacted upon, and that they may 
yet be forced upon the statute-book, 

The Pacific Mail ‘‘ subsidy ” is defeated 
beyond all hope of rehabilitation, asd Mr. 
' Thomas, Scott’s pretty scheme for extract- 
ing many millions from the Treasury is 

also dead. What may be done with it in 

another Congress no one can now predict;, 
60 | but it will hardly obtain the endorsement of 
the next. Congress in its first session, for the 
presidential election. immediately follows 
it, and po party will care to go into the 
| campaign with the responsibiltiy of such a 
‘scheme upon it. Still the power of Tom 








Scott is immense, for, with an empty Treas 
ury and public opinion evidently against 
it, there were 117 members of the House 
who voted to bring up the bill for consider- 
ation. Poor Pacific Mai: goes down be- 
cause it has been managed by gamblers 
and thieves in the past. Whatever may be 
its management now, iu the past the com- 
pany has. been so frightfully mismanged 
that it is odious in Congress and tbrough- 
out the country. This unpopularity ruins 
tin Congress, for technically there can 
be no doubt but the company is at fault. 
It failed in its contract, and, therefore, Con- 
gress was at liberty to revoke the additional 
subsidy act. 

Nobody can deny that this Congress In its 
last session has shown great virtue in re- 
gard to subsidies and other schemes for 
obtaining money from the U. 8. Treasury. 

Mr. Dawes, after a long and severe con- 
test, got his Tax Tariff Bill through and 
itis now in the Senate. If itis seriously 
amended there, it cannot pass; indeed, if it 
comes back to the House at all, the chances 
are that it will never be taken off the 
Speaker's table. 

The great political measures are still in 
doubt. The Louisiana report, the Arkansas 
report, and the Force Bill in the House and 
the Civil Rights Bill and the Pinchback 
case in the Senate are either awaiting 
action or aré under consideration. The 
caucus leaders undertook by a trick to 
bring up the Force Bill Wednesday night, 
and the Opposition resorted to the only 
kind of ‘‘filibustering” left to them uoder 
the new rule to block the game, for which 
I think they do not deserve severe con- 
demnation. The House took a recess for 
dinner, with the understanding that the 
Appropriation Bill, which was ap when 
the recess was taken, should come 
up in the evening. Instead of that, 
the friends of the Force Bill, in the ab- 
sence of a number of members, refused 
to allow the Appropriation Bill to be 
considered, and proceeded to call up the 
measure they have so deeply at heart. 
Messrs. Butler and Cessna were exceeding- 
ly active in their efforts to whip in a major- 
ity ; but Mr. Randall, the shrewd leader of 
the Opposition, found eut a way to tem- 
porarily defeat them, which was by an 
occasional refusal to vote, thus showjng the 
lack of the constitutional quorum, This 
expedient, of course, is not to be justi 
fied to prevent legislation under ordinary 
circumstances; but when bitter partisans 
resort to a trick and an evasion of the 
rules to bring up and pass a measnre of 
astounding importance with but little de- 
bate, who can blame the Opposition leaders 
for meeting the movement in the only 
manner left to them? The prospect for 
the bill this moment is not a bright one; 
indeed, it cannot pass the Senate at this 
late day if the Opposition there insist 
upon prolonged. debate, There are in- 
dications, however, that the Democratic 
senators are a little afraid to attempt the 
defeat of any measure by a resort to dila- 
tory proceedings, lest the effect upon the 
country should be against them, It is he- 
lieved that the Civil Rights Bill will pass 
the Senate within afew hours. The sensi- 
ble way for the Opposition is to resort to 
dilatory motions and debate only to extort 
a fair consideration of a measure or to 
punish a resort to trickery. Nothing will 
be gained by them by actually preventing a 
vote on any important bill, for this is un 
democratic and in a sense revolutionary. 

When the Force Bill passes the House, as 
it may do this very evening, it will be 
found that all but twenty of the ablest Re- 
publican members will oppose its worst 
feature, and they will for the most part be 
sustained by men who were beaten at the 
polls last fall, If the Administration can 
extract comfort from the passage through 
the House of a political measure which is 
opposed by Republicans like Mr. Dawes, 
Mr. Garfield, the Speaker, Gen. Hawley, 
and twenty others of that stamp, and whicb 
nobody expects to see become’ a law, it 
must be in a distressed condition. 

That. the bill is supported by some excel 
lent gentlemen I do not depy, for there 
are Republicans in Congress, like Judge 
Hoar, who regard the condition of the 
colored people in some of the Southern 
states as deplorable, and they ask rigorous 
and extreme legislation for their protec 
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tion; but there are others in.the House who 
are looking to the presidential election, 
and with them it is.a fierce struggle for 
victory in 1876. To succeed, they are will- 
{ng to place the most extraordinary powers 
in the hands of the President. D. W.B. 


WASHINGTON, D, &. 





YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


BY JOHN HALL, DD. 





(De. HALL gave his seventh and eighth lectures 
last week to the Yale theological students, reports 
of which, condensed by himself for publication in 
THE INDEPENDENT, are given below.) 

Lecture No. VIL 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD SER- 
MON. 
Wart may we expect in a good sermon? 
To-morrow we shall ask what may be 





looked for in goo’ continuous preaching. 


We.can only draw broad, clear lines. Each 
man will fill in details for himself. If any- 
tbing comes up to which reference has 
already been made, it comes in a new con- 
nection and for a new purpose, 

First of all it is requisite that the sermon 
be true. Lies enough can be had without 
going to church. By lies the devil rules 
the world. Nor is it enough that it be true 
asa piece of human thought. It is to be 
true as on divine authority.. ‘‘I thiok,” 
says the Rev. Gentleman, and his hearers 
nist set about. considering who he is, for 
as he is so is his thought. So they are oc- 
cupieé with two things—the man and the 
message. But when he declares “The 
Lord says,” it isa different matter. Now 
he is out of the question, and the hearer 
has to do with the Lord. Ethical writers 
have done good; all credit to the moralists ; 
no wise man disregards them; but, when 
they have shown up the evil of fraud and 
lying, they have carried their readers no 
further than a Christian congregation has 
gone when the eighth and ninth command- 
ments or their equivalent truths are read. 
A sermon announces religious truth on 
divine authority.. Hence the commanding 
elevation of the preacher. Our presence 
may be weak and speech contemptibie, but 
we are pot in question. Let us tell divine 
truth as is to be shown afterward, and if 
apy one quarrel with it ‘‘ the battle is the 
Lord's.” 

2. It must be appropriate truth, having 
the right relation to the condition and cir- 
cumstances of the people. Where is the 
use of refuting heresies they do not hold 
and would not know of but for you? or of 
perplexing plain people with hard ques- 
tions, like the tripartite nature of man or 
the uses of Hades? Why on a communion 
Sabbath occupy the people with something 
a thousand miles away from the commun- 
ion? They do not then want a discussion 
of the law of tithes. Some public loss has 
made their hearts tender. The sermon 
ought to meet that state of fecling. A nice 
instincty the product of thought, observa- 
tion, and prayer, should guide a man in bis 
selection, and when he bas succeeded the 
very announcement conciliates. “‘ He un- 
derstands our position,” they say. A 
remote and unappropriate theme doubles 
your toil. You row against the stream 
Your sermon is a kind of impertinence, 
secretly resented. Next time you preach 
some will be absent, in body or in mind. 

Here comes in the collateral benefit of a 
minister knowing his people, feeling their 
hearts’ throb, as it were, against his own 
bosom. He knows what they want, finds 
the Scripture that will suit them, and 
brings to them its message. Rbetoricians 
have rules for this case made and pro- 
vided. His aims secure compliance with 
them without thought. They want to know 
certain things. He teaches them. He 
is instructive, He is driving at one thing. 
His discourse has unify. He is bent on 
carrying God’s message in the word. He 
is, therefore, tentually faithful. 

8. It must be truth taught for the pur- 
poses of truth—not to beat down an eccle- 
siastical foe, or magnify one’s position; but 
for the enlightening and saving of men. 
He unfolds law for legal purposes—to con- 


vici; and gospel for evaagelical purposes—. 


to bring men to reconciliation with God. 
This rule. banishes self, with its subtle, 
arrogant, and misleading influences. ‘The 
preacher's topic is taken not because he can 
speak. well upon it and will make a figure; 





but because the people require it, and he 
wishés to do them spiritual good.’ On this 
he Gan honestly look for God’s blessing. 

It isto put the-same thingin another 
form, to say tbat the preacher must speak 
ina right spirit. He may proclaim the 
doom of the. wicked in the: temper of a 
market-scold, and with a brawling fluency 
make the impression that he is indignant 
principally because bis advice has not been 
taken. The sanctions of God’s law. are to 
be preached in the proportion given them 
in the Bible. If any omit them, Iam sor- 
ry for them and for their people. But 
the first place on which the words of the 
Lord are to make impréssion is on the 
preacher’s own mind. Then he impresses 
the hearers, Let these awful truths be as 
fully in our sermons asin the Scriptures, 
but with such tenderness and indescribable 
pity as He felt who wept over Jerusalem. 

4 The sermon should sustain the atten- 
tion. Profit ends with commencing weari- 
ness. Nay, more, when hearers become 
weary they become “cross” and angry 
with the preacher. 

Many combined and harmoniously work- 
ing forces secure attention—as voice, not in 
a whisper, or a shout, or a grotesque. alter- 
nation between the two; not in a monotone, 
nor with the slowness of minute-guus at 
sea. Compositionhas sometbing to do here, 
with its vivacity of incident, anecdote, and 
freshness of style. The example of Him 
who subsidized flowers, birds, seeds, trees, 
and even little children to the purposes of 
instruction is to be followed... You need 
not imitate Hervey among the tombs, or the 
stately affectation of Edward Irving, or the 
prose-poetry of Jeremy Taylor; but you may 
copy them all in the effort to speak agree- 
ably and put your things pleasantly. Man- 
liness has much to do with securing atten- 
tion, with its lofty superiority to stage 
tricks, its thoroughgoing honesty, its 
straightforward purpose, and its simplicity. 
Gravity—such as is born of grave busi- 
nessisrequired. Nothing is gained by the 
preacher who creates laughter. All that is 
won on one side is lost on some other. To 
be sure, we have facial muscles for laughing, 
a proof that we were meant to laugh some- 
times. But we, haye many muscles not 
employed in hearing sermons. Vehemence 
not out of proportion to the topic, clear 
enunciation, obvious high purpose, and dis- 
tinct ideas are among the best means 
for securing attention. 

5. Preaching should be coneiliatory and 
persuasive. It should not make men ob- 
stinate, put them on their pride, or remind 
them that their arguments are being beaten 
down. Allthe pleas, arguments, and ap- 
peals should be adapted to move men in 
the direction of Godin Obrist. Ton>, look 
attitude—all should express defere:ce, re- 
gard. A defiant scowl, as whoshould say 
“I mean to tear your miserable notions to 
tatters,” is not in order. Remorseless logic 
will not carry everything. | Indignation, 
scorn, and sarcasm have their place. Eli- 
jah employed them. So may we, wken we 
are on Carmel and grappling with the 
priests of Baal; but not when we are ad- 
dressing our ‘‘dearly beloved brethren.” 
Paul’s example is to be studied—at Athens 
and elsewhere. Dry light will not effect 
everything. Let there be also the glow of 
affectionate interest, that gives persuasive 
power. 

6. A good sermon is evangelical through- 
out. Seneca and Epictetus have written 
niany good things; but put all their best to- 
gether, and they would not make a good 
sermon. Why, my brethren, we are 
Christian ministers, and Christ is to flavor 
our teaching through and through. He 
sent us. We are to speak in his name. 
Strange if we should be ostensibly deliver- 
ing his message, and our hearers for an 
hour should not be made to know it. Love, 
gratitude, hope, joy, patience, temperance, 
self-denial—all have their source and spring 
in him. He is*the Alpha and the Omega 
in Heaven above. So he should bein the 
Church below. The Father honoreth the 
Son. 80 should we. The Holy Ghost 
testifies of the Son, not of himself. Such is 
to be our course too. Not in rhapsody, 
not in bigotry, but in intelligent love 
“five words with the understanding” con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Obrist, amount to 
more than an hour of mere human learn- 
ing, poetry, or eloquence. 


 Lwcrune No. Vill 

We ‘have seen the” characteristics of a 
good sermon. Weare now toconsider how 
freshness and variety are to be given to 
continuous preaching to the same people. 
In other words, we are to inquire: What is 
the best distribution we can makeé of our 
materials for pulpit instruction ? 

(a.) Some are inclined to class preaching. 
They distribute their hearers into ‘‘ young,” 
** old,” “ young men,” “ churcbmembers,” 
etc., and make sermons to suit each class, 
formally addressing them as they are 
grouped. The ‘‘working classes” are often 
singled out in Great Britain for exhorta- 
tion. Good doubfless has been done in this 
way by men who could not but do good in 
any way in which they worked. But it is 
doubtful if it be a wise method. When 
John the Baptist gave directions to pub- 
licans and soldiers as such, he did so at 
their request. They isolated and classified 
themselves. The instructions of Scripture 
are not classified in this way. Each person 
is encouraged to read and study the whole 
Bible. All are to dig in this field and be 
enriched thereby. Nor is it a set of rubrics, 
but a book of principles, in the learning 
and application of which the mird is ex- 
ercised and strengthened. The maiden 
does not find one part of it for her, from 
which she isto pass away to another when 
she becomes a mother. Her Bible is still 
her Bible, as before. 

There is danger of impairing habits of 
attention on this plan. When young men 
are getting their portion the rest may be 
justifiably absent or absent-minded. Better 
that each should feel that bis special portion 
may come in the next sentence, and be on 
the lookout for it. 

The tendency is already great enough to 
hear for others, and this is fostered when 

eyoupng men, for example, are addressed. 
The older men think it “very good for the 
young men.” I[t is doubtful if im an 
ordinary healthy congregation a “sermon 
to young men” greatly increases their num- 
ber. Better by manly, vigorous preaching, 
bringing divine truth to bear on manly 
pursuits, by exercising the mind, to make 
the services habitually interesting to men, 
old and young, and so dispel the illusion 
that religion is for women and children. 
It is a great thing to have a congregation to 
which you can habitually say: “Men and 
brethren.” 

“ But is there not to be an exception in 
favor of sermons to children?” Probably 
not. After children have left the nursery 
they generally get their meals with the 
family. This is wise: So it is best they 
should do in the cburch, Instead of 
singling them out and giving thein a surfeit 
on an exceptional day, it is better to put an 
incident, an anecdote into each sermorv, and 
so put it that the children shall feel that 
they are not forgotten. So the habit of 
attending and of listening is cultivated in 
them. Let them grow up as part of the 
Christian household and be witnesses of 
baptisms and commupions. 

(b.) Announced preaching is avother 
doubtful method of sustaining interest. It 
is a temptation to out-of-the-way themes. 
It generates a bad habit of mind among the 
hearers. It promotes competitive preach- 
ing, which is an abomination, and it is a 
mistake in practice. What about the days 
you have nothing announced? Why, the 
popular inference is that you have nothing 
worth hearing—nothing, in fact, but the 
Gospel. 

There are enough of ecclesiastical 
gypsies already—people who go round and 
hear all the men who have something “ in- 
teresting.” The worst-instructed Christians 
are commonly just those who hear almost 
everybody and are of little use to any- 
body. 

(c.) Special preaching, as a rule,costs much 
and effects little. The special preaching 
we mean includes sermons to “ the times,” 
for special occasions, critical periods in the 
history of church or state. The interest of 
them is largely in the man, what be says, 
He is defining his position or vindicating 
his or his friends’ consistency, and the 
people enjoy the pleasing satisfaction of 
sitting in judgment on him. It may be 
asked: Should not the great events be 
noticed? Yes; but in the ordinary way. 
Let them fallin without any preceding blow- 





ing of trumpets. Raise no expectations. 





If there is to: be any salutary excitement, 
it will be after you have given your Views. 
Avnounce some public topic beforeband, 
and every one who ever made an address 
(and who has not ?) begins to think how he 
would treat it; and your divergence from 
his plan is a failure, of course. He is put 
in an unfavorable attitude for learning 
spiritual truths. Iam afraid most funeral 
addresses come under the “ specials.” You 
are tefhpte} to say much in sympathy with 
the feelings of mourners keenly appreci- 
ative of the virtues lost to them, and may 
say more than is felt to be just by the 
general audience, who will be apt to con- 
clude that eminent saintsbip is less rare 
than they imagined. Be measured and 
moderate in your language in these. ad- 
dresses—the hardest you will have to make 
until some reform is effected in the funerals 
of the country. 

It may be thought that the elimination of 
these elements of special effort will leave 
the work monotonous, one sermon follow- 
ing another, all as much alike as the hymnp- 
books. 

But it is not so really. Let there be, for 
example: 

Vigorous consecutive teaching, formally 
intimated or informally pursued. Courses 
of sermons are very good in this direction. 
One each year on such themes as the Deca- 
logue, the Lord’s Prayer, the Sermon on 
the Mount is often useful. There are por- 
tions of the Bible like unknown lands to 
many of the people. Carry them over 
these. Did you ever see a Christian mo- 
mentarily paralyzed when told to find the 
prophet Amos? Help men over this diffi- 
culty. The minor prophets form an admir- 
able theme for pulpit instruction. You do 
not live in vain if you make the people to 
know their Bibles.. 

There are two main’ methods of getting 
knowledge—the Aristotelian and the Bacon- 
ian. How much progress the buman mind 
has made on the latter plan! Now the ex- 
positor of Scripture proceeds on the Bacon- 
ian plan, where the texts of Scripture are to 
him as the objects and facts of Nature to the 
scientist. His results may not have the 
showy appearance of many ingenious spec- 
ulations, that .shine.like the crystalline 
spheres of Ptolemy; but they are solid and 
substantial. On this modest, patient Ba- 
conian plan the Bible expositor proceeds, 
aod leads his hearers, with the modesty of 
true science intensified by the recollection 
that he is dealing with the things of God, 
and on each trophy he writes: “ Not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but-to thy name be 
the glory.” 

It has been atteuipted to give freshness 
and interest to the services of the church 
by the ‘‘ church year”; but a comparison of 
England and Scotland will show how little 
reliance can be placed on this arrangement. 
There are events that are in their own 
nature connected with the church life, 
which a wise minister* will explain and 
magnify as they occur, Such are baptism, 


the profession of faith made by young be- 
lievers, the communion‘of the Lord's Sup- 
er, aud the ordination of church officers. 

t these occasions be seized for giving 
substantial, definite instruction, and true 
church life is furthered, while variety of 
service is secared. 

The same remark applies to home and 
foreign missions, on which the truth of the 
Scriptures must be brought to bear. The 
Church is to be kept up to the conflict with 
evil. If she fails in the direct practical 
work of evangelizing and enlightening, she 
is like a man paralyzed on one side. The 
want of exercise tends to weaken the other 
and increase the debility. 

‘* But this will make men churcbly, sec- 
tarian, bigoted.” There is no greater mis- 
take. ' Your true bigot is the ignorant man. 
The truly catholic man is the mawof clear 
perceptions of the principles and underlying 
foundations of things. 
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artistic in its combinations. It has been reproduced 
for us all its varied chro 


excellences by the 
lith ‘ic uiring manipulation on 
t stones. following is a 
seri om of its salient features: 
& beautiful com of 
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CHARLES 8 SUMNER. 


ze 14 18 I 
ci, Dew, tnd masntcent | Bieckngraving of 


completed and 
ers and friends 


He Fe 


in advance, or for new 
in lege This new and engravi a 
cyithout, THE ENT) is well wort 
from m £3 to 810 10, as similar engravings usually sell at 


GRANT AND WILSON. 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Ritense nas sueraved ‘or L #. Fags, aia = 
beauti Steel oO Grant an 
Vice-President Wien We Mill send b both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THe INDEPEND- 
ENT on the eget gd terms 
1 Sa year in advance, postage 

paid, including mg both of the the above ee -$3.20 


EDWIN M. 8 STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
Steel (from a plate 


We have beautiful 
made by Mr Ri Ritchie) of the famous War Secreta 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. The ks 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
oust of our lion and 
more and more valuable. We will present it to ~~ 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the followin 


wore: 
1 Subscriber, one Fp A in advance, eat 
paid, including the above Engraving,....+.. - 83.20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
This book is a faithful and hic narrative of the 
seenes, events, and conversations which tran: 
within eogn: ce of its author, while residi at 
by White Lesh -~ on his’fam =e * 
Emanci: clamation. e will presen’ 
this ‘book to a bo ga ge or THE INDEP PENDENT on 
the Bt 
1 Sabecriber, one year, in advance, postage 
wa a. the above book... ......+-+-+-.. $3.70 
Cyl Sind Sane Be obeve Ck te 6 to any 
person who will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, wi with “the money—viz, 
$3.20 (which includes postage). )» 


“ PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 
We have a contract with manufacturers of the 
* Providence wringer by pean we offer their very 
-Wheel Machine” (cash to any 
Bebecrers, with S8ermley® a B6 nash, whieh 
su n- 
cludes postage, $8.60, in ai) in advance; or wie 


will renew their © ‘or four ur years 
advance aad pay us 312 The“ Wringer” will b= 


delivered at our office or sent by express, as may be 
directed. 7 


Be ny N tice.—Subscribe! bers for THE INDEPEND- 
, cular! : 


req to mone 
paint en representing themselves as asta until they 


receive the Premium an — ‘orm 0: 
cate, he ng the eaten waver. Publisher, 
WEN, 
Publi 24 Bye: B In ndent,”’ 
P.-0. Box 2787, Niw York City. 


@ Monroe street, Chicago, Il., 
TON Manager. 


The Jnilependent. 


TARMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
- Remitiances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks. or of Drafts. if possiple. When neither of these 
can be pea send the money in a Registered 1 





etter 

The present registration is virtually an abso- 
lute protection ry losses bv mail, and au Post- 
masters are vy eee register letters whenever re- 
Numbers, in advance (postage included), 3 as 

“ “ . ~ ¥ 

ov efter Bmore. jen 38: 


Short perth. 10 ce cents per err. 
Lt at J leit order is 


are until an expli 
received by the Publisher for thei: ~ tinuance, 
and until payment of arrearages is made as re- 


by law. 
No maanes ci waa on the supscription books without 
BSCaT particularly recuested 
Ot iration of ‘heir subscriptions, ana tof ora 
Ww LR ly ony. | year, with or without 
+) the paper _is a sufficient 
the FI for money 
remitted to ns a dD: 
low to tee ort a changeis made 


W & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
ieee London to receive subscriptions 
and adve ments. c. BOWEN, 
tor, Publisher and hay ee A 
P.O. Box 2787. ork City. 
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ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe 
cific we know of, and our columns con 
stantly show that the best and shrewd 
est men use this populer remedy tc 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars.paid out im ju 
dicious advertising bas in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sitin 
silence, Or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will show what is thought 


of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium- 


Y C. BOWEN, Esq.: 
Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertisinz 








Groote the Christian Union, Weekly Tribune, Graphic, 
Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water- proot 
preparation “ Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
trom the adverti we “ae a- 

Re Iwould increase my wx ct m of printers’ 
ink by advertis' Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 


Stafford’s Chemical Writing Fiuid. 
Sufficien: to enable me to forma 





— Vv" —_ . of all the other above- 
nam Res u ours. 
Pee eee 8. STARFORD Chem 
218 Peart Street, N. Y. 
Mr. oy C. BOWEN 
pen ee inpEPEND ENT has been one of the 


Youharea papers to me wlan {I have patronized. 
You — a skolapad class of subscribers, who appear 
ps, the very best families; and during the past 
wa teny So and summer season I have realized better re- 
suits m it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a single exception. 
I inserted atrial a Tented “pap of one-half in 


tims 
larger ctrealation than THE INDEPENDENT. EA) and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT of tne it in. the former 
being most favorable), and ye the latter brought me 
between two and three times money and 


responses 
over the other. 


Yours respectfully, A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar. 





Lig mrry ~ MicH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have a large number of commu- 
ttications referring to Ais noticed the advertise- 
men! = we are well satisfied. 
ours very truly, ARR, 
Sec’y Beach Sdattiage Co. 


NEW YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 


MR. HENRY C. noes 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

a : Sir —In answer to 0 inquiries made in reference 

advertisement in your paper, we most cheer- 

fui per tat we receive more returns from THE IN- 
ne ENT than ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
tn which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
is say that we consider it one 
of the pest, mediums in’ the count: 


y, J. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “Victor” 8. M. Co 


the weeny c: sown” YOrK, June 23d, 1873 
Publisher N. ¥. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—It gives us pleasure to testify to the ex- 
oobencs of i pepe | as an advertising medium: 
as a m that i 








cine of men whom we desire to seerenent. the inter- 


ests of the COMMONWEALTH in ts of the 
country. The money expended with you for this 
is fenton? fromm you in the great efits we 


HENRY F. HOMES, Sec y 
a EVErs, IND., June 27th, 1874. 


uth 
Shen. Eu INDEPENDENT” : 

bnoy @ Sint == —— fy the advertisement 
from all over the cou: '. is commiting al- 
ready twice paid for ite. f. Respectfull 


B. 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.” 
W. L. HEATON, Eso4 , Gent 1 Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
INDEP 


ENDENT 

Dear Sir:—The letters I yeackved from_my adver- 
boy in THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
fal indlers have ay ed ¢ twenty a day 
paper I eon- 
Py advertisement es the Summer 
pws t is doubtiess one ‘Ot the many best adver- 
tising mediums. Very truly yours, SMITH, 
Nov. 234, 1874. P.-O. Box 651, New Albany, Ind. 
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Tes NATIONAL LIFE INS. Co, oe of Washing- 
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fiperaliy at the time of the 
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one Ss nm re- 
sponses.” 0 Often & letters out of every ms eferred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
 Qioarexy WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THF 
ENT has done us the most good hitherto 
f any religious paper we have ever ee 
AVERILE B.- ay PAINT C “When 
advertising in ite INDE- 
vaca a son Soemed as if two out of every three 
men who called at = Office to buy paint Lees 
L eeytn gop 


be ange ag ro 
ive date 
from the time paper. Our extensive sales date 


F KANCIAL, « 2 goer Banker, who Seerations 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





NOTICES. 


&@” All coremanications for the Maitorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and al] business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

¢2" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&@~ We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t#~ Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 


New York, March 4th, 1875. 
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FOLLOWING ITS TAIL. 


Grn. BuTiER achieved two destructive 
victories in Congress last Saturday. In 
opposition to its ablest and soundest leaders, 
the Republican party in the House passed 
at his dictation the Force Bill, while the 
Civil Rights Bill was carried through the 
Senate against the protest of the best law- 
yers and soundest statesmen in the party. 
Had ,Gen. Butler wished to pull down 
around him in his own political destruc- 
tion the Republican temple, he could not 
have done it more effectually than by em- 
bracing these two pillars. 

The House Civil Rights Bill was passed 
by the Senate by a vote of thirty-eight 
yeas to twenty-six nays—Senators -Carpen- 
ter, Ferry of Connecticut, Hamilton of 
Texas, Schurz, Sprague, and Tipton voting 
with the Democrats. The previsions in 
respect to public schools, institutions of 
charity, and cemeteries being omitted by the 
House, the bill as it now stands declares 
that “all persons within the jurisdiction of 
the United States,” whether citizens or not, 
shall have an equal right to theaccommoda- 
tions afforded by hotels, public conveyances, 
theaters, and other places of amusement, 
and that no citizen shall be excluded from 
a state jury oo account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude. To these 
provisions penalties are annexed and the 
offenses described made exclusively liable 
in the courts of the United States. 

We regard the bill in every one of its 
particulars as utterly unconstitutional; 
while we, at the same time, protest against 
the invidious distinctions and virtual 
injustice which it seeks to remedy in re- 
epect tothe colored people. If Congress 
had the constitutional power of regulation 
over these matters, we should have given 
it our earnest support. We are not the less 
Republican nor do we the less adhere to 
the great principles of equal rights which 








“we have always advocated bécause of our 


unqualified dissent from this measure, We 
follow no party leaders when they do wrong 
or vote wrong. The bill cannot be carried 
into effect without the action of United 
States Courts, and unless the Supreme 
Court shall entirely change the ground 
taken in the New Orleans Slaughter-house 
case, and also in the case of Mrs. Bradwell, 
every Federal court in the land will, with 
a case before it, be bound to declare the bill 
unconstitutional. Senator Carpenter, one 
of the best lawyers in the Senate, in closing 
his able speech against it, said: ‘‘I am 
consoled, however, by the consideration 
that, if it shall become a law, the judicial 
courts will intervene to vindicate the Con- 
stitution.” It is a delicate task for a court 
to nullify the legislative will; yet it be- 
comes 4 duty when that will departs from 
what Professor Parsons denominates ‘‘ the 
Law of the law.” In its somewhat serpen- 
tine course on this bill the party has not 
followed its head. 

The ‘‘Caucus Force Bill,” passed by the 
House on the same evening, by a vote of 
135 yeas to 114 nays, is in many respects 
still more objectionable. While all the 
Democrats voted against it, we find among 
the thirty-three Republicans who voted with 
them such gentlemen as Messrs. Dawes, 
Foster, Garfield, Hawley, Poland, G. F. 
and E. R. Hoar, E. H. Roberts, Phelps, 
Kasson, Pierce, and Kellogg—gentlemen 
whose Republicanism may be called “ weak- 
kneed” by the Butler school, yet their 
public character as well as judicial and 
legal ability entitle their judgment to the 
very highest consideration. They are the 
strongest and best men of the Republican 
party, and would have had Speaker Blaine 
with them if be had been on the floor to 
vote. He protested against this bill when 
it was discussed in the Republican caucus. 
In this case, too, the Republican party has 
followed its tail. 

The firstand second sections of the bill, 
providing against the inyasion of a state 
by ‘‘two or more persons,” utterly miscon- 
strue and pervert the meaning of the word 
“invasion” as it occurs in the Constitution. 
The offenses described in both of these 
sectiens are offenses against a state, and 
there is no authority in the Constitution 
for making them offenses against the United 
States. To create an artificial, a mere 
sham invasion by statute and make it the 
act of “‘iwo or more persons” forcibly 
interfering with “ the due execution of the 
laws” of a state, for the purpose of bringing 
these ‘“‘two or more persons” under the 
direct jurisdiction of the United States is 
itself an invasion of the Constitution. 
When the framers of the Constitution used 
the word ‘‘invasion,’ they. meant the in- 
vasion of a foreign foe, an armed military 
force invading the territory of a state; and 
this is the kind of invasion which they 
authorized the General Government to re- 
pel, not by judicial and penal processes, 
but by the direct use of the military power. 
To make this authority the basis of legis- 
lation applicable to “two or more per- 
sons,” whose acts by the very terms of the 
description are offenses against a state, is a 
most monstrous trifling with the Constitu- 
tion. Wedonot wonder that so sounda 
lawyer as Judge Poland characterized it as 
‘*a mere sham and farce.” 

The thirteenth section of the bill author- 
izes the President to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus in the states of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama when- 
ever in his judgment the public safety shall 
80 require, It clothes him with this power 
for two years. The Constitution says that 
the privilege of this great writ of personal 
liberty ‘shall not be suspended unless 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion the 
public safety may require it.’ The cases 
in which the President is authorized to 
suspend the writ are simply those of a. con- 
structive rebellion against the United States 
and a constructive invasion, and not at all 
the cases meant by the Constitution. The 
section, like the fourth séction of the Ku- 
Klux Act, gives & new and hitherto un- 
heard-of definition to the words **rebellion 
and invasion” and makes this definition 
the basis for the procedure which it author- 
izes. Perverting the meaning of these 
words as fixed inthe nomenclature of juris- 
prudence and popular usage, abd dodging 
the restraint imposed by the Constitution, 





it places in “the handsrof the President a 
tremendous power when there is nothing in 
the condition of these states ‘to justify it. 
Both the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution” are grossly violated by 
the contents of this section, There is 
no resistance to United States law and 
no prospect of any which civil officers 
and tribunals are not perfectly competent 
to manage; and, hence, there is no occa- 
sion for clothing the President with such a 
power. The precedent is a most dangerous 
one to the liberties of the people. Their 
right to the writ of hadeas corpus is guaran- 
teed to them by the Constitution and it 
admits of no suspension for even a moment 
unless the national safety is put in immi- 
nent peril—not by a constructive, bat by a 
real ‘‘rebellion or invasion.” 

We go to press before the Senate has 
taken any action on this bill, sincerely 
hoping that it will be rejected. It certainly 
ought to be. Let these two bills become 
laws, and enter, as they willin that event, 
into the political issues of the next pres- 
idential campaign, and the Republican party 
will have a heavy load to carry. They will 
certainly be very popular cards for the 
Democracy and will be turned to the most 
effective use against Republicans. We do 
not wish to see the party load itself with the 
causes of its own defeat, and, hence, record 
our earnest protest against such measures, 
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“RATIONAL THEOLOGY.” 


PRESIDENT FarRcuHip, of Oberlin, had 
at first the good fortune to be complimented 
by Zhe Observer for his address before the 
New Haven Congregational Council. The 
same address, delivered some time later, 
before a body of Presbyterian clergymen 
at Cleveland, was not supposed mischiey- 
ous. The Odserver had not read it when it 
praised it; but now, having secured some 
quotations from it, and collated them with 
an expression of a different tenor in a 
commentary on Galatians, written in 
England three centuries ago by an ances- 
tral Prime, it has, with a touching filial 
piety, like that which bedewed with tears 
the tomb of Adam, begun a vendetta war- 
fare against this Oberlin heresy. 

These are the phrases which have at last 
attracted the attention of this: champion 
of the Elizabethan theology. Dr. Fairchild 
said that the preaching which would com- 
mend itself to the American people must 
not enlist ‘‘against itself the rational in- 
stinct which God intended as its chief 
support”; it must ‘‘ask nothing of faith 
which reason cannot grant”; it must bea 
‘rational belief,” producing a ‘rational 
conviction”; “ a reasonable theology is what 
we need and what we cannot do without”; 
and a dogma ‘‘ which is contrary to reason 
is impossible to faith.” 

We are not concerned with the argument 
with which Zhe Observer attempts to de- 
molish President Fairchild, as it is merely 
a manufactured romance about Paul’s dis- 
cussions with the Corinthian Philosophers, 
based on no Scripture; or about the Alex- 
andrine. Fathers or German theology, all 
equally evolved out of the writer’s conscious- 
ness. Indeed, after reading the historical 
answer of The Observer, which would be 
very appropriate if it were not pure inven- 
tion—not willful, of course, but uncon- 
scious cerebrations—we are compelled to 
raise the question whetber it is not possible 
that even the ‘‘Exposition of the Gala- 
tians (1587),” by ‘‘the Rev. John Prime, of 
Abington, England,” is not also the honor- 
able fiction of an ‘‘ unreasoning’”’ genealog- 
ical “ faith” which has prolonged its vision 
backward, even as Augustus Cesar saw 
the reflection of his own greatness in love 
and war in the exploils of his “Father 
ZEneas.” 

Some people believe, and The Observer is 
their prophet, that man’s religious faith 
‘“ must rest either on the authority of God 


speaking through the Scriptures or on’ 


the deductions of his own understandiog. 
He cannot,” they continue, “serve two 
masters, any more than we can sail in 
two boats moving in opposite directions.” 
Must we yield that tha ‘deductions of 
man’s understanding” are so contrary to 


the Scriptures that a man cannot employ 


them both, using them as the two oars of 
hig one boat? ~When we admit that there 


is any such hopeless antagonism we may as 









stand on ; ( 
or ron will not stand atall, 
President Fairchild was right in his 
words and in the meaning that lay under 
then, Men’s thinking, their philosophy 
has always influenced their theology. As 
philosophy improves theology must im- 
prove with it. If religious philosophy 
does not keep pace with mental philosophy, 
religion must suffer till its philosophy is 
adjusted to the improved views,of mental 
action. If the exigencies of any extinct 
philosophy once required theology to teach 
that “man by his fall into a state of sin 
hath wholly Jost all ability of will to any 
spiritual good accompanying salvation,” or 
that man is ‘‘altcgether passive” until 
after he has been “ quickened and renewed 
by the Holy Ghost,” then the better philos- 
ophy of this generation must correct the 
error by substituting what President Fair- 
child calls ‘‘a reasonable theology” and 
‘*a rational faith.” 


= RRR 


COUNTING THE PRESIDENTIAL 
VOTES. 


Tue Constitution provides that the 
electors in each state, having cast their 
votes for President and Vice-President, 
‘‘shall make distinct lists of all the persons 
voted for” and “of the number of votes 
for each, which lists they shall sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of 
the Government of the United States, di- 
rected to the president of the Senate.” It 
further provides that “the president of 
the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then 
be counted,” and that ‘‘ the person having 
the greatest number of votes for President 
shall be the President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed.” The same provisions apply 
to the Vice-President. 

The president of the Senate, who is made 
the custodian of the sealed electoral cer- 
tificates, who is ordinarily the Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States and who may 
be and several times has been one of the 
candidates for President, is the only person 
upon whom, in respect to counting the 
votes, the Constitution directly bestows any 
power. The packages containing the votes 
are in his hands. He opens them in the 
presence of the two houses, and, if he 
chooses so to do, counts the votes and de- 
clares the result. If tellers: are appointed, 
they canuot make the count until he opens 
and hands the certificates to them; and if 
there are two sets of electors in any 
given state, then the certificate which 
he recognizes and opens is the one 
that must be counted. The Constitu- 
tion vests in the two houses of Con- 
gress, though present at the time, no 
power to control his action or correct 
his error. The consequence is that, so far 
as the Constitution ig concerned, the whole 
power of making the canvass and settling 
any question that may arise is committed 
to the president of the Senate. Upon the 
very face of the case these provisions are 
by no means equal to the gravity of the 
question, while they commit to the presi- 
dent of the Senate a power that may be 
misused, without any corrective remedy. 


The two houses of Congress, by the 
twenty-second joint rule, adopted in 1865, 
endeavored to supply the omissions of the 
Constitution in this respect. This rule 
provides for a meeting of the two houses 
on a specified day; for the appointment of 
three tellers, one on the part of the Senate 
and two on the part of the House of 
Representatives; for the opening of the 
ceriificates by the president of the Senate 
and for reading and counting the votes by 
the tellers; and then fora declaration of the 
result by the president. ef the Senate, In 


‘the event that any certificate is objected to, 


for any reason, by any member: of either 
house, then the two houses immediately 
separate, and each by itself decides upon 
the objection without debate. If either 
house rejects the certificate, then the 


| electoral vote,to which it certifies ia ex- 


cluded from the count and, consequently, 
lost. Such in substance is this joint rule. 
It is a sufficient objection to the rule that 
itis grossly unconstitutional. . It under- 
takes to perform the fuziction of a law, 
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“an opportunity for debate in each house 
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though it has never been. submitted to the 
President for his approval or. passed by 
either house against his objections. The Con- 
stitution expressly says that ‘‘every order, 
resolution, or vote to which the concur; 
rence of ‘the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives may be necessary (except ona 
question of adjournmient) shall be presented 
to the President of the United States, and 
before the same shall take effect shall be 
approved by him, or, being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of the 
Senate and. House of Representatives, 
according to the rules snd limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill.” There can 
be no doubt that the twenty-second joint 
rule comes within the limits of this section, 
and equally none that the method of its 
adoption violates the Constitution. Con- 
gress has been acting under it ever since its 
adoption, without one particle of authority 
for it. 

The rule itself is monstrous, since, upon 
an objection being urged by any member 
of Congress, it enables either house, with- 
out any debate, with or without reason, to 
exclude the whole electoral vote of any 
state. Suppose, as will be the fact when 
the next presidential votes are counted, 
that the two houses are politically op- 
posed to each other, It is easy to see that 
the Senate might on some pretense reject 
the electoral vote of a state, and that on 
some other pretense the House might reject 
the vote of another state, or that the House 
might resort to this process for the purpose 
of throwing the election into its own hands. 
The rule in effect makes each house a can- 
vassing board—a thing for which there is 
no warrant in the Constitution. 

The bill adopted by the Senate last week 
provides that ‘‘no electorial yote or votes 
to which objections have been made shall 
be rejected except by the affirmative vote 
of the two houses,” that the electoral vote 
sball be submitted to the two houses in 
joint convention, and that there shall be 


previous to its action upon any objection 
which may have been made, This is 
better than the present rule; yet itis but a 
partial remedy, The essential difficulty 
lies in the fact that the Constitution itself 
does not make any adequate provision for 
the proper count of the electoral votes. 
Congress is, therefore, hampered in its 
action for the want of power. It is diffi- 
cult to find any constitutional authority 
for the bill in question. The true remedy 
which we had hoped tbat this Congress 
would propose is an amendment to the 
Constitution abolishing the Electoral Col- 
lege altogether, providing for an election 
of President and Vice-President by a direct 
vote of the people, and authorizing Con- 
gress to establish a tribunal or tribunals for 
the decision of all contested questions in 
respect to the vote. Such a remedy goes 
to the root of the difficulty and everything 
elge falls short of it. 


a 


A COLORED CARPET-BAGGER. 


Aaron ALPEORIA BRADLEY! 

That was his name. He made his appear- 
ance in South Carolina shortly after the 
war, and crossed over the line into Georgia 
in time to get himself elected to the Consti- 
tutional Convention. 

Bradley was a mulatto carpet-bagger. 
This was evident from the first; but some 
little time’ elapsed before his antecedents 
were known. The revelation came by 
piecemeal. Aaron Alpeotia had a voludle 
tongue, and It. was impossible for him to 
keep his own counsel. He wanted people 
to know that he was no provincial darkey. 
He was born in South Carolina and edu- 
cated in Massachusetts. He had read law 
under the brilliant Rufus Choate and had 
been admitted to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Aaron was wont to repeat these state- 
ments so often that they were pretty gen- 
erally believed. He was decidedly the 
most airish darkey ever seen. in Georgia. 
When .the Constitutional Convention was 
in session I visited the gallery time and 
again for the express purpose of hearing 
this magniloquent mulatto, 

“ Mistah President, the times 1s increas- 


in’ the Goddess of Liberty is now ranilin’ 
in the cornets of this hall, and she calls 








upon us to educate a sysium of education. 


~,ATHE INDEPENDENT. 


Will an tmsurance te 
deny tole prenuinp tion”? mf 3 

Our carpet-bag orator was always indulg- 
ing in.such flights as the .above,.much to 
the merriment of. his, brother members and 
the spectators. But he was not to, be put 
down by laughter. He was quite a fluent 
speaker and his manner was really admir- 
able. He aped the airs of the fine gentle- 
™man and dressed like a Beau Brummell. 
Such a shining mark was naturally the 
target of many a well-aimed shaft, and at 
last the fatal dart came. 

A resolution of expulsion was offered, on 
the ground that Bradley had been cnce con- 
victed of a felony in the State of New York. 
A transcript of tbe court record clinched 
the matter and the luckless adventurer was 
expelled. Everybody thought this dra- 
matic episode a grand finale ; but when the 
next legislature assembled Aaron Alpeoria 
was on hand as a senator from the black 
belt. “He was allowed to remaia in this 
body some time; but his presumption and 
sublime impudence became so intolerable 
that he was finally expelled, for the same 
reasons that cut short his career in the Con- 
vention. 

After this some two or three years 
elapsed without any very pronounced 
demonstrations on the part of Bradley. 
He. has recently turned up again, however; 
and this time he was practicing as.a lawyer 
in Savannah. The bar of that city took 
prompt action in the matter, and a few 
days ago an order was passed by the 
Superior Court disbarring the interloper. 
Bradley accepted his disgrace with perfect 
equanimity, and is now trying to induce the 
Georgia Negroes to go to Florida. To this 
end he is making speeches, dreaming 
dreams, and issuing proclamations to an 
almost unlimited extent. 

This man is gifted with some of the 
attributes of leadership and may yet bea 
dangerous agitator among the Negro ele- 
ment. He is always ready with a speech 
and can raise a mob on shorter notice than 
could O’Connell. And yet Bradley is not 
an object of hatred on the part of the 
whites. They enjoy his frisky eccentrici- 
ties and appear to regard him more as a 
clown than as a disturber of the peace. 
One thing, however, is certain. If this 
colored carpet-bagger would have the grace 
to return to his adopted state, Massachu- 
setts, his departure would be hailed as an 
omen of good by the white people of 
Georgia and Carolina. 





THE LOUISIANA REPORTS. 


Tue reports in respect to Louisiana 
which within the last two years have 
been submitted to Congress ought -by this 
time to make the affairs of that state intel- 
ligible, provided there is any possibility of 
understanding them. The first report in 
the order of time was made by the Presi- 
dent, January 13th, 1878, in answer to a 
resolution of the House of Representatives 
‘calling for information relative to the 
condition, of affairs in Louisiana,’? This 
report, with the documents and papers, 
makes three hundred and nineteen pages 
of printed matter. The next was the report 
of the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, February 10th, 1873, covering 
eight pages, on the basis of which the two 
houses of. Congress excluded the electoral 
vote of Louisiana in canvassing the presi- 
dential vote... The third. was. the volumin- 
ous report of the same committee, Feb. 
20th, 1878, covering one thousand and 
ninety-eight pages, and declaring that 
Logisiana had no lawful state government 
and recommending Congress, by the exer- 
cise of the guaranty power, to provide for 
anew election. The fourth was the report 
of the President, January 13th, 1875, in re- 
sponse to a request of the Senatc, covering 
thirty-three. pages, and presenting the 
documents in relation to the recent inter- 
ference of Federal troops with the .ergan- 
ization of the state legislature. 

These reports, if bound together in one 
volume of octavo size, would make onc 
thousand four huodred and fifty-eight pages 
of closely-printed matter. If the speeches 
in Congress on the same subject were added, 
the, volume would be. increased not less 
than fourfold. . If.to this we should add all 
the newspaper editorials, political harangues 





and private discussions abeut Lonisiana, 





the aggiegate would be enongh to freight 
a small ship.; Louisiana certainly cannot 
complain that her affairs have not received 


public attention. For'the last two years 


she has been the most conspicuous state in 
the Union. 

This, however, is not the whole story, 
The House of Representatives having ap- 
pointed a select committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Hoar, Wheeler, Frye, Foster, 
Phelps, Potter, and Marshall—five Repub- 
licans and two Democrats—to investigate 
the later eyents in Louisiana, three. of these 
gentlemen, Messrs. Foster, Phelps, and 
Potter, were appointed as a sub-committee 
to go to New Orleans and take testimony 
in regard to the last election and the 
troubles connected with the organiza- 
tion of the legislature. Their unan- 
imovs report was submitted to the House 
on the 15th of January, 1875,.the salient 
points of which are that the election was 
generally quiet’ and peaceable throughout 
the state; that there was no evidence of 
an extensive system of “‘ intimidation ” re- 
sorted to by either party; that the Consery- 
atives or Democrats carried the state and 
were entitled to a majorily of twenty-nine 
in the lower house of the legislature; that 
this majority was destroyed by the fraudu- 
lent tricks of the Returning Board; that 
the attempted organization of the lower 
house by the Democrats was disorderly and 
in violation of the law; that the interfer- 
ence of Federal troops was equally unjust- 
iflable ; that the so-called “ White Leagues” 
are not treasonable organizations; that the 
Kellogg government is opposed by rine- 
teen-twentieths of all the white people of 
the state; that a considerable colored vote 
at the last election was cast agaiust it; and 
that but for the support of Federal troops it 
could not be sustained. 

The other members of the committee 
having concluded to visit New Orleans and 
still further prosecute the inquiry, the re- 
sults of their investigation were last week 
submitted to the House. Three of the 
members, Messrs, Hoar, Wheeler, and Frye, 
a minority of the whole committee, in 
their report claim that Kellogg was elected 
in 1872; that the Republicans would haye 
carried the state last. fall but for.a system of 
intimidation, which kept the colored peo- 
ple from voting; that the White Leaguers 
are treasonable in their purposes; and that 
Congress ought to recognize Kellogg as the 
lawful governor of thestate, All the mem- 
bers of the committee agree that the vote 
actually cast gave the Democrats a majority, 
out of which they were cheated by the Re- 
turning Board; Messrs. Foster and Phelps 
unite with the three members previously 
mentioned in the opinion that, on tbe 
whole, Congress had better recognize Kel- 
logg as governor of the state, while they 
entirely dissent from their statement in re- 
spect to alleged intimidations last faJl; and 
with them in this dissent are united Messrs. 
Potter and Marshall, who are opposed to 
any recognition of Kellogg. 

The result, then, of the récent investi- 
gation, so far as the committee are con- 
cerned, stands thus: First, the whole com- 
mittee, being agreed that the Returning 
Board perpetrated a fraud against the Dem- 
ocrats, recommend ‘to the- house of rep- 
resentatives in Louisiana to take the neces- 
sary steps to remedy the greatinjustice and 
to place the persons rightfully entitled in 
their seats.” Secondly, five of the members, 
while disagreeing as to the reasons, never- 
theless, agree in recommending the recog- 
nition of Kellogg as governor of the state. 
Thirdly, Two of the members, Messrs. 
Potter and Marshall, dissent from this rec- 
ommendation, declaring that “ all that is 
needed in Louisiana is to withdraw the 
Federal troops and leave the people of that 
state to govern themselves.” 

At this ‘writing we do not know what 
Congress will do or whether it will do any- 
thing. As a matter of party policy, we 
presume that the Democrats would prefer 
to do nothing, that the question may be 
left open, as one method of manufacturing 
political capital. We trust that Republic- 
ans will not gratify them in this respect, 
but will in some way seek to put an end to 


‘the diffeulty. Our opinion as to the true 


way has not at all. We believe the 
case'to be one in which Congress ought to 
exercise the guaranty. power and order a 
new election, unless the people of Louis 
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jana speedily seitle the matter by « peaceful 
compromise, The only yote ever had on 
this specific question was taken in the 
Senate, in February, 1878, when Messrs. 
Anthony, Carpenter, Corbett, Cragin, Ferry 
of Michigan, Frelinghuysen, Gilbert, 
Hamlin, Howe, ‘Logan; Osborn, Ramsey, 
Sawyer, Sherman, Sprague, Stewart, and 
Wilson—seventeen senators and all ot 
them Republicans—yoted for the bill re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on Privi- 
Jeges and Elections, declaring that there 
was no state government in Louisiana and 
providing for a new election. This bill 
was defeated by a majority of two, Had 
it been passed, and then adopted by the 
House and approved by the President, the 
question. would long since haye been dis- 
posed of. This was then the right way, 
and it is still the right way. 





THE NEW FRENCH SENATE. 


Every day that France remains withou: 
an imperial government strengthens the 
hope of the Republic, let the existing ad- 
ministration be what it may in name. 
What Frenchmen most need is the convic- 
tion that their country may prosper even 
though the head of the government do not 
wear acrown, and the prosperity they have 
enjoyed since the decheance of their last 
emperor must go far to produce such a 
feeling. The step just taken by the Assem- 
bly in adopting the Wallon scheme for a 
Senate, or a second chamber, is one of great 
importance, and, though its author is a Na- 
poleonist, the scheme is one that must prove 
more fayorable to the Republic than to any 
of the other parties contending for power. 
To elect a second chamber by popular vote 
might, perhaps, have been to give an ad- 
vantage to the Imperialist party; but. the 
scheme which has been adopted is in the 
nature of a compromise, which is likely to 
to prove most advantageous to the Re- 
publicans, The great difficulty was to create 
the constituencies which should haye the 
power of electing the members of the pro- 
posed Senate, and it strikes us thatit has 
been very successfully overcome, 

The French Republican Senate can neither 
resemble our own Senate nor the Upper 
House of the British Parliament. Tiere 
was no existing model after which it could 
be constituted, and the.one that has been 
projected is, therefore, the more. creditable 
to the statesman-like invention of its author. 
It is to be composed of three hundred mem. 
bers, of whom two hundred and twenty-five 
are to be chosen by an electoral college con- 
sisting of deputies, the councils-general, and 
delegates from the different municipalities. 
The other seventy-five members are to be, 
elected by the Assembly, or what will be 
when the Senate shall have been estab- 
lished, the Lower House. The seventy-five 
members, as we understand the scheme, are 
elected for life, while the others are chosen 
for nine years, one-third going out every 
three years.. The functions of the Senate 
are to be similar to those of our own; it is 
to have co-ordinate powers with the Lower 
House, or Assembly, except in originating 
revenue bills, and is to form a high court 
of impeachment. It will be, at once o 
popular and a conservative branch of the 
government, and in that respect will have 
some advantage over our own Senate, 
which is neither. The Senate bill leaves 
the Septennate Government as it was 
before; and, as McMahon is not like- 
ly to voluntarily abandon the..power 
which bas been entrusted to him, and 
as neither the Bonapartists, nor Orlean- 
ists, nor the adherents. of the Count of 
Chambord have any prespect of obtaining 
@ majority in the Assembly, the chances 
are altogether favorable to: a coniinu- 
ance of . the Republic. until ‘the end 
of .McMahon’s term. By that time 
France, will; have become satisfied tha’ 
national existence and prosperity are 
possible. without the aid of any of the 
dynasties to whose rule she has ever been 
subject, The prospects of a French repub- 
lic have never before been so encouraging 
as they are now, and, although there.seen:s 
to. be. some difficulty just at this time ia 
arranging & new government, it is probable 
that the right men will be found to conduct 
affairs tranquilly under the changed condl- 

| tion of things. It will be of no small ben- 
efit to the republics on this coutinent to 
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have what may be called a sister republic 
occupying the position of one of the great 
European powers, although it can no 
longer be considered the greatest of them. 


EE 


PROBLEMS OF PAUPERISM. 


Rev. Dr. AnpERson, of Rochester, in a 
report made to the State Board of Charities 
of New York, of which he is an active 
member, has lately presented some facts 
concerning indoor and outdoor relief of 
the poor in New York which deserve close 
attention, The figures which he prints for 
the years 1868 to 1878, while they hardly 
show that outdoor relief is increasing in 
the State of New York, either in yearly 
cost or number of beneficiaries, do indicate 
that this form of public charity is in danger 
of getting pushed beyond what is needful 
and legitimate, But it may be well to cau- 
tion all American readers against imagining 
that we have in this country anything cor- 
responding to the excessive outdoor relief 
<o often complained of in England. Thus 
it appears that in the whole State of New 
York in 1873 there was expended in city 
and county poorhouses or under the super- 
vision of city and county officials $2,446,- 
000, of which $715,751, or less than one- 
third, was paid for outdoor relief. Now 
in all England during the same _ year, 
1873, the cost of indoor relief, including 
the support of lunatics in asylums, was 
£2,230 425, while the outdoor relief aggre- 
gated £3,279,122, or nearly as three to two 
in comparison, thus showing that outdoor 
relief is four or five times as common in 
England as it is in New York. The same 
disproportion appears also from the statis- 
tics of Massachusetts, where during the 
year 1874 the cost of indoor relief for the 
public poor, including lunatics, was $875,- 
000 and the cost of outdoor relief only 
$350,000—that is to say, in a total pauper 
expenditure of $1,225,000 but little more 
than one-third was paid for outdoor relief. 

It is often loosely said that the prevalence 
of pauperism in New York and New En- 
gland is now about as great as it is in En- 
gland. But a few statistics will prove at 
once that we are still much more fortunate 
than England in our exemption from pau- 
perism. In the year 1873, the latest of 
which we have full returns, the average 
number of paupers maintained in England 
was 883,688, or one in every 26 of the 
whole population. In 1874, the population 
of Massachusetts being about 1,650,000, the 
average number of paupers was about 





18,000, or one in every 90 of the 
inhabitants. Pauperism, is, therefore, 
more than three times as common 


in England as it is in New England. 
The cost of supporting the poor, however, 
falls more heayily upon Massachusetts, in 
proportion to the number supported and 
relieved, than is the case in England, where 
an average number of nearly 900;000 pau- 
pers cost the country less than a pound 
sterling apiece in 1873. In Massachusetis 
last year thecost of each poor person of the 
average number, estimated at 18,000, was 
about $68, or more than £11, estimating the 
pound at $6 In our currency. This fact, 
again, shows that in Massachusetts a much 
greater proportion of the poor are fully 
supported or receive what is called ‘“ in- 
door relief” than in England; but it also 
shows that we pay much more liberally to 
relieve the necessities of eacb poor- person 
than the English people do. Of course, the 
difference in prices here and in England 
makes a great part of this apparent differ- 
ence in cost. In New York we have as yet 
no careful computation of the average num- 
ber of paupers throughout the year, except 
those in almshouses, where the cost is 
somewhat less than in Massachusetts, but 
more than in England, for each poor person 
supported. From a paper on American 
Public Charities in the ‘‘ British’ Social 
Science Transactions for 1874” we takesome 
additional. comparisons with special refer- 
ence to Scotland and New England, which 
can be more readily compared than any 
other portions of these two nations, the 
United States and the United Kingdom. 
The figures taken are for some years: ago, 
in order to make use of the census returns 
of 1870-71: 

“It is true that in all the United States, 
although the number of paupers bas not 
much , the expenditure for the 





| aah been a ee 1860, 


— consequence of the inflation of 
the currency during and pe the civil 
war and partly by reason of a better treat- 
ment of te pani poor. The census re- 
port for 1 as compared with that of 
1860, shows this increase of expenditure 
some d e. Tbe ‘annual cost for sup- 
port,” which includes also the payments 
for Gaidloor relief, is eg in 1870 (for the 
be 1869) in the six New England States 
48 $2,180,496, or about £360,000 in English 
me In 1860 the same cost. was given as 
$1,249,913, or £250,000 in English gold, for 
the year 1859. For neither year is the full 
amount reported. In 1859 the actual pau- 
per expenditure in all New England must 
bave been at least $1,500,000 (£300,000), 
while in 1869 it was certainly more 
than $2,450,000 (£400,000), or an 
average of nearly three shillings stirling 
for every inbabitant of New England, 
which is about one-half what the English 
poor-rates will average for the whole popu- 
lation of the kingdom. It follows, there- 


‘fore, that the cost of relieving the poor in 


New England is almost half as great for 
the whole class who are not in receipt of 
relief as it isin Great Britain ; and thus we 
have the paradox that profuse public alms- 
giving, which in England is held to foster 
pauperism, in New England has the effect 
to diminish it. Of the fact that there are 
fewer paupers in all New England than 
there were in 1860 we have ample evidence. 
But, lest any should believe, at the sugges- 
tion of Prof. Fawcett or any other writer, 
that pauperism infests America as it does 
Great Britain, let us compare New England, 
as a whole, with Scotland and with Ireland. 
Scotland, with a smaller population than 
New England, has many more paupers, and 
eee more permanent. On the 14th of 

1869, tland, with an estimated 
tation of 8,200,000, had 80,334 persons 
registered as paupers, with nearly as many 
more dependent on them; while on the ist 
of Juve, 1870, New England, with a popu- 
lation of almost 3,500,000, bad, including 
dependents, less than 30,000 persons reg- 
istered as paupers. Of the Scoteh paupers 
at the date given about 9,000 were indoor 
paupers, of whom about 6, 000 were pauper 
lunatics. In New England, a@ year later, 
while the number of indoor paupers was 


-nearly 15,000, the pauper lunatics did not 


exceed 3,600. Ireland, on the 14th of 
May, 1869, the whole number of registered 
paupers was 71,442, of whom 49,825 were 
in workhouses and 21,617 were receiv- 
ing outdoor relief. The population of 
Ireland being then something more 
than 5,500,000, the proportion of paupers to 
the whole number was about 1 to 77, while 
in New England it was no more than one 
in 116. In Scotland, according to Prof. 
Fawcett, it was about 1 in 23. In England 
and Wales the “ mean number at one time 
in receipt of relief” during the year 1869 
was 1,018,140, and, the population being 
then estimated at 21, 760,000, the paupers at 
a given date were about 1 in 20. Judged 
merely by numbers on a given day, pauper- 
ism in New England is about one-sixth as 
common as in England, about one-fifth as 
common as in Scotland, and about two- 
thirds as commou as in Ireland; while it is 
certain that the degree and quality of pau- 
perism in New England is much less dismal 
than in either of the three kingdoms. And, 

with the exception of the states of New 
York and Pennsylvania, there is no part of 
the United States where the number of 
paupers is so great in proportion to whole 
population, as in New England.” 


It will be seen by a reference to the 
figures quoted above that in the four years 
from ‘1869 to 1873 pauperism in England 
decreased, while it has unquestionably in- 
creased somewhat in America, contrary to 
the experience of the decade 1860—1870. 
Dr. Anderson and many other students of 
these problems believe that there is great 
danger of its increasing more and more, 
until the evil becomes as formidable in this 
country as itis in Great Britain. This is 
not probable—at least, for many years to 


come ; but it is well to be on our guard. It 


cannot be doubted that, while ‘‘ outdoor 
relief,” or the relief of the poor at their 
own houses, is an indispensable part of any 
system of public charity, it is also the part 
most,susceptible of abuse. The New York 
State Board. of Charities, and its individ- 
ual members are to be congratulated on 
the amount of information they have been 
collecting for a year or two past, and are 
this year publishing, in regard to the many 
problems of pauperism. 





Tue Milwaukee Sentind has a right. to its 
high opinion of Senator Carpenter’s merits asa 
statesman, and we have no desire to say avy- 
thing derogatory to him; but The Sentind makes 
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WE are pleased that the Methodist papers 
generally do not feel called upon to go out of 
their way in defense of Bishop Foster. His 
fault was a very plain one. There are in the 
South three or four Methodist Churehes that 
sepgrate the colors in their worship. No more 
of that sort are needed. Bishop Foster, of the 
Northern M. E. Church, went to New Orleans, 
presided at the Conference, and told the 
colored members In substance that the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church did not interfere with 
its churches, that they had the right to ex- 
clude colored members, and that colored 
churches might return the compliment by 
eXcluding white members. Two or three 
papers, however, feel compelled to say 
a word in his defense. The Cincinnati Chris- 
tian Advocate is the only one that fairly says 
that Bishop Foster did just right. The sub- 
stance of its defense is that we don’t know 
anything about it, that we are impertinent to 
interpose our “voluntary denunciations,”’ 
that the Methodist Church is doing as much as 
any other for the equal rights and elevation 
of the Negroes, and that the colored people 
need a white membership in New Orleans, 
and that this can best be gained by the 
policy of separation. It simply says that 
the Bishop did right, and we suppose it thinks 
that St. James would say the same. Zion's 
Herald says that we are right in theory, and it 
always agreed with us on the matter of caste 
prejudice (so we supposed); but that some 
people in the South, and Bishop Foster among 
them, think differently. It thinks Bishop 
Foster loves the Negroes and meant to be kind 
to them. Very likely. But that kind of 
feeling never abolished slavery nor will it 
loosen one whit the chains of caste. The 
Methodist speaks more sensibly, It does 
not want to believe that Bishop Foster has 
been correctly reported, and thinks “the 
Church does avd will interfere to prevent the 
proscription of one race by the other.” We 
believe so too. The other Methodist organs 
are prudently silent. Wedo not believe that 
Bishop Foster fairly represents the Metbodist 
Church as it exists in the South. We know 
that in its educational institutions the Church 
is true and impartial and that it admits whites 
and blacks to the same schools. 


Tue Salt Lake Tribune is very bitter against 
Governor Axtell, of Utah. He has been but a 
little time in office, but he is charged by the 
organ of the ‘‘ Gentiles”’ of that territory with 
working constantly into the hands of Brigham 
Young and his party and consorting constant- 
ly with the polygamists: He has, it says, 
during the few days of his official residence in 
Salt Lake City done more bg bis influence and 
acts to retard progress and confirm and per- 
petuate priestly rule than Gentile influence 
has accomplished in an opposite direction 
during 8 long and weary year. He says that 
the constant opposition of the Gentiles to 
Mormonism is factious and unreasonable. 
“Instead of this constant antagonism, says His 
Excellency, ‘‘you should cultivate pleasant 
social relations. This discord retards the 
progress of the territory, keeps capital and 
enterprise away, and injures Mormon and Gen- 
tile alike.” The governor who could speak so 
is a candidate for removal. The only attitude 
to be taken against polygamy in Utah or “com- 
plex marriage” in Oneida is one of unrelent- 
ing hostility, that knows no truce or quarter. 


Ax incident which occurred last week at 
Annapolis, in Maryland, exhibited in about as 
clearly pronounced a@ manner as any official 
report from Louisiana or Arkansas could do 
the nature of the obstacle which must for 
many years prevent “reconciliation” at the 
South. A cadet by the name of Claude in the 
Naval Academy was ordered to take part ina 
fencing exercise with another cadet whose com- 
plexion was suggestive of an African ancestry. 
Cadet Claude refused to obey the order, on 
the absurd ground of his being a Southerner, 
and, therefore, unable to overcome his repug- 
nance to admitting the social or official equal- 
ity of any person of color. He was then told 
that he must either obey or resign; but he 
refused to do either, and was advised to con- 
sult with his father, who appears to be a 
Marylander. The father approved the decision 
of his son, who was thereupon expelled from 
the Naval Academy. With such a raicorous 
and unreasoping prejudice still existing in 
Maryland, what hope can there be of its eradi- 
cation in the states further South, where it has 
existed in a more virulent form? The stupid 
sentiment of the South against color has been 


_kept alive, no doubt, by the hope of a return to 


power of the Democratic party, under whose rule 
it has always been encouraged. Cadet Claude 
will expect to be reinstated in the Naval Acad- 

emy whenever s Southern Democrat shall be 
found in charge of the Nevy , and 
we presume he will not be disappointed ; but, 





if he had been capable of cool: reftéction, it 
would have been a vety gdod reason for his 
keeping out of the navy to know that when he 
entered it he entereda branch of the public 
service which makes no distinctions of race or 
color. He might have consoled himself with the 
thought that, if Maryland representatives can 
sit in Congress by the side of negroes, it would 
not degrade him to engage in the exercise of 
fencing with one. 


Tue supervisors of Monroe County, in this 
state, not long since appointed a special com- 
mittee to investigate the subjectof tax exemp- 
tions in that county. The report of the com- 
mittee, recently made, shows that the value of 
church property exempted is $2,705,055; that 
the fifteen hundred dollar exemption in fayor 
of clergymen amounts to $313,500; and that 
the total state allowance on assessment to the 
militia of the county is $929,000. The aggre- 
gate of these exemptions from taxation is 
$3,947,555. The committee, in their report, 
express the unanimous opinion that ‘‘ military 
exemptions, church exemptions, ministerial 
exemptions, and private school exemptions” 
should be “retired from the list of exemp- 
tions.” With this opinion we entirely 
concur, not only in respect to Monroe 
County, but also in every other county 
in the state and in the United States. 
There are many faults in the tax system 
of this state which need correction, and not 
the least of them is the exemption of more 
than a hundred million dollars of property 
belonging to clergymen and church corpor- 
ations from all taxation. Add the other ex- 
emptions of private property, and we have at 
least one hundred and fifty millions and prob- 
ably more, The basis of taxation is narrowed 
by this amount, and, as a consequence, the 
rate is increased on all taxable property. There 
can be no clearer violation of the rule of just 
and equal taxation. A part of the property of 
the state is burdened beyond what it other- 
wise would be in order to extend favoritism 
toanother part. Against this we protest as 
legalized injustice. 


Tue Democrats will have a majority of about 
seventy in the next House of Representatives, 
replacing the Republican majority of one hun- 
dred in the present House, This isa very great 
change in the political composition of the two 
houses, and yet fifty-seven thousand votes cast 
last fall, if taken from the Democratic and 
placed on the Republican side and properly 
distributed, would have been sufficient to give 
the Republicans the majority in the next 
House. That number of votes changed would 
have carried the state tickets of Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, and Ohio jn favor of the Republicans. 
If a President had been chosen last fall, it 
vould have sufficed to elect a Republican 
President. While the Democrats have made 
an immense gain in the aggregate vote of the 
country, as compared with 1872, their ascend- 
ency in the next House of Representatives 
would have been prevented by a change of 
only fifty-seven thonsand votes, distributed in 
certain districts. What the Republicans lost 
at the last election they may by wise measures 
regain in 1876. It is by no means certain that 
the Democrats are going to elect the next 
President. The vote of the people last fall 
was a rebuke to the Republican party or, 
rather, to its leaders, and if the leaders shall 
profit by the rebuke'the party may win the 
day in the coming struggle, 


Tue Senate last week passed the joint reso- 
lution, which had been previously passed by 
the House, providing ‘‘that in all cases 
under the civil service examinations for posi- 
tions under the Government, when a disabled 
United States soldier, his wife, or the widow 
of a deceased soldier dying of wounds or dis- 
eases contracted in the line of duty as such 
soldier, or his orpban child, shall pass such ex- 
amination at the standard fixed by these rules, 
such person shall have precedence for appoint- 
ment to any existing vacancy, anything in the 
rules of civilservice to the contrary notwith- 
standing.”” Thig does not relax or change the 
requirements of the civil service rules as to 
capacity and qualifications or seek to put in- 
competent persons into the service; but it 
does give the persons mentioned the prefer- 
ence for appointment provided they are able 
to pass the requisite examination. Who will 
say that this is not right? Stump resolutions 
complimenting the disabled soldier living or 
expressing sympathy for the widow and chil- 
dren of the soldier dead are very cheap things 
and in themselves practically worthless. A 
much better thing is to give them an oppor- 
tunity to provide for themselves ; and, if they 
are found competent for civil service duties, 
they ought to have the preference over every 
otber class. Such a preference is but a just 
recognition of the soldier’s service in fighting 
for his country in the day of its peril. So far 
as it is @ discrimination it rests upon a good 
reason. 
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have in the Louisiana legislature: A fellow 
named Ward, representative from Grant 
Parish, made a motion which was ruled out of 
order. Thereupon he took possession of the 
floor. The chair, he said, paid no attention to 
him, “I will be heard,” “I will be heard,” 
he repeated again and again, and with dom!- 


‘Tus is the kind of disturbance that they 


neering voice and manner and ferocious ges- . 


ticulations he reiterated this speech. Every 
time he uttered the sentence be brought his 
fist down upon his desk, producing a con- 
cussion like the discharge of a musket, The 
chair ordered the sergeant-at-arms to seat 
him; butas soon asthe sergeant-at-arms ap- 
proached him be drew a revolver and dared 
the officerto touch him. The sergeant-at-arms 
then called to his aid the metropolitan police 
stationed in the building, under command of 
Captain Lawler. By the call of the bugle the 
Captain summoned his men to arms and the 
excitement was intense. He was taken out of 
the building amid cries of “bring him back,” 
“expel him,” “he’s a damned scoundrel,” 
“let's get rid of him.” Then the colored 
members got the floor aud denounced him 
most vigorously (we forgot to say that 
Ward is colored), as having caused the death 
of those who fell im the Grant Parish 
massacre, and one of them offered a resolution 
of expulsion. Indeed, he had no friends, as be 
deserved none. The next moroing the resolu- 
tion of expulsion was first in order ; but before 
introducing it the chairman politely requested 
the members not to smoke in the hall during 
the session, for, he said, “the hall was often 
80 full of smoke that he had to leave the chair 
and go out in search of pure air. He would 
have borne it himself, but other members and 
reporters and visitors had complained.” The 
air must have been thick, indeed, if a New 
Orleans reporter could not breathe it. The vote 
was immediately called, no word of explana- 
tion allowed Ward, and he was expelled by a 
vote of 49 to 9—all Republicans, remember. 
The sergeant of arms was then directed again 
to put him without the bar, which was done 
this time without resistance. Ward seems to 
have been surprised that be should have been 
ejected so summarily for so slight an offense ; 
and we fear that personal unpopularity had 
something to do with it; for Mr. Sartain voted 
nay, ‘* because,’’ he explained, “ transgressions 
similar to that of which Mr. Ward was guilty 
had been con mitted with impunity on several 
previous oceasions by other members.”’ It 
may be s0; but if such scenes are common in 
the Louisiana legislatures, instead of discuss- 
ing which legislature should be recognized, it 
might be well to discuss whether it were best 
to have any legislature at all, 





In 1871 the Supreme Court of Ohio, every 
member of which belonged to the Republican 
party, had a case before it which called fora 
judicial opinion upon the bearing of the Four- 
teenth Amendment on the question of classify- 
ing children for school purposes according to 
color. The Court, by the unanimous opinion 
of all the judges, held that the State of Ohio 
had the legal right to establish separate schools 
for colored children, and that the amendment 
in no way impaired this right or interfered 
with its exercise. Alludfng to the inhibitions 
of the amendment, the Court said : 

“ This involves the inquiry as to what privi- 
leges and immunities are embraced in the in- 
hibition of this clause. We are not aware that 
this has been as yet judicially settled. The 
langnage of tbe clause, however, taken in eon- 
nection with other provisions of amend. 
ment, and of the Constitution of which it forms 
a part, affords strong reasons for believing that 
it includes only such privileges or immunities 
as are derived from or recognized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. A broader in- 
terpretation opens into a field of conjecture 
limitless as the ———- of speculative theories, 
and might work s limitations on the power 
of the states to manage and regulate their 
local institutions and affairs as were never 
contemplated by the amendment. If this 
construction be correct, the clause has no 
application to this case, forall the privileges 
of the school system of this state are derived 
solely from the constitution and laws of the 
state. . . . Thereis then no ground upon 
which the plaintiff can claim that his rights 
under the Fourteenth Amendment have been 
infringed.” 


The question with which the Court was deal- 
ing was notone of expediency. It had nothing 
to do with deciding how the school system of 
Ohio should be conducted—whether it should 
be one of mixed schools or of separate schools 
forthe two races. The law had decided this 
point in favor of separate schools, and what the 
Court decided was thit this law is consistent 
with the constitution of Ohio and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. We refer to the 
decision as a judicial protest against the doc- 
trine that the Fourteenth Amendment has given 
to Congress any power of legislation over the 
management of the school system in the re- 
spective states. The vital objection we have 
urged and still urge against all such legislation 
is that Congress has absolutely no power over 
the subject, and this is the best of all:reasons 


_why it should not attempt to exercise such 


power, 





Iy wean believe the English correspond- 
ents of the néwspapers, Gen. Schenck makes 
no secret of his devotion to the game of poker. 
The correspondent. of one very respectable 
paper intimates that he is a confirmed gam- 
bler and noted. for playing for stakes a good 
deal larger than sixpences. Another says 
that his passion for the game knows no re- 
straint, and tells the story that at a country 
bouse where he was visiting he sprang up 
from the table, seized a poker from the hearth, 
shouldered it, marshaled the company. behind 
him, and led the way to the drawing-room, 
where the card-tables were laid, crying out 
to his followers: “Jn ‘hoe signo vinces} 
It is quite credible that ‘some of the party 
thought this parody on Constantine’s version 
of the cross was profane. We think it nota 
matter of pride that our representative to the 
court where we would be best represented 
should be known mainly for his connection 
with a swindling stock speculation and as the 
introducer to the English public of a game 
notoriously used for gambling purposes, 
Poker he recOmmends to his English acquaint- 
ances as ‘an epitome of American life.” In- 
deed! What sort of ‘‘American life” must he 
have been familiar with? Wedo not believe 
that one in ten of our subscribers, or one in 
twenty, know how to play the game or ever 
saw it played except, it may be, when traveling 
on some Western steamboat or railroad. 


A SIX-LINE paragraph in The Atheneum in- 
forms us that Mr. George Smith, who discoy- 
ered the Assyrian tabiet relating to the Deluge, 
has just found another tablet among the 
thousands in the British Museum giving the 
Babylonian legend of the building of the Tower 
of Babel. This discovery is said to be quite as 
important as the other, and it can hardly be 
less so if the account is. anywhere nearly so 
complete as was that of the Deluge. Scores of 
vastly less important occurrences are tele- 
graphed by the Atlantic Cable. Weindicated 
last week in our review of Mr. Smith’s ‘* As- 
syrian Discoveries’ a number of other import- 
ant illustrations of Scripture lately discovered 
by the reading of these tablets. We may now 
add tothem,. Mr. A. H. Sayce, a trustworthy 
authority, has lately found in this same mass 
of Assyrian tablets, which are slowly being de- 
ciphered, one which gave direct evidence of 
the occasional practice of the rite ‘of human 
sacrifice, which was regarded as having a vica- 
rious efficacy, especially when offered to ex- 
piate the sins of the parent. A description of 
this rite called “The sacrifice of Bel, or, of 
Righteousness,’’ formed the subject of the first 
tablet in the great epic cycle of mythical 
legends, This was one of the most important 
works in the literatare of the ancient Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians and copies of it were 
placed in all the great libraries of the kings, 
We may add that a paper by Dr. Joseph P, 
Thompson is published in a number just re- 
ceived of Lepsius’s Zeitschrift, the leading Euro- 
pean publication devoted to the investigation 
of Egyptian antiquities, in which he ably con- 
troverts Dr. Brugsch’s theory that it was not 
the Red Sea, but the Serbonian Lake, in which 
the Egyptians were drowned. Dr. Thompson’s 
argument is a strong one end is drawn mainly 
from the inconsistency of that theory with the 
Old Testament text. This is the first article 
by an American scholar which we remember 
to have seen for some years in that very learned 
journal. 





Sm Cartes Lyenu has been buried in 
Westminster Abbey. He was probably the 
most influential geologist in the world. To him 
more than to any otherman was due the marked 
reaction against the paroxysmal theories of 
the earth’s changes. He carried to their ex- 
treme limit the influence and importance of 
slow secular changes resulting from the grad- 
ual accumulation of sediment or the slow 
action of water, and only admitted what he 
must of the agency of sudden upheavals and 
glacial catastrophes. He was an old man when 
Darwinism broke out; but before long he 
yielded to its pressure, finding it very con- 
genial to his scientific principles, His “ An- 
tiquity of Man’’ was in the line of this same 
geologic bent of his, which was to allow all 
the time possible for producing phenomena. 
There is likely to be, we suspect, a reaction in 
geology, making more allowance for sudden 
or brief igneous or aqueous agencies. .He died 
at the age of seventy-eight. 


....“*A Catholic” writes in great distress to 
The Church Times (Church of England) because 
the priestin ‘“‘Hamlet’’ was incorrectly vested 
at a London theater, lately, “I beheld,” he 
observes, with mingledsorrow and amusement, 
“the cbhurlish priest at the grave-side of 
Ophelia—to whom, as a suicide, the rites of 
Christian burial were denied—vested in a 
chasuble with a cope over it! the scene, 
which ought to be exceptionally solemn, being 
thus made doubly *ridiéulous to those who 
know, asso many English people do now, that 
under such circumstances a cassock and eur- 
plice at most would be worn by the priest, and 


“that under ‘any Circumstances a cope worn” 
over a chasuble would be about as absurd asa 

‘Diack tail-coat worp over an officer’s undress 

uniform.” Mr. Mackonochie manages the 

show better in Brooke street, we imagine. 

+eee The Springfield. Union does not under- 
stand us. We donot ask the Negroes to be 
“submissive” under the loss of their property, 
the denial of their rights, and the political 
muréer of their citizens. We never imagined 
such a thing. We said in our leading editorial, 
Feb. 11th: “We only wonder that the Negroes 
endure so meckly the denial of their civil 
rights.” “Had they the force to make the 
effort a success, they would be justified In any 
state that persistently refused them equal 
rights in rising in armed insurrection and 
crushing their oppressors.’’ Does that look 
like telling them ‘‘not to make too much fuss,”’ 
as weare misreported as doing? The Union 
does not see that we reject unconstitutional 
legislation by Congress, and bid white men 
and negroes agitate incessantly for equal 
rights in the states. 

....New Jersey is sometimes sald to be out 
of the country; but certainly Freehold, N. J., 
can hardly be said to be in the civilized world. 
A couple of.citizens last week brought their 
ehildren for admission as scholars in the new 
school-house. The principal, under instrne- 
tion from the trustees, refused to receive them. 
The children were black and the children 
were told to go to the black school. The black 
school may be a very paragon of an institu- 
tion ; but it is an outrage to draw an impassa- 
ble line between the two. Newark, N, J., has 
acolored school, ave are sorry to say; but it 
allows colored children in any of its schools, 
Counsel have been employed to contest the 
case, 


.-..A curious impromptu religions service 
‘was lately held fo an Irish theater. “I feel 
rather Moody,” said a clown ina pantomimé in 
Dublin. ‘“* And I feel rather Sankey-monions,”’ 
replied a second buffoon, at which the gallery 
was not pleased and showered down a smart 
volley of hisses; and, as if this did not express 
their sentiments heartily enough, some one 
struck up one of Sankey’s songs—‘ Hold the 
fort, for Iam coming’’—and the whole assem- 
bly in the higher story joined in the chorus 
right heartily. Of course, the whole proceed- 
ings were rather novel and the curtain fell 
until the hymn was concluded, It won’t doto 
mock at revivalists in Dublin. 

-...The corruptionists among the Republic- 
ans of South Carolina are greatly disturbed 
over the strict honesty which Goy. Chamber- 
lain has been insisting upon in the government 
of the state. They are trying their best to 
frustrate the reformatory plans of the admin- 
istration. Meanwhile, the Democrats enjoy 
the fight and decline to give aid to either wing 
among their opponents, hoping to step in be- 
tween the two and carry off the plunder. We 
have great hopes that the reform within the 
party may be successfol, as it is almost the last 
hope for the present of equal civil rights in the 
South. 

....The Chicago Baptist Standard says that 
after Gerrit Smith’s conversion he desired in 
1864 to satisfy himself on the subject of bap- 
tism, and got two clergymen to preach on the 
opposite sides of the question. As the result, 
he was immersed on profession of faith. He 
however, believed that the Christians of a given 
locality should constitute the church of that 
place, and, hence, his connection with the 
Union church of the rural village of Peterboro’, 
He could not see why a flaw ora mistake in the 
mode of baptism should exclude those who 
loved the Saviour from the Lord’s table. Nor 
do we. : 

..-»We would not accuse the Swedenbor- 
gians of lack of piety, but they apparently are 
not austere in their observances of Lent. Last 
Sunday their clergyman In this city announced 
from his pulpit that the New Church Sunday- 
school would have a party on Friday evening, 
March 5th, at a hall on Fifth Avenue, the little 
children to be there between 4and 7 and dane. 
ing to be between 8 and 11:30. 


...-The legislature of Maine is not afraid 
of taking a step in advance of the other states 
of the Union. It has passed a bill providing 
that women, otherwise eligible, may be ap- 
pointed to unite men and women ‘in the holy 
bands of matrimony, to acknowledge deeds 
and administer oaths, but without investing 
them with any judicial functions. ; 

.... Smithson College, a Universalist institu- 
tion in Indiana, has suspended from lack of 
fire. The steam-pipes were allowed to freeze 


and burst, the attempt to repairthem made 
matters worse, and now the school is shut up 
till warmer weather. 


++-+Xet another Baptist fraternizing with 
the Unitarians. President E. G, Robinson, of 


..+sMr, Seabrease has resigned a rectorship 





Rochester, N, Y. He can’t blow well so far 
tn Roc : | 
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Religions Intelligence. 


In a late letter from a German corre- 
spondent, sent to the London Zimes by the 
Duke of Norfolk, president of the ‘Catholic 
Union of Great Britain,” the following ‘state- 
ments are made about the punishnient of the 
Roman Catholic clergy who digobey the Falck 
laws. 


“Five bishops have been imprisoned—the 
Archbishop of Posen (8d February), the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne (in March), the Bishop of 
Tréves (in March), the Bishop Coadjutor of 
Posen, and the Bishop of Padérborn. The 
Archbishop of Cologne has been released about 
two months ago, but will have to go into pris- 
op again in a short time. 

‘Fines have been imposed upon all the 
above-named bishops and upon the Bishops of 
Munster, Hildersheim, Bresian, Culm, Erm- 
land, Limburg—i.e., all the Bishops of Prussia, 
except the Bishop of Osnabruck. The See «° 
Fulda is vacant. Domestic visits from the 
police or the officers who sold their furniture 
have been received by those of Cologne, Tréeves, 
Munster, Hildersheim, Breslau, Culm, Posen, 
Limburg. 

‘How many priests there are in prison at 
this date I cannot say; but up to the 3d of De- 
cember, since the beginning of the Falck laws, 
1,400 priests of Prussia have either been sent 
to prison or fined on account of these laws; 
about 100 have been driven out. of their coun- 
try or several counties have been forbidden 
for them; and some few who persisted in re- 
turning to their flocks after they had been 
driven by the police over the frontier have 
been banished to the Isle of Riigen. In most 
of the prisons they are treated decently, just 
like political prisoners ; but in some places—for 
instance, at Diisseldorf and Clevethey were 
kept in the.same room. with criminals and 
treated like them in a manner of which no 
German Catholic paper dares to give a descrip- 
tion, as this would make the situation of the 
poor priests still worse.” 





The following statements are also made as 
to the extent to which the clergy are sup- 
ported by the state. Nearly every state in 
Europe, as well as Prussia, has been .compeiled 
to secularize ecclesiastical property: 


“T have often seen it stated in English 
pewspapers that the Catholie bishops and 
priests are paid by the government. This is 
not.true.. In 1808 the Prussiams took away the 
property of the Catholic churches, monas- 
teries, convents, etc., and the Holy See agreed 
afterward to the secularizatiow on the con- 
dition that the goyernmment should pay a cer- 
tain amount. per annum to the bishops and 
chapters, and that before the year 1880 they 
should give forests the revenues of which 
should be equal to that amount. Now, the 
last condition has never beer fulfilled by the 
Prussian Government, aod what they pay is 
nothing like as much as the amount of the 
revenues of the seeularized chareh property 
they received in the year 1803, Moreover, at 
present those: revenues have more than 
doubled. Thus, for instance, they took from 
a@ church and monastery property worth at 
that time £1,050 a year, which now produces 
at least £2,000 per annum; but the amount of 
their annual payment since 1808 for the sus- 
tentation of the church and for priests, sacris- 
tans, etc., is a little more then £150 altogether. 
But, on the whole, there are but few priests 
who are paid even such trifling sums by the 
government, after hard trials, and not else, ov 
account of the secularized property of their 
benefices. Thousands and thousands of Cath- 
olie priests in Prussia do not receive a farthing 
from the government; nevertheless, they 
must ohey the Falck laws. otherwise they will 
be fined, imprisoned, and banished.’’ 


...«Dr. De Koven’s letter of acceptance of 

the bishopric of Illinois is as follows: 
“Racing, February 15th. 
“To Rev. Dr. Chase and others, 

“My Dear BrerHren:—In reply to your 
letter informing me of my election to the 
bishopric of Illinois allow me to say that I 
hereby accept the office to which the diocese 
has elected me, and, should the standing com- 
mittee and the bishops approve the testimo- 
nials and consent to the consecration, I wil! 
with the help of God seek to be your faithful 
and loying bishop. I am respectfully and 
truly your brother and servant in Christ. 

“James De Koven.” 
Bishop Doane, of Albany, has written a letter 
about the episcopal pastoral of 1871, in which 
he defiues his own position and defends Bishop 
De Koven. In reference to the letter he declares 
that he is not rsponsible for any statement in it 
that condems “‘as an untenable and unlawful 
opinion fn the Church” sach “ Eucharistic 
Adoration” as Dr. De Koven maintained, 
in the last Genéral Convention, his right to 
hold asa personal opinion; but that he has 
never held or taught Eucharistical Adoration, 
even a8.an Opinion of his own, in the sense 
in which it is commonly understood and in 
some, rare instances held and practiced. 
“Nor have I ever held that private confession 
to a priest. was to be taught or used except as 
the English Church allows it, when otber pre- 
scribed means had been resorted to and failed.”’ 
Of Dr. De Koven he adds that in his soundness 
in the faith and sufficiency of learning he has 
as full confidence as he has sdmiration for 
the dignity and devotedness of his character 
and the rare ability and attractiveness of the 


man. Bishop Doane is the highest of the 


Bishops and isa son of ‘the late 


present t 
Bishop G...W. Doane, of New ‘Jersey, and 


brother of Vicar-General Doane, of the 


“Romian Catholic Diocese of Newark. The 


, committre of the Diocese of Ken- 
tucky, we tidy mention here, has refused to 
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confirm Dr..De Koyen’s election... Meanwhile, 
The Church: Journal protests each week against 
the confirmation in the most vigorous terms. 
It says of Dr. De Koven in itg last number: 

“He avows, practices, and defends in all 
ways, frankly and publicly, what it would have 
prevented bis ordination to the diaconate to 
avow, practice, and defend; what, we venture 
to say, would prevent examiners in any diocese 
in the Chureh from passing any candidate for 
diaconate or priesthood to avow or defend, 
Indeed, we are bold to say no bishop in the 
Church to-day would take the responsibility of 
ordain any man who avowed that he would 
teach and practice Eucharistic Adoration, Sac- 
ramental Confession, Invocation of Saints, and 
Prayers for the Dead!"’ 

----The mission of Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey to London opened not quite so auspi- 
ciously as we might wish. Their services in 
other cities ‘have certainly attracted great 
attention among Christians of all denomina- 
tions and their value is generally recognized. 
Indsed, itseems as ifa religious awakeving 
were inaugurated in Great Britain such as bad 
not been experienced since the time of the 
Wesleys. On going to London, Mr. Moody ad- 
dressed a circular to about 3,500 of the “clergy 
and ministers” of the city, asking a confer- 
ence with them, at which he would lay open 
his work before them. The meeting was at- 
tended by about 2,000 and the direct and 
sensible replies of Mr. Moody generally gave 
much satisfaction. He explained that he was 
but a lay preacher, that his was a work of 
awakening only, that he gathered no converts 
juto churches, but that he . wished to 
turn over the inquirers to the clergy to 
instruct and receive. All went pleasantly 
till a clergyman, who with engaging frankness 
described himself as a “red-bot Ritualist,” 
demanded to know if he and those who shared 
his views would be at liberty to take a part in 
the work of the inquiry rooms; also whether 
the converts who happened to belong to their 
congregations would be sent to them for 
further spiritual advice and guidance. Mr. 
Moody refused to take upon himself the re- 
sponsibility of giving a reply to this question, 
eaying its decision would be left to the com- 
mittee. The chairman was appealed to; but he 
also refrained from giving a definite answer. 
This led to much confusion and Mr. Moody’s 
evasion was unfavorably commented on. 
Otherwise the impression of the meeting was 
good and the first public meeting reported 
wasa success. The Ritualists were proposing 
to enter heartily into the services, and indeed, 
they have hitherto held successful revival 
meetings in the metropolis. The Agricultural 
Hall has been seeured from the Ist of March 
for ten weeks, at £50 a week ; also Exeter Hall 
for two months, for the daily prayer-meeting. 
The city has been, divided into four sections, 
and Messrs. Moody and Sankey will spend a 
month in each. 


.... Lhe Copgregationalists report 50 conver- 
sions at Brattleboro and 150 at Newport, Vt.; 
at New Marlboro and Wakefield, Mass.; 150 at 
Delhi, N. Y.; at Philadelphia, Pa., in the 
Frankford ch.; at Galesburg, Mich.; 23 in 
Richardson Co.; 20 at Sutton; and at West 
Cedar Valley, Nebraska; and at Nevin, Ia. 
The Presbyterians anhounce 48 accessions at 
Peoria, 80 at Carlinville, and 63 at Blair, I; 
14 at Liberty, 8 at Lexington, Ind.; 24 at 
Lancaster, 11 at Perryville, Ohio; 20 at 
Springfield, Mo.; 83 at Summit Hill, Pa; 
1,000 is Rockbridge, Augusta, and Rock- 
ingham counties, Va.; 500 at Sacramento, 
Cal.; and 28 at Bethany, N. C. The Baptists 
are holding revival meetings at Warsaw, 
Fond du Lac, and Gilmanton, Minn.; Lexing- 
ton, Mo. (25 conversions); Londonyille, O.; at 
the Marey-avenue church, New York; at Bar- 
rington, N. J. A widespread revival appears 
to be pervading the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. About 400 conversions are mentioned 
in Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Illinois, 
aud nambers quite as large are reported in the 
other Western states. In Islip ané Northport, 
Long Island, in many towns in Pennsylvania, 
and to some extent in New England revival 
meetings are reported. A Lutheran revival is 
taking place at Mifflintown, Pa. A large num- 
ber of conversions in Wofford College, South 
Carolina, is reported. 


...-The Rev. William L. Gage, of Hartford, 
used to be a Unitarian himself and pastor of 
a Unitarian church in Portsmouth, N. H. On 
a late visit to Boston he naturally dropped into 
a church or two of that order. He happened 
into King’s Chapel, which he describes as 
the most aristocratic church in Boston, we 
tmagine on one of our late stormy Sabbaths, 
and reports in the Hartford Evening Post: 

«As I dro in, about 2 o’clock, a uw: 
of children Peed gathered around ae societor. 
I asked the sexton what that meant. That, he 
said, ° the Sienttene Y, ~~ school is 
emell, Ireplied, ingly. Very, he answered. 
spout s hundred? T ask. About twenty, he 
replied, with a subdued voice. Soon the min- 
ister came in, and, straightening out the little 
group on both sides of the registcr, they read 
responsively the Scripture lesson of the day.” 


He mentions this as an exaggerated index of 
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the religions change that has. come over Boston 
since the days when it might have properly 
been called a Unitarian city. City Snnday- 
schools are often small, and that of the large 
First Congregational church of New Haven, 
for example, contains, Mr. Gage says, but 
about a hundred members. 


«-.-The Cincinnati secular papers have been 
poking fun at the Wesleyan Collegeof that 
eity. The Methodist Church is -very pro- 
nounced against theaters ; but the ladies of 
the Jyceum connected with the college, with 
the approval of the faculty, got up an enter- 
tainment consisting of music and a somewhat 
dramatic adaptation to the stage of Miss 
Alcott’s ** Little Women.’ The papers an- 
nounced that the college was going into the 
theater business, and so disturbed the trustees 
that they met.and by unanimous vote re- 
quested that the entertainment be given up. 
This the ladies declined somewhat rebelliously 
to do, as they had sold the tickets and thought 
they had a right to do as they pleased, and 
were not to be frightened by the jeers of the 
unsanctified press. The Cincinnati Advocate 
makes explanations defending all parties and 
opposing dramatic exhibitious. 


.++. The Christian Statesman, an ultra Protest- 
ant paper of Milwaukee, lately made some 
sensational assertions about the Milwaukee 
nunnery. It now finds it very difficult to sub- 
stantiate them before a court oflaw. Afterlong 
delays by the publishers a trial on the criminal 
charge of libel at last was forced upon them, 
and no testimony whateyer was produced to 
substantiate the atrocious charges. The coun- 
sel for the defense only attacked the Roman 
Catholic Chureh, and claimed that a corpor- 
ation could not be Hbeled. On this question 
the jury failed to agree, and a civil suit for 
$20,000 will follow. This Christian Statesman 
must not be confounded with the Amendment 
organ at Pittsburgh. It claims to be the ‘‘ only 
Protestant religious journal in Wisconsin,” 
and apparently the Protestants of Wisconsin 
would be better off with one less. 


....The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
gives voice to the growing dissatisfaction 
within the Methodist Church of the policy of 
making the Book Concern a machiue for sup- 
porting the bishops and superanuated and 
supernumerary preachers. It says that it isa 
matter of question whether an injunction could 
not be successfully served against the Concern, 
restraining it, under the rules imposed by Con- 
ference upon it from paying out money for thé 
suport of the bishops. It argues in favor of 
depending on collections in the churches for 
these objects and bringing down to cost the 
price of the matter pablished by the Concern. 
It thinks that The Advocates could be furnished 
at a subscription price of a dollar and a half. 


...-The North Carolina House of Represent- 
atives, after threenight sessions, has expelled J, 
W. Thorne, member from Warren County, for 
issuing a pamphlet in which he announces his 
unbelief in the existence of God. This is all 
we know of the character of the pamphlet. 
The resolution of expulsion was introduced by 
a colored representative and reads as follows: 

“ Whereas, J. W. Thorne, the member from 
Warren County, has advocated and promul- 
gated a most blasphemous doctrine, subversive 
af the principles of the constitution of North 
Caroliva and of sound morality ; therefore, 

‘* Resolved, That the said J. W..Thorne be 
and he is hereby expelled from a seat on this 
floor.’ 


...- Lhe Reformed Episcopal church in New- 
ark, which has started out with a good degree 
of strength, has now a pastor in the Rev. J. 
Howard Smith, lately rector of an Epigcopal 
church in Knoxville. St. John’s church, io 
that town, his old parish, has addressed to the 
stauding committee of the Diocese of Tennes- 
see a memorial protesting against the ratifica- 
tion of Dr. De Koven’s election. The Episcopa- 
lian says that Dr. Nicholson is inspiring much 
enthusiasm among the Reformed Episcopalians 
in Philadelptiia, who now have three organ- 
izations within the city limits. 


..eeThbe Methodist Year Book, which has 
been recently published, gives 10,854 traveling 
ministers, an éxcess of 283 over last year, and 
12,581 local ministers; 18,628 Sunday-schools 
(597 more than last year), and 1,363,876 schol- 
ars, an increase of 45,273; 1,845,089 church- 
members, an ivcrease of 56,385; and 218,482 
probationers, which is 43,000 more than last 
year; also 15,010 churches, valued at $69,288,- 
815, an increase in church property over last 
year of $3,956,235. The Church has contrib- 
uted to benevolent institutions during the year 
$611,954.54. 

...-The ranks of the Episcopalians have 
been increased by a convert from the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. Three nionths ago the Rev. 
W. R. Johnson, of Somerville, 8. C., deemed 
it his duty to leave the Protestant Episeopal 
ministry, and he became a believer in the doc- 
trines of Bishop Cummins, accepting a Re- 
formed Episcopal pastorate in Louisyille. 
He has now resigned, and returned in peniten- 





tial mood to the Protestant; Episcopal fold, | 
from which he is sorry he ever departed. 

.... The Oniwersalist Register for 18% shows 
674 ministers—an increase of 17; 622 churches 
—an increase of 16; 80,908 churchmembers— 
8,104 more than 1874; 647 Sabbath-schools—a 
decrease of 14; and 57,738 Sunday-school 
scholars—an increase of several thousand, 
The amount of church property is about 
$8,000,000. The Year Book gives simply the 
summary of the different states and lacks the 
totals for the whole country in its recepitula- 
tion—an important omission. 


«..-The Rey. E. P. Powell has published a 
“Personal Explanation.’? He denies that he 
intended to thank the Unitariea church Jn 
Chicago to which he has just gone for a pulpit 
where he could preach “‘ broad and enlightened 
doctrines,” by way of contrast to the pulpits I 
have previously occupied in the Congrega- 
tional denomination—as had been understood. 
His pulpits in Adrian, Mich., and St. Louis 
were, he says, ‘‘abundantly free.”’ 


Publisher's Department. 


An OFFER TO Suir THE TrmEs.—On re- 
ceipt of $2 for single or $3 for double truss, 
Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., 744 Broadway, 
N. Y., will send their Patent Rupture Be!t 
by mail, postpaid, to any address. The 
Rupture Belt ranks among the best. appli- 
ances for the relief and cure of hernia. 


SoorHInG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption, It is an old and tried friend and 
always proves true. 

a - - - 

HOW TO BE SURE OF PURE 

SILVER. 


In England all goods sold as silver must 
first be submitted to government assay and 
stamped with the ‘Hall mark,” as it is 
called, as a guaranty of standard purity. 
Notwithstanding this guaranty, I have been 
assured by an experienced English silver- 
smith that frauds are eifected under its 
cover, It is a matter for national pride 
that the stamp of an American house (the 
Gorham Manufacturing Company, of Prov- 
idence) is acknowledged a surer guaranty 
of sterling purity than the stamp of the 
British government. 

The Gorham trade-mark ou silver ware 
consists of three small shields in succession, 
the device on the first being a lion, to sig- 
nify “sterling”; on the second an anchor, 
the emblem of the State of Rhode Island; 
on the third the cipher or initial letter 
“@.” (Gorham), and underneath the word 
** Srertina.”—* The Silver Age,” in Scribd- 
ners Monthly for December. 

Salesrooms of the Gorham Company No. 
1 Bond 8t., near Broadway, N. Y. 











DR. MOTT’S LIVER PILLS.—It is 
easy enough to make a pill, but to make a 
good pill, ah! that’s the difficulty. There 
are cheap, harsh, drastic pills that are of 
even less benefit than a dose of salts. But 
a good medicine, like Dr. Mort’s Liver 
Prius, which penetrates to the seat of dis- 
ease, is a desideratum indeed. Will posi- 
tively cure all diseases of the Liver. Sold 
everywhere. Price 25 cents perbox. JoHn 
F. Henny, Curran & Co., proprietors, 8 
and 9 College Place, N. Y. 

Dr. TownstEy’s TooTaacnk ANOoDYNE 
cures in one minute. 





We have received information to the 
effect that the firm of James B. WrLtrams 
& Son, whose advertisement of ‘ Pure 
Bred Stock” has appeared in Tue Inps- 
PENDENT for four weeks past and will un- 
avoidably appear on the outside page of 
this paper, are unworthy of credit. We 
would, therefore, caution our subscribers 
not to send them money or orders until 
assured of their reliability. 





ATTENTION 18 DrgEcTED to the Adver- 
tisement of Ex.uwancer & Barry, Nurs- 
erymen, Rochester, N. Y. «As is well 
known, they are the largest and most suc- 
cessful growers of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, and Plants in the United 
States. Parties wanting anything in their 
line will do well to send for their Iilus- 
trated and Descriptive Oatalogues. 

Sn a a 
Tue Eureka 10 yds. Twist for button. 


hole and the 50 and 100 yds, spools ‘tor 
hand. or machine sewing are the best. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & 60. 
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The most Delicious and Efficacious dentifrice 
It Stre athens the eet 
Preserves fhe or Bal eves a Delleiens 
En reed” ee iinent Dentists of 
Europe and used all the Gontts thereof. 

Sold by all Druggists. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. — 


Ovg readers will not fail to notice in 
another column the statement of the 
Universal Life Insurance Company of this 
city. This institution is making rapid 
progress both in strength ond popularity. 
It is the aim of the Universal to give to the 
policyholders the largest possible amount 
of insurance for the money paid consistent 
with absolute security. If it is safe to assert 
that any well-managed company can return 
annually to its policyholders say twenty- 
five per cent. of the premiums paid as a dio- 
tdend, it is equally safe, according to the 
theory of the Universal, to lower the rate 
of premium at the outset. This company, 
therefore, offers insurance at a much lower 
rate than most other companies. In theee 
times, when all are practicing economy, a 
saving of twenty or even five per cent. is 
quite a consideration. This company bas 
now good, sound assets amounting to 
$4,653,851 11 and an actual surplus of over 
$700,000. Its annual receipts are now con, 
siderably over $1,500,000, and has insurance 
on nearly 20,000 lives. Its current business 


“shows life and commendable attention to 


its interests. The officers and managers 
of this corporation are among the ablest 
and best men in New York. They are 
known for their wealth, integrity, and 
business pluck. What they attempt to do 
they mean shall be well done, and also 
promptly done. ‘ 

The Universal Life Insurance Company 
is on the right track. Its management 
bas been and always will be very conserv- 
ative; but it will continue to go ahead, 
and within a few years will, in our opin- 
ion, rank among the largest as it is now 
one of the best institutions of its class in 
the country. 

a 


Tue CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, 4ND 87. Pavut 
Raitway traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
auy other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It isalso the shoriest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, 8t. 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars ran through without change. 
New York Office, 319 Bruadway;: Chicago De- 

t, corner Canal and West Madison Sts. ; City 
Bitices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 

RR 

Dr. Prerce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
will cure a Cough in one-half the time 
necessary to cure it with avy other medi- 
cine; and it does it net by drying it up, but by 
removing the cause, subduing the irritation, 
and healing the affected parts, For ail cases 
of Laryngitis, Hoarseness, Suppression or 
Loss of Voice, Bronchitis, Severe Chronic 
or Lingering Coughs it will be found to 
surpass avy medicine that has ever before 
been offered to the public, . It is sold, by all 
dealers in medicines. 





SUBSCRIBERS. 


Desmonp & Co., 915 Race street, Phila- 
delpbix, Pa., agree to send to each sub- 
scriber to this paver who willforward 10 
cents to their address as above a book of 
choice selections from the poetical works of 
Byrox, Moorz, axp BURNS. ‘ 

ee 





" Prnw best is the cheapest. Buy DEVOE'S 
BRILLIANT ‘OL. The safest und best 
oil in the world Fin? 
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ORDERING. GOODS. 

Our advertisers now. pow inform us that they 
are receiving a large number of orders from 
the country in every direction in response 
to their announcements in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappointment, Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, asa rule, safely send their orders to 
any merchant or trader who uses THE IN- 
DEPENDENT as & Medium to communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 

We ask our readers when they send 
orders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they weré induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to inquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 

nn 


PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers. thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or'a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January 1st, 
1875. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent tous the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52— 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 





wa (CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RY. 


THIS I8 THE SHORT LINE AND DIRECT 
ROUTE. 


( Omaha and San 


y Escanaba, 
Marquette and L’ Anse, 
Sioux ae and Mean 
Yankton, Dak: 

Freepo eet Galeb 

an ena. 

. Dubuque and Waterloo. 
This popular route is unsurpassed for Speed, 
The Smooth, Well- 


Celebrated Pullman Palace wy aoe ata the 
ph System of Moving Trains, 
the Regularity with which they run, the ad- 
pea arrangement of running Through Cars 
from Chicago to all points West, North, and 
Northwest secures to passengers all the Com- 
FORTS IN MODERN Rati way TRAVELING. 
If you are going West, North, or my cemey. 
you should try this route, 


POPULAR. 


tox ein t have Dr. Price’s True Plavor- 
tracts and Cream Baking Powder 
Seone that but few kitchens can be found 
where they are not used, and their intro- 
duction to any household is the advent of 
new pleasures at the table and higher de- 
light in the lighter edibles supplied by the 
careful housekeeper. Dr. Price has suc- 
ceeded in both these important domestic 
necessities in producing articles hithefto 
unequaled. His flavorings are peculiarly 
delicious, and so highly concentrated that 
it takes but a small quantity to impart the 
natural flavor of the fruit. His Cream 
Baking Powder should be bought only in 
cans, a8 loose powder is largely adulter- 
ae and often sold as Dr. Price’s, when it 
not. 








EF. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
peneie or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

bility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Conatipation, Acidity of the at gr and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. Every bottle guar 
anteed or the — refunded, ice $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


oO, a: TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED A LIVE. NO. 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunke , 259 North Ninth st. 








To prevent injury from the use of Tobacco, 
use THuRSTON’s Ivory PEARL Tootn PownDER. 


POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, March 6th, 1875, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 10:00 a. w., 
at Wednesday at 10:00 a. u.,’on Thursday 
on 11:30 A. M., and on Cotas at 11.30 wid 
12m. T.L. James, P. M. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CHILBLAINS wil! be promptly relieved and ulti- 
mately cured by bathing the afflicted parts with 
Pond’s Extract. 


FROSTED LIMBS.--Pond’s Extract ‘invari- 
ably relieves the pain and finally Cures, 
.oo BP ft 
‘s AND SBROES 














LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Newark, N. J. 


Statement, January 1, 1875. 


Balance, as per statement Jan. 1, 1874..... $27,724,062 00 
Received for premiums dur- 


Ce oe SU LE 1,827,753 80 


Paid surrendered 


policies .......... 600,738 77 
Paid advertising 
and printing..... 12,42 B 
Paid contingent 
Ais .s08 95,489 35 
Paid postage and 
exchange ........ 10,947 73 
Paid taxes......... 74,209 12 
Paid commissions 
to agents........, 879,113 73 
Paid physicians’ 
£OOBs.i..404. sate.04. 24,004 73 
Paid annuities..... 1568-44 
Paid return 


miums..,..... pre” 1,889,400 98 $4,812,804 68 $1,927,867 89 
Balance Jan. Ist, 1875 . . $29,661,929 41 


ASSETS. 

Cash on hand....... .....++.. $501,419 07 
Real C8tate...ssceeererececeees 170,491 98 
United States Securities. 1,405,500 00 
State, City, and County 

BONES... co cccccccccccedkgsdee 8,097,312 58 
Bonds and Mortgages....... 12,415,657 7 
Loans on Policies in force.. 6,967,097 11 
Due for Premiums in Course 

of Transmission.... ...... 104,450 92—@29,681,929 41 


Interest Due and Accrued... $640,478 23 
Premiums Due and De- 
ferred, not yet received, 
on Issues principally of 
Decem 231,022 80— 871,500 58 
‘Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1875 - $30,533,429 94 
Ratio of expenses to income (excluding taxes), 
8.49 per cent. 


LIABILITIES, 
Reserve fund (four per cent. 
Massachusetts Standard). $26,007,278 00 
Policy Claims in process of 


Dividends due and unpaid... 278,487 32 
Commissions and expenses 

on unreported Premiums, 

estimated at ten per cent... 23,102 23—$26,871,294 55 


Total Surplus as regards Pol- 
icyholders, 


Dividends declared on 1873 and 1874 as 
Premiums, payable as Premiums and 
ue im 19%. 2... cee eseeen ees 50h cits 2,999,588 66 


Dividend Surplus, .« « » $709,546 74 


LEWIS €. GROVER, President. 


nn ne + $8,659,185 89 | 





ry Piants. 
Sail parcels Serardad Uy Wal whch Gestecd. = 
Prempt attentien given te all inquiries. 


Desoriptive and Tilustrated Priced Catalogues sent pre- 
on receipt of stamps, as follows: 
No. 1—Fruits,10c. No. tal 10c. 


No. soaieennel 10c, No. 4— lesale, 


nearer. ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 35 Wall Street, N.Y. 





NEW YORK, Januar, 68st, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMEhT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3ist of »ecember, 1874, is 
published in conformity with the provisions of its 
charter: 


Outstanding pen ng Ped ig tas par hg ey $246,910 @ 
jums received frow wary jst to 
ec mber Slat, 1874........ a seeeee : eonee 1,378,866 06 


Total Promiumg ... .........0..-s000+ $1,625,776 99 
Amount of from Jan- 
uary ist to f premiums “amned, oc cemeen eee $1,401,059 20 





Less return Premiuamas..............ccececee 87,443 
earned? premiams............... 91,318,655 SB 
o-* « woes, = ~— 
missions, expe’ 9 
Tess SAlVAGOS... .ccccceeececedvessecssces coe 1,065,188 89 
$263,477 4 


yor end to stockhold- 
+t ass ist a 0 he cavcap ene cabene $20,000 00 0 


” pata pall rebatement to dealers...... $155,146 79 
Th Comqune a4 has the followi seta: 

Cash in and with bankers. "o8 a 

United States, State, bank, an 


r stocks 
Interest due on investments..... me 
Premium notes and premiums in 
course of coll , dale ne the 463,839 89 


insurance and 
and scrip of other companies... 38,242 (0 
9997 563 62 
A Semt-annual Dividend of FIVE (5) PER CENT. 
will be paid to the Stockholders, or their legal repre- 
sentatives, on and after MONDAY, Jan. — 1875. 


TRUSTEES. 
FREELAND. FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
S, AARON L. REID 








ELLWoop WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Ir.,V.-Pres, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 24 V.- 

C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
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TRAVEL. 
Only Direct tine to France. 





the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 


LL. SPENCER GOBLE, Vice-President, 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Secretary. 


THE OMAR BTRA TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 


YOuR AND HAVRE. 


The onnmac poh on this favorite route for the 


sia ales ‘“ co. 3 UNION SQUARE, 








in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their post- 
age is paid. 
eR 
CANCER CURED BY DR. BOND'S 
DISCOVERY. 


Dr. BonD’s CHEMICAL ANTIDOTES unite with 
and destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin 
Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. 
Patients may visit the city and remain while 
under treatment at the Penna. Cancer Institute 
(one of the handsomest marble edifices in the 
city and the finest Remedial Institute in the 
country). Remedies, with full directions, sent 
to any part of the world. 

Send for Pamphlets and particulars. 

Address H. T. BOND, M. D., 

Penna. Cancer Institute, 
$208 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I 


TAKE OUR ADVICE. 

WE think there are very few bousekeep- 
ers who would be without D. 8. Thompson’s 
Matchless Baking Powder if they knew its 
value. We would not use it ourselves were 
we not fully satisfied of its purity and that 
there is no article of a deleterious nature in 
its composition. Take our advice, friends 
and-readers, and give it a trial. Oan be 
obtained in any quantity by addressing the 
proprietor, at 30 and 32 South Water street, 
Chicago, Tl. 
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= FIRE KINDLER 





MADE IN ONE DAY! 


e the pom oS Fire Kin- 
dier, lighting or Coat 





Hi} Is worth tén times 
its cost for a pperns 
\ gole control of a epunty 
H control of a coun’ one 
| sent paid on re- 
‘er on “ 


For territory and terms address R. P. SMITH 
Ewe and Manufacturer, Box 657, New Albany, 


CONSTANTINE’S 


PINE TAR SOAP 


FOR TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY. 
ult Bea eacet Dad RA sities gaa 
Gelck War renee 


all be cured b: 
WRIGHT GILLIES & BROTHER, 
Laman cana ‘Agents, New York. 

















BENJAMIN C. MILLER, Treasurer. 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, 


State Agent Eastern District of New York, 
NO. 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Liberal arrangements will be made 
with those wishing to engage as can- 
vassers. Previous knowledge of the 
business not essential. 


HAIR DYE. 





he word. CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
in Ae tice The inventor has used this splendid 
ee yan with benefit to the hair and no 
= 4 an that it is the uly rey ane 
rfect <4 nti no, ridiculous instantaneous. 
it pate no ri ous A Same ye ee the 
ill e of bad qdyes; leaves th 


4} a Brown. Sold. ang 517 16 Ben eaDues N. 


y Sold by 





DIRT Seis es 


uld send, ou a sas Or our 





GRAY, pix Clybourn Ave., 
OR FITS cured use of Ross’ 
Epileptic emedien, TAL Pack- 
AGE FREE. For circulars, evidence 
success, etc., address ROSS BROS, Richmond, Ind. 





t therly tha: will 
ee being ;S North sou ~ = hy folly any other) 
via ARIS, Saturday, Mar. 20th. 
"AES OF P ce IN lets wine): 

ron on tor fe 


waa yt id bot 
transit. a sila wa A a 


iscomforts 
ving time, troubie, 


and oxpen ee epchtinexitt Agent, 65 Broadway. 


~ Great Reductions in Rates. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 
TO CALIFO! 





the Com "3 

° cs tat SAN NCISCO, 
Ae pany ra Gua ayaa ‘gave San Fran- ete. 
’ — onaane, Hong 
oe TES OF PAG ees. 
ap) m all necessaries for the 


ieee Foxohams, uayeaid. 
cisco to one Kong, $20 gola 
meee Bihog) on the’ wharf, foot of Consi 
H, J. BULLAY. 
Superintendent. 
U8 BATOR. 








H.W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


Asbosiee 


Materials. 


ASRESEOS ma rom - oti or Flat Roofs in all Climates. 






Oe are eter 


aE Seeat stdee erate 


oe UaaELE NORMA” daNenal MER: 


pace eget Sistine y 


Pesontes. ops, fals Beason} HW. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y, 











NEW SPRING FABRIS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLES 60 


have now = open he constantly receiving by every 


steamer al 


LATEST NOVELTIES 


of the season, comprising in part of 

*¢ Louisines,”” 

Bourettes, 

Dycor Cloths, 

Algerines, 
Toile Oriental, 
Grenadine de Tolle, 
Tissue de Toile, 
Damas Grenadines, 


REAL INDIA PUTTA CLOTHS. 


White, Colored, and Black Silk Guipure, 
Lace and Embroidered Nets, 
for Overdresses and Polonais, 
with Trimmings to Match. 
BROADWAY, Corner 19th St. 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS 
oF 
French and English Cassimeres 
Scotch and English Tweeds, 
Diagonal and Basket Coatings, 
Leverton Twills and Check 
Serges, 
Silk Mixed and Fancy Suitings, 
etc., etc., 


NOW OPEN, 
at the Lowest Market et Prices, 


“f cut in any length to 
An Mramination of the Stock Solic of the ‘Stock peeolicted. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &C0. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


To Hotel 


and Housekeepers. 
SPRING MePoRTATION 


FAMILY AND SHIRTING LINENS, 
BED LINENS, 
TABLE DAMASES, 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS 
AND NAPKINS, : 
TOWELINGS 
of all. descriptions, 
PRINTED SHIRTING LINENS, 
RUSSIA BATH-SHEETS, 


and a choice supply of 


WHITE GOODS, 


Foreign and aoe Manufacture, 
AT Low"! Sac PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 00. 


Broadway. corner 19th Strect, 
NEW YORK, ! 


All the Novelties 


Spring Garpetings 


NOW OPEN. 


An Inspection Solicited. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Weekly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 


By RB. K. THURBER & CO.. 
Vest Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, New York. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The trade in Rios is light, and in con- 
requence of full receipts the market hus declined. 
There is more poy ee on = to_ operate on the 


—s « 























new besis, @ ales wet ie DeNing, who 

reportthe, country bare at of wise aa 
ti on the 

are also arriving more freely and the market is in 


b rs’ fav 

WS AND SALT, - Fish. Mackerel 1s tn good ro- 

guest and prices ato arm ening in kena te 
tring are du 

err tates at 9 cts. to $1.02, Salt.—Liverpool 

good demand. 


Prices 
ITs, The market fo« Fo 


without new “French Prune). owing | e 


Fruase oo 
pressed. pried BO fallerse in im. the f fruit trade. 
move 
nove have ill & good i demand 
“but 80 


Canned Goods 
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trade above unusual 
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and, in consequence, ir ideas are above °ot 
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the auction —— which realized 
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GENERAL MARKET. 


—Fiour and Gratn.—Our Flour 
eek enjo; a marked 





Flour is steady ata decline of 50 Ret 100 1} 
Wheat.—The foatees is looking better. 6 stock is 
not much reduced, owing to free Indian 
Corn has be*n ~~ -4 but quite fluctua 
BUILDING MATERIALS.—Bricks. e@ market 
continues 4 prices are unchanged. Cement 
fs dull and unchanged. Glass.—The con- 
tinues dull for descriptions. Hardware. de- 
one for both —- and domestic goods continues 
light aie ap aa and Li vis dull po 
supply and demand. rat 1! 
are unchanged. J.umber is in fai aericee 
White Pine 


Spruce oe, $8@T?; ; Southern Pine s18@$ i: 
Boards. $18@820 : Shingles, 88@10; Cypress co., $10@826. 
CATTLE MA -—The y of Beef Cattle the 
past week was moderate and previous prices were 
supported, though there was a gen complaint 
srgeng Grevere that they were not up to a point yleld- 
ps r remuneration. Inferior ‘Taaiity sold at 98 
cents Ds.; xan 


cents, to Ibs.; common + 
Steers 10@13 cents, to dress Ibs., 
selections were retailed at 13414 Cente to dress 


Ibs. Milch Cows brought each, ineluded. 
Veal Calves sold at 7 per Ib., live vee 
for ordinary to extra, and Grass-fed per head. 
The supply vad Sheep was in 

d the market dragged. ed. with selling rates about a 
quarter of a cent per ®. lower than for any previous 
day during the week of wrod <a, 
143 Ibs. average, sold cents ner D., the range was 
64@7% cents and included fair Re 5 prime. 

cely a than ote ~s 

City and | abi cent yn if or We raat 

ty ant cents for Wgstarn. e Wi ‘6 re- 

Bans Milch , 673 V 


— 35 586 Sh , and 31 ogs. 
-—The ep and 8 Hoes. since cur last 
bas been light, but patons 


ter of a cent, the The sales 
comprise 3,152 bales ata arrive), of which 
1,607 480 on 


OT were 
speculation, e@ market for 
future delive: La -- & derate et gna ces 
have advanced seven-th' is of 8 a cent, 

rm. The bales, at 15Y@17% 


une, 17 1-82@17 5.32 cents for Jul aT 
cents for August, and 16% cents for Sep- 


tem 
AND LEATHER.—) are eral 
= FIDE AED more liberal supplies Pinky nud values 
about steady. Leather.— Hemlock Sole is 


ie but prices are firm. Crop is in moderate de- 


at ices. 
ScEr CaN BOO $.—Coal.—In foreign kinds there 
t no ch: to_note. and 





| and 
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in god 
fediecte.: demand td prices are high ne 


ET ems —Ingot has been in better 
omnes but at easier prices. Iron. antes betes 
has been on a lim scale.—Scotch has been 
acct oe it firm! baie. Most other kinds 


stock are 
roel is very quiet. § iter is ¥ dui 
ons ttle aitention. Zine is d all and 
OILS AND Weta STORES.—Oils.—Whale and 
Sperm have been without aagr ements, rime Wit bets 
h mu ee 30) 
° wait bo 4 dull nd lower, 
ne an Y 
ter dema nd and the market tga in steaia fort ‘Come 
mon. Tar ” Ni — Por Fork ‘has Pitch is quiet. 
song ht after, at . "Beet is steady, td 
ve. 
WwooL,. oR noted in this line, 
Feety in way of —— in Seapuier aiforaia product. 


Foreign product quiet and 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 









DUCE MARKET. 
ASHES.—Both kinds are dull. Prices unchanged. 
We quote: 
POtS, MLSE, BOTEB..+0..00009- e002 -eeccevcdecsees+ eee —@6 
Pearis, Ty WEE no Tt cocecoatnoUe ccateeos stance « —@8 
BEANS ‘AND ga6S—Ntiiem Beans have a 
little stronger. Marrow are in good demand for ex- 
rtand choice es are er. 3 eons 
nue quiet. Kidney are quiet but steady. 
Canadian Peas are lower...Gree: ome in moder- 
ate request wes frm. ° 
are Rey & large way, being ory boaree. 
uote: 

8,1 1874, nn anaes +-+-2 10@2 15 
Beans, Pi fair bo go« aa -] M@2 00 
Beans, } 3 18@e — 
Beans, Medium, fair 102004... Se cauanionrnean > aa 
Boans, Marrow. 151k, prime, rc -2 20@2 25 
Beans, iw, fair to sgoce ae J 00 

ene tanes, Bi prime. 2 50 

Beans’ Red Kidney, i8ct, prime. $ Bas 2 
ADS, ney, 2 Be . 

n bond 1 6@1 1. 


Foes, Canadien, tn a bulk, f 
Peas, Soatherg 


A dahl tia, 9 We 
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muc. 

thi: Ww Butter has ht 

oslp oi Butter has. arrived less freel x 

satemneetye dopants Receipts, 13.900 packages. 
ve dairt es, prime@'to extra........./i....+---80 

te, 

Sta 
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THE INDEPERNDENT. 








Ww. tubs. choice eeueee 
abs, nome mpl. pidemapbaaicpbe ‘a : 
vo tubs, poor to fair... : = so 
wo frking. far vo good. “IB 2 : 
Roll ‘Bu tter, Western, extra...................29 
Roll butter, Westerr Bw igasets 2a sb 
RaROOM CO —Th demand ts light nid of Job= 
° e an 
bing character. Prices @ quote: 
short , choice...... .BeMuw 
ree ediuiy pet Tis : =o 
and stibp dean tg is 
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28 These prices stimulate a Lae = 
active demand andon the dasiag days of = ee 
she supply was insu are Wi t of 
re market and Wea oe would sell we well, Receipts, 
? 
Jersey, singie parrets: per bb! -3F @38 
ote and nnsvivanis.. oods = @36 
Western, fair marks. Asad “He Gs 
BORCMOEME . v1. 5. ..sncseddthee codeveve pebeds ewe -cude 85 @36 
Limed, State,...... Spe: sibnjadssctenseses 000029 @30 
Limed, Western,: to prime....... ......-« 2 EB 
GREEN FRUIT.—<Aoples have continued to move 
well and have favored the seller. Cranberries 
are in be’ demand. Sales are not large, but the 
ph of the market is stronger. We quote: 
Western N. X,Y,» mixedlots, per Dbl... $1 %5@ 2 00 
Western N varieties, per ~~ . 23@ 27% 
Inferior lots, Pert eee © os) 
Cranberries! 
e. per at ideos : 7 : ro 
Gape Con, fancy, per bb ‘ 1 Oa 8 5 
pe Cod ie, a ng ede 4 ? 4 
Eastern, fanc © WP). 5. <.560005. oe 0a 
astern’ good to prime, per bbl... 7.7" 7 We 80) 
Hicko N Raelt . tag! bush 1 62 2 00 
Pean' aia. ia, North Garo ush.. 150@ 1 75 
pi b0 0 Fthe. des 1 @ 2 0 
ey ape he 
GREEN VEGETABLES. —Onions are plentier and 
easier. 5 uy are plentier and easier, and a decline 
* —— early all the Cabbages are frozen. 
Oni See taseecon, RTE 25 
« at 
25@ 3 50 
--10@ 1% 
--10 00@11 00 
demand has 
have arrived more y and prices are 
asier. We quote: 
carly , new ‘double-head bbis 63 
carly te ik, per bi 37 
Peachb! noe ee eae 2 
Prince Albert, new double-head bbis. @ 
rt, in bulk, per bb} 
Pee: > “ey on 2% 
Peer! in» bulk, per bbl.......... 00 
Chili , new dcuble-hend bbls, 25 
Chili > , i bu bulk RPO 00 
— Potatoes. Dale. LR per bbi 00 
Lay y Turkeys ars. mane wanted now, the d 
8 
mand veing tA “ie ~ me Packs ‘ate salable 
when fat Nice unfrozen 
Seanes of & good < < mand, Live Poultry. ‘mp 
the receipts of Turkeys at at steady —_— Whee the stock is 
rime. Geese are in fair demand and pretty firm. 
ame.—Grouse are lower. ¥ 
ba have sold well, This week closes the sale 
of all kind of-Birds. Antelo Saddles are ‘4 
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Ducks, Sereny. $0 ws 
Ducks, Western, per pair... co... c cc. cce. oe 
Geese, Jersey, per pi ASE AD. 
Geese, Western, per pair 
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H. K. THURBER & 60. 


IMPORTERS and JOBBERS 
FINE TEAS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 











tion, and Bo sent yy SF ee — “4 


LEN & C 
& i91 Water ees N. Y. 
Saale REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


preers te eng ns to Club Organizers, 
Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 

(P.-O0.Box 5643.) 81 and 88 VESEY ST., New York 


MONEY Sean riataa eee 
ANTON THA OO., Cheaters carson .¥. 
TEAS —The choicest in the a .—Im po 














beicen, mepest Company in A erleastaple 
ally ents everrwiiere “best ate. 
SEF wR STL ES nasi 
Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 





AN increasing demand in most depart- 
ments of trade has been noted during the 
week and toward the close there was 
greater activity in domestic cottons of all 
kinds. The Southern and Southwestern 
jobbers have been actively employed during 
the week and the shipments of goods to the 
West have been large. . 

In unbleached sheetings and shirtings 
prices have been very. firm, and in some 
standard makes an advance has been estab- 
lished of 4 to 1 cent a yard. The sales have 
not been of a speculative character, or 
prices would, doubtless, have been ad- 
vanced still higher. 

Bleached sheetirgs and shirtings are in 
very good demand, with a disposition on 


the part of jobbers to buy largely, although | 


the rising tendency of the market restricts 
them in their operations, Quotations are 
firmly maintained and the stock in first 
hands is being steadily reduced. 

Printing cloths have continued very firm 
in price during the week, with a strong 
tendency to higher rates, which will not be 
checked unless the fall strikes shall be very 
soon brought to a close. 

Prints are selling readily at quotations 
and agents are well supplied with an 
almost embarrassing richness of new styles. 
In some instances an advance of half a cent 
a yard has rather disturbed the market, 
while in some makes the price is hardly 
steady; but generally the market is strong 
and active and a still further advance is 
by no means improbable. Shirtings are 
hardly 20 active as they have been, but the 
jobbers are buying freely. 

@ingbams continue firm in price, and the 





12.49. years | 
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market, though well supplied with denira- 
ble makes, is active for the season. 

Corset jeans have been selling freely 
during. the. week. at steady prices. The 
market.is well supplied with, these goods, 
but not in excess of the demand at this 
season, 

Cambrics are in steady demand at firm 
prices, but the sales are not of an unusua} 
character. 

Rolled jaconets are in rather better de- 
mand, with sales at steady prices. 

Silesias are selling steadily from first 
hands at unchanged rates, but the buyers 
are chiefly among the clotbiers. 

Cotton drills continue in good demand, 
with an advance of } to} cent a yard io 
some of the leading makes. 

Osnaburgs are selling freely, but without 
any material change of prices. The mar- 
ket is strong with arising tendency. 

Stripes and ticks are in better demand, 
with considerable sales, but without any 
change in prices, although the market gives 
indications of an advance in goods of this 
class, 

Denims and cottonades are in good de- 

mand and prices are stiff, though un- 
changed, 
Worsted dress goods are in more active 
demand, with increasing sales and a very 
firm tone to the market. The sales are not 
yet very large; but the indications are 
favorable to a large spring business and 
the new styles displayed by the agents are 
generally attractive. 

Hosiery is generally in good demand but 
without special activity. The sales of 
knitted goods are to a fair extent for the 
season. 

Woolen goods are generally quiet, the 
weather being beld responsible to a certain 
extent for the limited amount of sales; 
but prices are steady for all descriptions of 
domestic fabrics. The jobbers have been 
replenishing their stocks, but the sales have 
not been on a large scale. 

Cloths and overcoatings are in small de- 
mand for. the heavy descriptions and 
prices are unchanged and steady. 

Fancy cassimeres are not quite so active, 
even for the most favorite makes, as agents 
had anticipated, and sales are to a limited 
extent, but at steady prices. 

Satinets are in rather better demand, but 
prices remain unchanged. 

Felt goods are in good demand aad 
prices.are well maintained; but without any 
essential change. 

Kentucky jeans continue to sell freely at 
steady prices. 

Carpets are in good domand for the lead- 
ing es and prices are firm. 

Fiannels are notspecially active and the 
demand is dull for colored, though there is 
a fair demand for white at steady prices. 

Foreign goods are without any essential 
change, and there is not likely to be any- 
thing like an active market until the amend- 
ments to the tariff shall have been settled 
upon and Congress shall have adjourned 
sine die, The 4th of March, happily, ter- 
minates the life of the Forty-third Con- 
gress, and, as there will be an interval of 
nearly a year before there can be any dis- 
turbing changes in the revenue laws, the 
foreign trade will have an opportunity 
de settle down upon something like a firm 

asis. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT EVERY ME IN 
STA THE 
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'W.& J:SLOANE 


are offering large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed consisting of 
RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BEF- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


in rich, ht colorings and great variet: 
. brig! ine y of 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL WILTONs, 
VELVETsS, 
BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRIES, 
in novel shadings and at greatly reduced prices. 


A large assortment of 
AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 


Sigtane oasis Aa 
ran 


Cloths. Three-ply Tapes: » 
Super Two-ply Carpets, Rugs 4 


CORTICINE, 
rey x4 PATENT a FLOOR tt ry su a = 
STEBA HIPS. It is warm, noiseless, Anes teen 


ly damp-proof, inodorous, and of great durability. 
it is hate i in’ plain and yo! 
tastefully laid 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


JOHN R. TERRY, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


CENTS’, BOYS’, AND YOUTH’S 


HATS AND CAPS, 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE MFELLINERY, 


FURS, 
FANCY HATS, STRAW GOODS, 
UMBRELLAS, Etc. 


865 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


All the Spring Styles now Ready. 


BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


Smooth Silk Cl Ay Bo inen, and the 
Best ever made or Hand or | aching. Use. 


at 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 
32 Creen Street, N. Y. 











SPRINC, 1875. 


H.O Neill &60., 


327 & 329 SIXTH AVE., 


WILL OPEN MONDAY, MARCH 1, A LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT OF 


FRENCH CHIP AND ENGLISH MILAN 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 


ALL THE LATEST SPRING STYLES, AT LOW 
PRICES. 


RIBBONS. 


IMMENSE REDUCTIONS IN PRICES. 
All by ee em No. 6, § cents. 


All 8ilk 
| pod ae Grain, No. ; 12 cents. 
Silk Gros Grain, No. 12, 16 cents. 


ALL NEW SPRING SHADES. 
“4 Also 
SASH RIBBONS at very low prices. 


FLOWERS AND FEATHERS. 


whhwenmeeaee of French Flow 
'd Feathers in this city. bigs 


WREATHS, 
VINES, 
MONTURES, 
GARLANDS. 
LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Large assortment of and exquisite designs 


LADIES’ TIES, 
in endless variety, at extremely low prices. 


EMBROIDERIES. 
ae Fear west jw regular prices. —— 


O’NBILLs. 








UNION ADAMS & C0, 
HOSIERS, GLOVERS, 


SHIRT-MAKERS, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 913 Broadway, 
Between 20th and 21st Sts. 


R.H.MACY &CO.’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 


ESTABLISHMENT. 








B FU 
NS, BOO. Stationery, Toys, Dolls and 
Dolls’ Furnishing, Weestote, .Cogee- 
tionery, Canned and Potted Meats, House 
Furnishing and Keeping Goods. 

SLLVER, CHINA, AND GLASS WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 
ec. pair, WARRANTED. 
ery ere PACKED FREE OF CHARGE. 

sent to any address. 


14th Stand and. 6th Ave., New York. 
THREE PAIR 


. OF BEST 
TWO-BUTTON GLOVES for $2.75, 
SIX PAIR $5.50, VE PAIR $10.50. 
Any color or size, Single pair sent, postpaid, for One 
Dollar. To avoid loss, send P.-O. Order. 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
A well-selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, 
and Dress Trimmings. 
Samples sent free on application. 








MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap at the old place, 


U2 FULTON” STREET, ‘New York” SIDE. ENTRANCE, 
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THE NATIONAL LIMIT OF PAPER 
: ISSUES. 


Senator SHERMAN, in discussing the 
currency question in the United, States 
Senate, wisely and well said: 

“There is ‘no reason why any particular 
limit should be put.on the amount of bank 
circulation exeept only that it is redeem- 
able; and there can be no proper limit to 
the amount’ of any kind of paper money 
except that it shall be kept and maintained 
at par in gold.” 

Paper issues, whether. bank-notes or 
Treasury notes, if/redeemable at par in 
gold, will have the commercial value of 
gold. Their redeemableness prevents any 
depreciation in their.purchasing power. 
The necessity of redeeming them on de- 
mand is the only limitation which is needed 
upon their volume. It is not possible, 
while preserving their redeemable charac- 
ter, that their volume should be excessive. 
No more of these notes can be maintained 
in circulation at par with gold than.can be 
redeemed at par by gold. The gold itself 
by which they are redeemed will fix their 
natural limit- If more notes are issued 
than the people need for business purposes, 
the excess, will be promptly returned.to the 
issuers for redemption. There is’ no pos- 
sibility of any unhealthy paper inflation so 
long as redemption at par in gold, not only 
at the place of issue, but at the great cen- 
ters of trade, isa living and operating fact. 
No other restraint upon the volume of 
paper circulation than this is required. It 
leaves the people.to judge for.themselves 
boty much or how little of this circulation 
they want and can profitably use, 

We, hence, advocate, free banking, with 
no restriction upon the amount of circula- 
tion except that which is furnished by re- 
demption. While without redemption 
nothing is more dangerous or more certain 
unduly to inflate the currency than free 
banking, with it nothing can besafer. Even 
the issne of Treasury notes can never lead 
to inflation solong as they areredeemableat 
par in gold. The gold regulator will prevent 
the issue from being in excess of the public 
wants. 'Themoment, however, bank-notes 
or Treasury notes“ are put afloat without 
the necessity of redeeming. them in the 
standard money of the world cverything is 
at sea, and no man can then tell what is the 
proper volume. Tbe only safe regulator of 
which the case admits is absent, . The mon- 
etary machinery is out of ‘order, and, 
hence, does not Keep good financial time. 

The bank or the government that issues 
notes but does not redeem them is like the 
man who buys on credit. and never pays. 
The natural limit of credit is the paying 
limit. Credit is good up to this lHmit, and 
beyond this poiut it is poor. This prin- 
ciple is just as true of the bank or govern- 
ment note as of any other note. 





WAR MONEY IN THE TIME OF 
PEACE. 


Tue Hon. E, GeSpaniding, who was the 
chairman of the Sub Committee on Ways 
and Means when the Legal-Tender Act was 
passed, in 1862, and who, moreover, framed 
the bill, gives the following opinion of this 
measure in his “ History of Legal-Tender 
Paper Money”: 

*« Introducing the legal-tender bill early 

in January, 1862, immediately after the sus- 
peosion of specie payments in this great 
crisis, I advocated the bill as a war measure 
—na measure of temporary relief to the Treas- 
ury—and on the ground that it wasian im- 
perative necessily to preserve the life of the 
nation.’ 1 conceded(that it «was a forced 
lorn and could only be justified on grounds 
of necessity, As a war measure, passed 
during war, continuing during the war, and 
as long as the exigency lasted, I believe it 
was necessary and proper to successfully 
carry on the war, and was, therefore, con- 
stitutional. I am equally’ clear that as a 
peace measure it is unconstitational. No 
one would now think of passing a legal- 
tender act making the promises of the Gov- 
eroment (a mereform of credit) a legal 
tender in the payment .of»all. debts; public 
and private. Such a law passed while the 
Government is ona peace footing could 
not be sustained for one moment.” 


Thus wrote the Hon. E. G. Spa g in 
1868, who not Only drew the Je 
bill, but when it was under discussion. in 
Congress \earnestly urged its adoption gs a 
“war measure,” and that, too, solely on 





the ground of its “imperative necessity.” 
We agreed with the opinion at the timé 
and still agree with it. We have no doubt 
that the Constitution, in view of the neces- 
sity as then existing, fully justifies the act, 
and that it would justify its repetition 
under like circumstances, The advocacy 
of the measure was at the time based upon 
its necessity, in connection with that clause 
of the Constitution which authorizes Con- 
gress to pass all laws “necessary and 
proper” for carrying into execution the 
powers expressly delegated to the General 
Government. The decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustaining the 
legal-tender act is founded upon the same 
view of the question. 

Has Congress the same power in time of 
peace? May it wield war powers when 
there is no war? Can it constitutionally 
attach the legal-tende property to mere 
evidences of debt under all circumstances? 
Can it clothe the credit of the Government 
with this property at its option, in time of 
peace as well as of war? On this point we 
heartily agree with Mr. Spaulding in the 
opinion that as a peace ‘measure the act 
would be clearly unconstitutional. Nothing 
can be plainer, on the face of the Constitu- 
tion as well as in the history of the times, 
than that its framers and the people in 
adopting it had no idea of clothing Con- 
gress with the right of issuing paper money 
as one of the ordinary powers of Govern- 
ment. They did not even contemplate its 
issue under any circumstances, though they 
granted a power which would make the 
act constitutional in a special emergency, 
such as was created by the late war. 

That emergency no longer exists. There 
is no occasion for Congress now to exercise 
its war powers to preserve the life of the 
nation. The country is at peace. And 
yet many persons assume that a legal- 
tender act now passed and providing for 
the issue of more paper money would be 
as constitutional as the one passed in 1862. 
They overlook the wide difference in the 
circumstances marking thetwo periods. A 
life-and-death struggle in 1862 demanded 
the act as a temporary expedient; and, tak- 
ing this for a precedent, they infer that a 
repetition of the act would be equally 
proper simply to supply the country with 
the proper volume of paper currency. 
What Congress did under its war powers 
théy ask it to repeat ‘under “its currency 
powers. - There can hardly be a more'glar- 
ing instatce in which ‘the premise does not 
support the conclusion. The thing to be 
done is to pay the greenback debt, rather 
than increase it. 


a RR 


MONEY MARKET. 


Ir there should be no extra session of 
Cotigress, a lively revival of business would 
immediately follow the adjournment, for 
then everybody would beable to make 
something like a trustworthy calculation as 
to the course of the money market for 
nearly a year, at least, and a year in Wall 
Street is a very long stretch of time to look 
ahead. At present there is a very quiet 
condition of things, and the speculative 
movements are few in number and con- 
ducted by one or two powerful operators, 
who contrive to keep their plans to them- 
selves. Probably at no time during the 
past twenty years has there been so little 
speculating ‘carried on in Wall Street 
as at the present. There may be 
other operators who are involyed in 
the speculations, but Jay Gould is the 
only one who is talked about, and what 
he is doing is only known; to himself 
and his confidential brokers, But this state 
of affairs is not likely to continue much 
longer. Money remains in as abundant 
supply for temporary borrowers as it has 
been for the past nine months and the rates 
of interest continue as low on call loans 
while discounts. are lower than they have 
been. The failure of such houses as Vyse 
& Co., the straw goods dealers, of Wheatley 
& Williams, the sugar refiners, and of two 
or three fruit dealers and clothing houses 
shows that the shrinkage in values 
which bas been silently and steadily 
going on since the panic of 1873 is having 
its effect in every direction, and fears are 
entertained that the inevitable consequences 
will continue. to be developed by fresh 
‘failures for a considerable time. to come. 
The problem which disturbs prudent cap- 
italists now is how the difference between 
gold and greenbacks is to be bridged over 








Without constantly increasing financial dis- 
asters between 1875 ‘and 1879. But the 
country is growing ‘all the time and the 
difficulty will be met in some way or other, 
although no one at present is wise enough 
to foresee in what manner. The Bank State- 
ment of Saturday made an exhibit of 
figures which were rather perplexing. 
There was a decrease in loans, instead 
of an increase, as would have been more in 
accordance with the general expectation; 
and an increase in specie in excess of the 
decrease’ of legal-tenders, making the per 
centage of surplus 29.03, against 28.38 the 


week before and of 80.42 the wéek before 
that. The increased surplus of the banks 
is $1,429,475, making the surplus above the 
required reserve $9,420,525. _The market 
was not in any way influenced by the State- 
ment and the rates of money on call loans 
were 24 to 8 percent. Prices on the Stock 
Exchange for most of the active securities 
were strong up to the close of the week; 
but it was the general opinion of the Street 
that they were made so by the manipu- 
lations of the late ‘‘bear” party, rather 
than by any genuine demand for stocks. 
It is the understanding among the brok- 
ers that the “bear” operators who de- 
pressed Lake Shore, Pacific Mail and 
Western Union Telegraph stocks are now 
“long” iv these stocks, and tbat it is their 
plan to keep up prices to enable them to 
sell out their Union Pacific stock which 
they have been carrying for the purpose of 
getting control of the road. The election 
of directors in Union Pacific takes place 
on the 10th inst., and it is anticipated that 
the Jay Gould party will then come into the 
control of that great property; and if they 
should, it will probably be managed as the 
other companies have been where they 
had the control. But a few days will de- 
termine the result. The hopes of some 
modification of the ‘‘ Potter law” in Wis- 
consin have affected the Northwestern and 
Milwaukie and St. Paul stocks, and Erie 
has been depressed by a new law proposed 
at Albany affecting the rights of the minor- 
ity of stockbolders. But all the railroad 
stocks are more directly affected by the 
general decrease of traffic, which has 
greatly diminished their earnings. Both 
Lake Shore and New York Central feel the 
effect of decreased traffic very seriously, 
although they have also reduced their run- 
ning expenses. 

Government bonds are steady, but there 
is a growing disposition on the part of 
foreign holders of our securities, and more 
especially among the German holders, to 
sell out their Government securities and re- 
invest in first mortgage railroad bonds, 
which are very strong with advancing tend- 
encies. The Union Pacific and the New 
York Central consolidated bonds are spe- 

cially strong and in good demand. 

The gold market is without special activ- 
ity and the price has varied but little dur- 
ing the week, the range being from 114§ to 
114}, the closing price on Saturday being 
114% to 1144—just what it was at the close 
the week before. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY SANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 27TH, 1875. 
Offered. Asked. 
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AMETICR. 6.000060 6d 08s cee _ 
American Excbanee....... 1l7gs«d1184¢ 
Butchers’ and Droyers’....132 185 
Central National.......... _— 100 
CHemICE . 20s cece cccccce- 1600 _ 
City... ccccccoe evseueeeesd00 —~ 
Citizen’s..nrscancsccceccees 125 —_ 
COomMMEePrce..ie...eceee oe ae 1 
Continental. eke separ <acanen 93 
Corn Exchange,...0...+++ 135% _— 
First National ............. 200 _ 
Fourth National.......... 97 98 
German American,........ 86 88 
Gold wore! a . 118 _ 
Grocers” ..cs evccccevcrcees ~ 
Hanover........ wed . 98 99 
Importers’ and Traders’ . 1195 = 
Irving.. 0127 —_ 
Leather *“Manufacturers’. — 195 
Manhattan.......-eseeeee- 11148 — 
Marine....... epewactin« G92 130 _ 
Market... 0.0 wstdevtcss «- 120 — 
Mechanics’.......-.2s+0.+% 1404¢ — 
Mechanics’ Banking capgee n— 94 
Mercantile cnmbeobeinkh> Slee 110 113 
Merchants’.......++s.0+0-. 119 _— 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 101 105 
Metropolitan .......+++e0.. — 182 
BOGAN nncccaccorsec re 110 
How Lorksi 0. .0c50. ° 130 
N. Y, National Exchange. . 95 
New York County......... ‘als — 
Ninth National..... _ 100 
North America... .. 8 - 
es 140 a 
People’s...... 140 —_ 
Phenix..... _ 
State of New York........ 113 _ 
Union ..... oe OR Fae 136 _- 





C.R. FIELD & CO. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


No. 10 PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ces eee 


of ae 
f investments 


FISK & H HATCH, | 
No. 5 NASSAU St. MEW ae: 


U. 8. Government B Bonds of ah ean 
and denominations bought and sold direct 

at current market rates, in , nay or | 
amounts, to suit all classes of 

institutions and for immediate dcheort haa 

all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc.; at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and. sold. Approved deposit ac- 
counts. received. ISK & HATCH. 


Real Estate Loans 


THE BEST. 


Stocks often fail to pay dividends, or they 
may depreciate to utter worthlessness; Ratl- 
roads, Corporations, and Municipalities fre- 
quently neglect to provide for the Coupons 
on their Bonps; governments pay low inter- 
est ; but well-placed Loans on Rat Estate 
are never lost. The LAND remains tosecure 
the debt, and when Loans are made, as by 
Hammond & Bogus, 186 Dearborn strect, 
Chicago, on two or three times their valve in~ 
Real Estate, at ten per cent. interest per annum, 
payable semi-annually, they..are as safe and 
productive as ought to be-desired Tt will 
pay any one who-has money at interest to 
send by postal-card for full’ particulars. 

HAMMOND & BOGUE, 
186 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


1,200,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 
FIRST-CLASS STOCK FARMS, 
EXCELLENT AGRICULTURAL LANDS, 
BEST TOBACCO REGION 
IN THE WEST. 

Short Winters—No Grasshoppers. 
Good Markets and a Healthy Country. 


Prices $2.50 to $10 an Acre. 
TERMS: th down, balance in years,at 
seven FR oi ~ ‘ 
FREE TRANSPORTATION 
to the lands Summoned pamnee For 
ma address 
a Brank ‘Land Commissioner, St. Louth 


MONEY Dr emer — 


n improved rt 
in sums of +3 Woron pest on partecuy diver Seite: Thre Three 
oan required as at 


to 
times the amount of loan 
FM 
National and 


ent low valuations. Prompt 
aran’ . Refer to First 
wrence Savings Governor 


Banks * of Kansas. 
ay ndence Solicited. ARRETT & PROPPER, 
tate Agents, Lawrence, Kansas, 


“The Best Thing in the West.” 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 


LAN DS, 
IN KANSAS. 


3,000,000" ACRES 


of the best Farming and Agricultural Lands in Amer- 
ica, situated in and mear the beautiful Cottonwood 
and Great Arkansas Valleys, the garden of the West, 


on 11 Yow r cent. Inter- 
and Sg Ber cour, bisconat 
FARE REFUNDED 


to purchasers of land. 


wa with ving full r nee 
duaten od “Address rey: inp, A. 5. JO i NSON. 
cting Land Prebiee.* 7, SQN 


STOCK SPECULATIONS 


conducted modernte maseine. 
g tuts,” al bo "or “ Double e, Privileges" bought on 
at lowest rates. Pamphl _— sent free, ex- 
Qintuing how Mi how Wall Street_ op 
with the Stock Exchange. 
TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
2 Wall St., N. ¥. 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO 


ay 
BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 


ake Ste 
M without lender, 
erences: Any of the Banks or Bankers of Indi 
ational Bank, Norwich, Conn. 


New one Correspon nt: Importers’ and Traders’ 
National Bank. - 








iiiieaik “SHERMAN & 7 


me 9 and 11 reenygy me "NEW YORK, a 
issue CIRCULAR NOTES and LETTERS OF CREDI 
er TRAVELERS IN EUROPE AND TH® EAST, 

svatlanl in all ae oe ngs ee cities; also for use in the 
United TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANS ERS to LONDON.’ PATS, ¢ 1A, 


HAVANA, MEXICO, CHINA, JAPAN, etc. 
Accounts of Banks, Bankers, and others received. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 





can 
ness, ask our New York Bank. Gur paper is at 
New York, because pala at maturity. 

ive loaned millions. fod mot a dollar has ever been 
etails address ACTUARY of the Central 

llinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ill] P.-O box 657, 


Mou Sane 


A LO. AN S-) Snow 





Bond and Mortgage, 


As 


= % ws YAY 


PALDWIN WALKER & 00. 


M. K. JESUP, PATON & C0., 
BANKERS, 
6&2 William St., New York. 


Draw ae none Bank of London. 


Accouni and others received 
upon favorable terms. 
nterest 


allowed on Balances Subject to Drafts at 


dvances Consignments to our address 
or it our Cocttaeatens in Eu 


estment Securities Bought and Sold. 


CH/CAGO. 











12 PER CENT. INTEREST. 
Real Estate Mortgage Bonds negotiated by the 
KANSAS LOAN AND TRUST CUMPANY, 


TOPEKA, jt manned 


Coupons Semi-Annual. perechdiwnys rom 
i Se Pal tase [ae eng ry 


T. B. Sweet, President; A. C. barnham, V ice-Presi- 
dent, Champaign, Ill.; Geo. M. Noble, Secretary. 


Send for Circular and References. 


[2 PER CENT. NET, 


PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY. 


I can loan on improved Real Estate in St. Paul and 
pea and on Minnesota wheat farms, and 





arantee : 
est, Low valuations. 
2a, Perfect ity. 
a ~ 9 Rn © semi-annual interest, net, the 


ss Best of references 
wae white or particulars Address 
D. 8. B. JOHNSTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Morton, Bliss & Co., 


BANKERS, 3 BROAD ST., N. Y., 


Issue Circular Notes and Letters of Credit for Trav- 
elers; also Commercial Credits, available in all parts 


of the world. 
Negotiate First-class Bailway, City, and State 
nsfers of Money. 


Loans and make Telegraphic Tra: 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., London. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 39 and 388 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7 


Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
surplus—Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars, 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
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Financial. 
A BANKER’S VIEW. 


A RECENT number of the Banker’s Maga- 
zine publishes the examination of Mr. 
George 8. Coe, president of the American 
Exchange Bank of this city, in January, 
1874, by the Congressional Committee on 
Banking and Currency. The answers of 
Mr. Coe show alike the sound theoretica} 
thinker and the man of practical wisdom 
on questions pertaining to banking and 
currency. We submit two or three speci- 
mens. As to the origin of paper money, Mr. 
Coe says: 


‘*All paper used as money should be 
cssentially in the nature of a bill of ex- 
change; tt must follow and grow out of 
trade. ‘It cannot be injected into it by any 
possible means and still preserve specie 
pavments. Paper money consists really in 
orders for things exchangeable wtenen 
men, whether that money be in tbe form 
of a bank-note, or in the form of a bill of 
exchange, or in the form of a bank deposit. 
It is drawn on things requiring exchange in 
the business relations among men. The 
consequence of that statement is this: that 
where articles are upon a specie basis in 
harmony With the world’s commerce every 
piece of paper issued must follow the article, 
and not precedeit. That is a condition 
vital to the harmonious commerce of the 
country and of the world; and while that 
relation continues to exist there can be no 
derangement in commerce or suspension of 
specie payment.” 

As to the issue of paper money, Mr. Coe 
further says: 


“Paper money properly issued must be 
the representative of something else given 
in this transaction, If] have a transaction 
with the chairman of this committee, re- 
ceiving from him some valuable commodity, 
and I give a note in exchange, that note is 
a bill of exchange. But money issued 
without any representative value behind it 
is nothing but a debt payable in the future. 
It represents the inability of the man to 
pay, and not his ability ; and so the curren- 
ev of the Government represents not the 
ability of the Government to pay, but the 
inability, and, therefore, it is a debt con- 
verted into money by force of law.” 

As to the discount on paper money, Mr. 
Coe still further says: 

‘These legal-tender notes being promises 
of the Government to pay at an indefinitely 
future time, not having now any represent- 
ativein value in the Treasury, are worth just 
the discount for the time at the close of 
which they will probably be redeemed. If 
I receive a note having no time fixed for its 
payment, it is worth exactly the same as a 
note payable in two years, provided two 
years is the time when, in my judgment, I 
can get pay on my demand note.” 

As to the resumption of specie payment, 
Mr. Coe says: — 

‘“*If we find when we are approaching 
specie payments that we have more cur- 
rency, coin, and paper than we need, the 
inevitable result will be that the currency, 
which is exportable and which is gold, 
will flow out of the country and we shall 
lose it. If, however, we have not sufficient 
currency, gold will be retained here, because 
our trade requires it. Gold represents prop- 
erty. A piece of gold is like a basket or a 
pair of boots—it is the product of industry. 
If we have an excess of it, it will simply go 
into the channels of trade and commerce 
and be exported. If we resume specie pay- 
ment with too much gold, the gold will go 
abroad. If we resume with too little gold, 
it will come hither.” 

It is not difficult to see to what school of 
financiers Mr. Coe belongs. He believes in 
what Amasa Walker, in his ‘Science of 
Wealtb,” calls a ‘* value currency,” and not 
merely a ‘‘credit currency.” The former, 
being a product of labor and, hence, like 
every other commodity, regulated in its 
relative value by the cost of production, is 
supplied to meet the demands of trade. 
Being the currency of commerce, its move- 
ments are regulated by those of commerce. 
It goes into the channels of trade and goes 
where the demand carries it. A ‘‘ credit 
currency,” on the other hand, is local in its 
movements. It is the printing-press or 
pen-and-ink currency and valuable only by 
what it promises. It is a debt or, rather, 
the evidence of adebt. What stands be- 

hind it is its basis, and if nothing stands 
there then it is simply paper with certain 
characters upon it, and nothing else. It is 
the currency which a promiser, issuing his 
notes, creates on the basis of credit, and 
not that which is the product of labor and 
represents that labor. It is very convenient 
and useful as a supplement to a “ value 
currency,” but when made a substitute for 





it and not representing it or convertible 
into it, derangement and abnormal action 
in the financial machinery are sure to 
follow. The world’s experience on this 
point has been uniform in all ages and 
countries. 


RAILROADS IN DEFAULT. 


THE Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
gives the statistics in respect to railway 
companies in default in the payment of the 
interest on their bonded debt, classifying 
them into four divisions. The first division 
includes companies involved in litigation, 
either foreclosure proceedings or otherwise, 
or in the hands of receivers, Fifty com- 
panies arein this predicament, and the 
aggregate amount of their bonded debt is 
$239,336,256. Twenty-six companies have 
funded their past-due coupons or are in 
the process of settling with the bondhold- 
ers without litigation, having an aggregate 
bonded debt of $164,245,107. Thirty-five 
companies, with a bonded debt of $114,- 
457,876, remain in statu quo, vot having 
funded any portion of their coupons and 
bo proceedings as yet having been insti- 
tuted against them. Twelve companies 
were in 1874 sold out under foreclosure, 
having a bonded debt of $48,989,000. 

The number of companies embraced in 
these four divisions is one hundred and 
eighteen and the total amount of the 
bonded debt on which they have been in 
default is $567,028,289. The aggregate 
bonded debt of all the railroads of the 
United States is $1,836,904,450. Ona little 
less than one-third of this whole debt the 
companies failed to pay the coupons at 
maturity. The immediate cause of so large 
a failure was the panic of 1873; yet the re- 
mote cause is the system of speculative 
railway construction into which the country 
had drifted for several years before the 
panic, and which was destined sooner or 
later to lead to disaster. A large number 
of railroads were built for the most part 
by borrowed capital, and very many of them 
were in advance of any business demand 
adequate to render them sufficiently re- 
munerative to pay the interest on this cap- 
ita). The system was one of venturesome 
speculation on a huge scale, and needed 
nothing but time to disclose its real char- 
acter. 

The lesson to bondholders has been a very 
severe one. Their losses have been heavy. 
While some of these losses are final, some 
of them are only temporary and apparent. 
Ten years hence a large number of these 
defaulting roads will be in a paying con- 
dition, as the consequence of the natural 
growth of business, and will be able to pay 
up all their past defaults. The worst has 
already been experienced and the future 
will be one of gradual improvement. 








THE CENTRAL PACMFIC RAIL- 
ROAD. 

Tue account of the Government with 
this company, as shown by Secretary Bris- 
tow’s February statement of the public 
debt, stands thus: 


Government subsidy bonds......., ....... $25,885,120 
Accrued interest not paid.................. 129,425 
Interest paid by United States............ 10,251,144 


Interest repaid by transportation, etc..... 1,164,814 
Balance of interest paid by United 3tates 9,086,329 
The total amount, including the interest 
paid by the United States and not repaid 
by the company, is $34,971,449. The 
proposition which the company has sub- 
mitted to the Government for the settle- 
ment of all outstanding questions between 

the parties is as follows: 


‘The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
will, therefore, for the sake of having all 
parties satisfied, agree to pay, in lieu of 
payment as now required by the acts of 
Congress before mentioned, $200,000 on 
the ist of October, 1875, and on the first 
day of April and October in each year 
thereafter until the amount, compounded 
each six months, shall li uidate the claim 
that the United States vernment now 
has against the Central and Western Pacific 
Railroads, both roads now being consoli- 
dated under the name of the Central 
Pacific; the payments, as above men- 
tioned, to be in full satisfaction of all un- 
settled questions between the United States 
Government and the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company.” 


This proposition in its principle is 
similar to the one already submitted by the 
Union Pacific Company, to which we re- 
ferred Jast week. Both propositions contem- 
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plate the discontinuance of all suits by the 
Government against the companiés, and a 
system of gradual payments that will ulti- 
mately liquidate the whole claim of the 
United States. There may be some objec- 
tions to these propositions which we. do 
not see; yet it seems to us that their accept- 
ance by the Government will be wise. lt 
will end all litigation with the companies 
and secure to the Government a continuous 
and ultimately a complete payment of all 
its claims. 





FINANCIAL NOTES, 


THE requirements of the National 
Sinking Fund for each year, according to 
the law of 1862, are as follows; 








WEB. ccececscciectccccccccvcesteceees $11,869,584 
BOGA.....-.ccnpenens sascegse oe eee t eres 20,002,219 92 
WEE. ceguercscegssogeccenccesccqacess 30,441,914 20 
Mp whayeagtnsdnhheoanesnaiactacdeke 33,354,455 96 
WB ovcascccscctéccascusecveseansbaces 34,472,960 62 
WORD, skenndscunrpapenvoceqasnagige< 35,961,184 80 
WR ccc ccscdcccccscctbcconeccenecse 38,002,018 41 
WD, diabetes Vetted. Heetbied 39,276,481 04 
Ns abel n «Laci. 0s ogni stant. dest 40,423,371 61 
MBTB. .cccccccccccccccccccccescoccescs 41,934,728 40 
WRT, .cccceceasccsccsiscccccoceseveces 44,402,532 78 
Weer sSccce cacccose ddeckocscsoctoes 47,409,252 11 
$417 556,056 00 


The total amount of bonds purchased on 
the Sinking Fund account is $141,012,050. 
This shows that the Government has fallen 
very far behind the mark as fixed by its 
pledge to its public creditors in 1862. 


—The comparative receipts and expenses 
of the Government since 1870 were as fol- 
lows: 


Receipta. Expenses. Diff erences. 

1870... .. $411,255,477 68  — $309,653,569 75 $101, 801,916 88 

4 Wlwiss 383,323,944 89 304,074,631 15 72,249,373 74 
1872...... 374,106,867 56 277,517,962 67 96,588,904 89 
1878...... 333,738,204 67 290,345,245 33 43,392,959 34 
1874...... 289,478,755 47 237,133,873 76 2,844,881 71 
1875.,.... 234,318,285 99 275,815,489 42 9,002,796 57 


The figures for 1875 are estimated. The 
differences between the actual receipts and 
expenditures, as given in the above table, 
show the balance in the Treasury each year 
from which the claims of the Sinking Fund 
and the other reduction of the public debt 
were drawn. The decrease of these differ- 
ences is due to a more rapid decrease of 
receipts than of expenditures. 


—A recent writer thus describes the Mis- 
sissippi Valley : 


“This valley contains 768,000,000 acres 
of the finest lands on. the face of the 
globe, enough to make more than one 
hundred and fifty states as large as 
Massachusetts: more territory than the 
area of Great Britain, France, Spain, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, European Turkey, and. the 
Italian peninsula combined. If peopled 
as Massachusetts is, it would contain five 
times the present population of the United 
States; and as France is, it would hold as 
many people as the whole area of Europe 
contains; and as Belgium and the Nether- 
lands are, with not the same danger of 
famine, it would contain four hundred 
million souls—largely more than one-third 
of the entire population of the world.” 


—The aggregate of local bounties to xol- 
diers paid in the several states during the 
late Rebellion amounts to $286,781,256 09. 
The bounties paid by six states were as fol- 
lows: 


Hew ToeR: ...<itisdices. cai. <. $96,629,228 15 
Pennsylvania..............++s 43,154,986 92 
New Jersey... ....cccccececees 23,868,956 62 
ey ere, Peer tS eee 28 587,373 00 
Massachusetts. 22,965,550 36 
WIE: ciccesececotnstaiaiad 17,296,205 30 


—The statistician of the Agricultural 
Bureau places the value of the principal 
crops of the states situated in the Missis- 
sippi Valley for the last year at $788,887,- 
659. Add Pennsylvania to the list, and the 
value is $904,853,359. Add to this the 
value of their live stock, their minerals, 
oils,and manufactures, woolen and cotton 
goods, and the aggregate amounts to more 
than two billions. 


—The debt of the State of Maine Janu- 
ary 1st, 1875, was $7,088,400. The sinking 
fund amounted to $1,514,022, which makes 
the actual indebtedness of the state $5,574,- 
878. 


—The production of Bessemer steel in 
this country amounted in 1867 to but 2,550 
tons and in 1874 the production is estimated 
at 135,000 tons. This will doas the growth 
of seven years, 


—The credit clearings through the Clear- 
ing House of Chicago amounted in 1874 to 
$1,101,847,918. For the year 1878 they 
were $1,047,027,828, or $54,820,090 less than 





in 1874, 
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Noung and Old. 


A CATASTROPHE. 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 


A ToD young hunter, Grimalkin by name, 

One morning set out in pursuit of some game, 

And, looking about with a critical eye, 

A nest full of sparrows he chanced to espy. 

It made his mouth water, I haven't a doubt, 

To see the brown birdies go flying about; 

And he said to himself: ‘‘ Claws are excellent 
things, 

But I wouldn’t mind having a stout pair of 
wings.” 

The sparrows looked down on their blood- 
thirsty foe, 

And twittered: “You never can reach us, we 
know. 


We fear not your claws, for our nest is too high. 


And we're none of us ready to make you a 
pie.” 


The kitten went off in the greatest distress, 

His troubles and trials alike to confess, 

And like a great spinning-wheel loudly he 
purred : 

“Oh! do, if you please, go and catch me a 
bird.” 


“ Indeed, and I won’t, you ridiculous elf! 

If you want any birds you must catch them 
yourself.” 

*Twas the answer he got to each anxious ap- 
peal, 

And his desperate hunger he couldn’t conceal. 


He curled himself up at the foot of the tree— 
No sportsman was ever more patient than he— 
So deep and so guileless his slumbers appear, 
The sparrows forget that their enemy’s near. 


They get up a quarrel—those dear little birds— 

And make their home noisy with passionate 
words, 

Till over the door-sill a little one drops, 

And the cat the next minute is licking his 
chops, 


Oh! need I put down any moral in words, 

My dear little darlings, my beautiful birds? 

To keep from an enemy's snare, it is best 

There should never be any disputes in the 
nest, 





CHOOSING A STEP-MOTHER. 


BY MRS. JENNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 





Tue sweetbrier was in full bloom. It 
stood just under the east window of Mrs. 
Mayhew’s parlor, where she sat correcting 
‘*compositions.” The faint sweet breath 
of the wild rose came in through the open 
window, bringing a constant refreshment, 
in the midst of the tiresome task which 
occupied her. She was a teacher in the 
public schools, and a matter of forty-five 
essays every alternate week to ‘‘read, 
mark, and inwardly digest” gave her a 
pretty clear understanding of the delight- 
fully easy manner in which editors must 
earn their living. 

If any reader of mine entertains the 
idea that there is nothing new to be said 
under the sup, that originality is a thing 
of the past, let him read the following, 
selected at random from Mrs. Mayhew’s 
pile of manuscript: 

‘Tue Horsz. 

“« The horse is a yuseful annymal but the 
cow gives milk though. He can hall railes 
or stones or trunks from the deepo. The 
man can ride him or sell him or plow his 
corn, till he dies. If he is a mair, they can 
hitch up his colt and yuse it to haul him 
away.” 

This was the last of the precious rubbish 
and Sarah Mayhew leaned back in her 
chair and laughed long and merrily. Then 
a serious expression came over her face, 
which was succeeded by a puzzled and anx- 
ious one. She took up a letter from the 
table and read it once more. There was 
every reason why she should give her con- 
sent to the proposal it contained; for she 
was only thirty and death had taken from 
her husband and children and she was 
utterly alone. But hers was a healthy 
temperament, and, after the shock and grief 
had spent their fury upon her quivering 
soul, like thetempest upon a tree, which 
alone stands when its companions are laid 
low, she had turned to her old pursuit of 
teaching and had begun to take pleasure 
in living once more. Of course, life was 
not what it had been when she was alone 
before. Life had taken on 8 new anda 
deeper meaning ; the vacancy was always and 
must always be in her heart and her joys 





and pleasures must always .be tinged with 
the sadness of her loss, brt she loved life 
and enjoyedits good things with thekeenzest 
of a well-balanced nature, and wben Mr. 
Osgood asked her to become his wife she 
found it in her heart to grant his request. 
Mr. James Osgood was president of the 
bank, of a railroad company, of the gas 
company, of the board of trade, and if 
there was anything else to be president of 
I am sure he held that office; and because 
superintendent was thé highest office of the 
Presbyterian Sabbath-school he held that, 
besides being a ruling elder in the church. 
He seemed born to be president of things. 
Mrs. Mayhew knew him fora rich man and 
also a good one. When she was a tiny 
maiden, devoted to dolls and peppermints, 
he, a youth of sixteen or more, had petted 
her continually and had won her devotion 
completely. He had married before she 
was in her teens, however; and she had not 
seen much of him since, as business and 
family crowded upon his attention. But, 
remembering his gentle ways and loving 
disposition, she felt it to be no hard task to 
welcome love and happiness again, coming 
in this guise. But—, and there the balance 
dipped woefully. There were four children 
in his family, who for four years had been 
ruled by servants; and the prospect of shar- 
ing their home with them seemed impossi- 
ble. Jessie, the oldest, was fifteen, Robert 
twelve, and the little ones eight and five, 
she believed. 

** Whoever undertakes the responsibility 
of being mother to that family ought to be 
as Wise as a serpent, as harmless as a dove,” 
she mused. ‘* Yes, and as meek as Moses 
and as patient as Job. I’m not the woman, 
I know.” 

**Of course, those babies need a mother. 
They are being ruined as they are, and I 
do wish Jessie had somebody to teach her 
how to look after her clothes properly. She 
does come to school looking terribly slip- 
shod; but then I could not possibly endure 
it. Jessie and Rob are both fond of me 
now as their teacher; but I know very well 
how they would act if I turned into a step- 
mother.” 

There were two qualities of character 
in Mr. Osgood which more than any 
others had brought about his signal and 
continued prosperity. One was uprightness 
and the other downrightness of character. 
So, when he understood that the sole objec- 
tion which Mrs. Mayhew had to urge was 
on account ef the two children, he im- 
mediately said: 

** You are right. Ihave no right to ask 
you to come into my family to be made un- 
happy by my children; but, since they are 
my children and Iam bound to care for 
their welfare and happiness, I am also 
bound to take the best means in my power 
to secure those, and it is just what I am 
trying todo,” he said, with a smile. ‘I 
think you are exactly the person in all the 
world to accomplish that end. “Tl 
tell you what we will do, if you please. 
We will lay the matter frankly before 
them; and, as they are very reason- 
able children, I have no fears as to the re- 
sult.” 

‘*T guess you're goin’ to have a new 
mother, Jessie,” said the housemuid to her, 
next day, when she came from school. 

‘* How do you know ?” demanded Jessie, 
turning suddenly round and letting her 
strap of books fall with a thump. 

“Oh! Miss Adams was in here this morn- 
in’, and she said it’s all in the air that your 
father was goin’ to marry again, and she 
guessed you and Rob would have to stand 
round now.” 

‘Who is the precious person?” asked 
Jessie, her face a perfect study, with its 
mingled expressions. 

“Oh! "taint my business to be tellin’ 
tales out of school,” returned Barbara. 
‘* You'll know soon enough, I guess.” 

‘*T don’t believe a word of it,” returned 
Jessie, hotly; and then she went to find 
Rob. 

It was a curious occasion to Jessie and 
Robert the next afternoon. With his usual 
straightforwardness, their father had told 
them that he wished to confer with them 
on the subject of his marrying again, and 
that if they would do him the favor to 
accompany him after tea they would all 
discuss the matter with the lady nerself. 
“A atep-mother, indeed!” said Jessie, in- 
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dignantly, as she crossed her feet upon an 
ottoman in the parlor, after-dinner. ‘1 


‘don’t see why father can’t leave me to 


menage the house, just as he has always 
done.” 

Robert gave a long whistle. 

“You needn’t whistle, sir,” said Jessie. 
**T do manage the house, and the children 
too.” 

‘““Except when you're off boating or 
sliding or skating or pic-nicing or—” 

“Do be still, Rob,” said his sister, with 
all the dignity she could muster, “and take 
your feet off that chair. You know it’s rude 
to sit so.” And Jessiesuddenly assumed the 
responsibility of rearing her brother. 

‘* Well,” said Robert, in the interval of 
eating peanuts, “I don’t say as you're the 
nicest housekeeper I ever saw, and the 
babies are not angels, I’m bound to confess, 
under your maternal care; but I will say 
it’s a deuced bore to have some woman 
coming to lord it over a fellow.” 

**'You’ll lord it over her more likely,” 
retorted Jessie. ‘‘But father shall never 
get my consent, that’s certain.’’ And Jessie 
went to the piano and played 

“IT cannot call her mother,” 
thinking, meanwhile, what a heroine she 
would be in the eyes of the girls at school, 
and how they would all pity her, and how 
she would answer their pitying sympathy 
with proud resignation. But 

“I cannot call her mother” 
she sang, heaving a tremulous sigh, and 
the wishy-washy sentiment seemed to be 
the exact reflection of ber own mind. 

Indignation, however, in the two chil- 
dren was soon lost sight of in their curi- 
osity as to who the lady was who was to be 
such an affliction to them. 

“ She must live in town, I suppose,” said 
Robert, “as father said we would go to see 
her after tea. But I never saw father sweet 
on anybody ; did you, Jess?” 

‘No, never. I never dreamed it would 
come to this,” replied his sister. “I do 
wonder if it’s that old Miss Simpson,” and 
Jessie whirled round on the piano-stool 
with energy. ‘‘ Lottie Chamberlain said 
that her father courted her, the old fright!” 

“*No-o; you bet it ain’t,” said Robert. 
‘*1v’s somebody younger than her, J know— 
about old as you, I guess.” 

** As oldasIam! Oh! Rob, you're dis- 
tracted. Ho! he!” laughed Jessie. Why 1 
haven’t got on Icng dresses yet, and my 
bair was shingled only last winter.” 

“ Well, maybe it’s Nellie Rankin,” said 
Robert, making a second guess. 

“ Well, if i’vs Nelly Rankir,” said Jessie, 
with a little sigh, designed to be one of 
resignation, ‘‘ 1 shan’t mind it so much, for 
she’s stylish. Maybe she’d lend me her 
diamond ring ; she has a lovely solitaire.” 

““Wouldn’t I keep out of her way, 
though? Phew!” and Robert munched his 
peanuts and beat a tattoo on the back of 
his chair. 

‘*What are you going to say to her, 
Jess ?” he asked, at length. 

* Well—” sail that young lady, more 
nopplussed by her father’s proposal to 
talk with the lady than she cared to 
acknowledge. ‘‘I haven’t made up my 
mind exactly. Most likely Pll make up my 
speech going along. I do think its mean, 
because we can’t say anything in her own 
house.” 

“No more we couldn’t in our own—that 
is, anything rude,” said her brother. 

**T suppose you'll just tell her that you’re 
fully able to take care of father and the 
rest of us yourself; that we hate step- 
mothers and don’t want her round, I 
guess she won't come after such a speech 
as that.” 

“Dll tell her the house isn’t big enough 
for us both, and that when she comes in 
I'll go out,” said Jessie. ‘‘ What will you 
say yourself ?” 

‘““Me? Oh! [ll just put my hands in my 
pockets and won’t say anything. A fellow 
can’t be rude to a lady, if she does want to 
be his step-mother. I’m going to run 
away, though. a2) 4 

‘‘Robert Osgood!’ exclaimed Jessie, 
aghast at such high-handed bebavior and 
forgetting that she had just proposed to do 
that very thing herself. 

“Fact. In short, 1 consider it a capital 
chance. The fellows in books are always 
running away, and always have a bully 
time too, and I mean to try it.” 








[March 4, 1875. 
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The group that stood at Mrs. Mayhew’s 
door in the dusk of the evening was a very 
still one. Robert and Jessie had exchanged 
glances of utter surprise when they found 
their father entering her gate, Mrs, May- 
hew had been their teacher for several 
years, and they simply “adored” ‘her. It 
was she, by her rare tact, who had first 
won Robert’s heart to his studies. With 
her they had studird botany the summer 
before, and many a charming ramble had 
they enjoyed with the others of the class, 
with Mrs. Mayhew at their head, out on 
the Flagmeadow Road, down into “ Fairy 
Glen” and the “Fernery,” getting botan- 
ical specimens. <A step-mother, indeed } 
This was a different affair altogether, a 
‘* gray horse of another color.” 

But she wasn't a bit stylish, though. She 
hadn’t a diamond to her name, and Robert 
had always confessed that Mrs. Mayhew 
had a way of making a fellow “stand 
round” that he couldn’t understand, to save 
his life. 

“Well, Rob and Jessie,” said Mrs. May- 
hew, pleasantly, ushering them. into the 
parlor by holding an elbow of each in her 
old, familiar, caressing way, “ here’s your 
father plotting against our peace of mind 
in an underhanded way.” She gave them 
chairs, curiously enough, placed round the 
large center-table. “I rather think he has. 











taken us all by surprise,” she continued. ~ 


“A step-mother is the last thing in the 
world you want and the last thing I want 
to be. You see, dearies, I knew a good 
deal better than he did what we all wanted, 

d I flatly refused to be your step-mother 
without your consent; so he brought you 
round to talk it over with me. He has put 
himself to a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble, hasn’t he?” softly stroking Jessie’s 
head, which quivered a little. 

Jessie bit her new green kid gloves 
(donned for the occasion) frightfully. Kid 
gloves were kid gloves then. Robert’s ears 
were a study in color for an artist. His 
hair, too, was golden, and so short, so 
painfully short that not one pitying lock 
came down to shelter the poor red ears and 
face. I think he was never nearer to 
carrying out his project of running away 
than in those dreadful moments. 

Their father sat by in constrained silence. 
Here they were, at full liberty to decline 
the awful dispensation they had so dreaded, 
and neither could utter a word, 

At last Jessie burst out crying. 

“Never mind, Jessie, dear,” said Mrs. 
Mayhew, drawing the sobbing girl into her 
arms. ‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself another 
minute about it. Youshall not have astep- 
mother, dear—at least, as far as I can 
prevent it,” she added. 

“But—but—I didn’t know ’twas you,” 
sobbed Jessie, her arms around Mrs. May- 
hew's neck. ‘‘ I want—I’d rather have you 
than not.” 

‘* What is your wish, Robert?” asked his 
father. But Robert had Mrs. Mayhew’s 
left hand uoder the table and was squeezing 
it in a painful manner. He had often 
squeezed it before, though; so Mrs. May- 
hew was not in the least embarrassed. 


Jessie concluded on the morning of the 
wedding that her new mother was. much 
more stylish than Nellie Rankin, far more 
agreeable, and that she could ‘call her 
mother,” after all. 

—_—— EE 


AN HONEST PENNY. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON, 








It was a small Robbie who sat content- 
edly perched on the wood-pile in the back 
yard, one sunny morning; though he did 
not feel small, but very large and grand. 
It had required a great effort to climb that 
wood-pile and had cost him a scratched 
hand and bruised ankle; but he had seen 
Joe sitting there the evening before, and 
Robbie’s great ambition was to imitate Joe, 

A great, awkward fellow was Joe, more 
than twice Robbie’s age and nearly three 
times his size- He was a sort of errand- 
boy about the place, and contrived to doa 
very little work in a great deal of time 
and to be generally missing when he was 
wanted, But Robbie admired him exceed- 
ingly. He considered bim a mervel of 
skill and wisdom, and trotted sbout after 
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bits ‘with Tatense satisfaction. “He was de- 
es d now to thiok of g the seat 

‘so lately graced, and the little feet, 
7 ce striped stockings and buttoned boots, 
swung peacefully to and fro, w while the 
cutly head was held proudly erect, crowned 
by a stfaw hat that had seen better days— 
days before it had been used for sifting 
sand or sailed as a boat in the brook. 

It was lonely there, if it was grand. 
Presently, however, Robbie espied some- 
body coming up the walk and in at the gate. 

“Joe!” he called. ‘‘ Joe!” 

But Joe did not hear, or pretended that 
he did not; and Robbie, afraid that he 
would vanish from his sight again, scram- 
bled down from his post of honor, nearly 
getting a fall in his haste, and ranafter him. 
Overtaking him was not difficult, for Joe 
Was never in a hurry. 

** Joe! Joe!” he called once more. 

‘* Well, what do want?” asked Joe, turn- 
ing around at last. 

Robbie had not wanted anytbing in par- 
ticular, but just then he caught sight of two 
bright silver half dollars that Joe was 
jingling together. 

‘Oh! Are they all yours?” he cried. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Joe. ‘‘A’n’t they 
shiners ?” 

“ Where did you get them ?”’ questioned 
Robbie, surprised at such wealth. 

‘““Oh! Imade’em. I can turn an honest 
penny now and then,” said Joe, compla- 
cently. 

“Did you get these that way?” asked 
Robbie, with wide-open black eyes. 

“Course. You didn’t ’spose stole ’em.” 

“No; but I guess—I didn’t know”—be- 
gan Robbie, embarrassed. And just then 
Norah, who had been waiting an hour for 
Joe, sent him off on an errand, and Robbie 
had no time to explain or ask any more 
questions. He walked to the wood-pile 
again; but this time he sat down on the 
ground beside it and seemed to be in adeep 
study. It was a thoughtful face that he 
carried to tbe dinner-table, and Mamma 
‘was wondering what could be keeping him 
so still when he burst forth suddenly: 

**T do wish I had one penny.” 

** Really, that isn’t a very extravagant 
wish,” laughed Uncle Walter; and, open- 
ing his pocket-book, he laid a bright, new 
cent by Robbie’s plate. 

Robbie’s face brightened ; but he did not 
care about staying at the table long after 
that, and said nothing about a second 
spoonful of pudding, even though it had 
raisins in it. He slipped away, and, calling 
Trite, bis little black dog, trudged off to a 
quiet spot in the shadow of the old barn. 

“Tf I make lots enough I'll buy you a 
silver-gold collar, Trite,” he said, confi- 
dentially ; and Trite jumped and wagged 
his tail as if greatly pleased with the pros- 
pect. “P’r’aps I'll buy Mamma a new 
watch aud me a black pony,” pursued 
Robbie, sitting down on the grass, while 
Trite squatted gravely beside him. 

He drew his pew penny from his pocket 
and laid it carefully upon the ground, 
waited a minute and then turned it over, 
and, after another brief pause, picked it up 
and looked at it anxiously. It was only a 
penny still and a shade of disappointment 
crossed his face. 

‘’Snect maybe Joe did it ever so many 
times,” he remarked to himself, and began 
to toss bis about vigorously, first one side 
up and then the other; but with'no better 
success than at first. He placed it upon its 
edge and twirled it rapidly, until it. spun 
around like a top; and then, struck by a 
sudden thought, be started to his feet and 
pearched eagerly through the grass. 

“Oause Joe didn’t say his penny turned 
to dollars. He said he made’em that way,” 
murmured Robbie. 

But there was no money tobe found, and 
after he had tried it again and again, turn- 
ing his penny in every imaginable way, he 
was obliged to abandon the attempt in de- 
spair. How had Joe done it? Perhaps 
this was not the right sort of penny. 
Robbie dropped his chin between two fat 
hands and meditated. 

“I wish I did ask Uncle Walter if this 
was a honest penny. ’Cause I don’t know,” 
he said. 

He walked slowly back to the house; 
but Uncle Walter had gone to hisoffice. He 
tried to find Joe ; but nobody ever expected 
to see Joe in leas than two hours after he 





had” been’ sent on an “errand, and Robbie | Pc 

was not more fortutiate than Other people. 
He did wish hé could ask Unele Walter’ 
about that penny. He wandered down to 
the front gate, and stood with his face 
pressed close against it, looking through 
upon the street. If he only could go to 
Uncle Walter’s office. He was pretty sure 
he knew the way; but there were large, 
rough boys up-town, and Robbie had a 
wholesome fear of them. So he stood'there 
dreading and longing, and Trite pushed 
his little black nose between the pickets, as 
if he wanted to go too. 

“If I was a real big boy, Trite, we'd go 
quicker’n wink,” said Robbie. Then a 
bright thought struck him, and he ran ioto 
the house and up-stairs to the attic. Lysng 
on a box was an old silk hat of Uncle 
Walters—a great tall hat; and Rwobbie 
seized upon it at once. Then be discov- 
ered a pair of spectacles that had been 
Grandpa’s, and he placed them over his 
small nose. 

** Now I don’t look little any more, and 
the big boys won’t know,” he said, glee- 
fully. 

Such a queer looking Robbie as he 
was! The spectacles slipped down, so that 
the bright eyes could see over them—which 
was much easier than seeing through them ; 
and the large hat fairly rattled on the 
curly head. But he was perfectly satisfied 
with his own appearance, and made his 
way back to the gate and out upon the 
street, with Trite solemnly following him. 
Out to the corner he went, and turned 
down auother street. People looked at 
him curiously, and several ladies laughed 
as they passed. 

‘**I didn’t know folks looked at mens‘so 
much,” muttered Robbie. But he rather 
liked it, afte? all, and fancied people 
noticed him because he looked so nice. 

* Hello, little one! A’n’t you lost?” 
asked a tall, pleasant-faced countryman. 

“Course not,” answered Robbie, proudly 

‘*Well, Lthought you Jooked as if you 
might be. Where are you going?” 

‘*To my Uncle Walter’s office.” 

** And where is that?” 

‘* Just down here,” replied Robbie; so 
promptly and confidently that the man 
was satisfied, and, giving him a bright rosy 
apple, passed on. 

Robbie thought walking out alone was a 
very fine thing. He ate his apple, talked 
to Trite, and looked in at the store-windows 
contentedly. Presently Trite concluded to 
be independent too, and, seeing two or 
three dogs in the street, ran off to join them, 
and paid no attention to Robbie’s calls to 
come back. The large dogs were not glad 
to see him either, and in a minute poor 
Trite was rolling in the dirt, crying and 
yelping vigorously. 

“Get out ! get Out! Let my dogalone!” 
scolded Robbie, rushing to the rescue, and 
losing first his spectaclés, then his hat, and 
finally tumbling down himself. Hescram- 
bled up in a great hurry, fearing the dogs 
might spring upon him’; but they seemed 
to be somewhat frightened at his style of 
warfare, and ran off, leaving Trite free. 
Robbie picked up his hat and put it upon 
his bead again ; but the spectacles he could 
not find, and he and Trite returned to the 
sidewalk, both looking the worse for their 
roll in the dirt. There a fresh trouble met 
him. Three or four ragged, rough-looking 
boys bad.been watching him, 

‘See here, young un! where'd ye git 
that hat?” called one. 

**You shouldn’t ought to talk that way 
to. men,” said Robbie, flushed, dusty, and 
trembling, but trying to be dignified. 

“Ob, my! Just hear him. He’sa man, he 
is!” shouted another. 

Robbie tried to escape from them by 
walking very fast; but the boys followed 
fim. 

‘*How much does yer dog weigh, mis- 
ter?” asked one of them, catching Trite by 
the tail. But Trite broke away from him, 
with a sharp yelp of pain, and ran at full 
speed up the street, 

*“*You’re bad, naughty boys!” began 
Robbie, furiously. But there the sentence 
was smothered, and Robbie nearly smoth- 
ered too, by some one suddenly pushing 
the great hat down over his face. As soon 
as‘he put it back again, another boy caught 
it off his head and threw it out into the 
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Poses a ted in pursuit; but one of 


ies yas before him and kicked 
At outeor cilia more, Then another 


snatched it up. 


I_b’lieve the young one 
Some of you hold him while 
Irun and take it to the p’lice, and we'll 
have him im jail d’rectly.” 

That wastoo much. Robbie left the hat 
in their hands and ran.as fast as his small 
feet would carry him up one street and 
down another, never noticing in what direc- 
tion, until he had left the tormenting boys 
fur bebind bim, and then, tired and almost 
breathless, he dropped down upon a door- 
step to rest. Helooked about him anxious- 
ly, but no policeman appeared; and, as his 
fears of the jail died away and he recov- 
ered somewhat from his weariness, he dis- 
covered that the buildings up and down the 
street were new to him—he had never seen 
them before. 

Spectacles, hat, and Trite were lost, and 
a few minutes convinced him that Robbie 
was lost also. He walked slowly onward, 
looking in vain for any familiar object. 
Up and down, to and fro, he wandered, 
bareheaded and forlorn,.with the tears 
streaming down his face. People passed 
him; but crying children are not rare and 
for some time no one spoke to him. By 
and by a kind old lady, leading a little 
grand-child of her own, noticed that he was 
in trouble, and stopped. 

** What is the matter, dearie?” - 

‘*I don’t know where Uncle Walter is, 
and I’ve lost Trite, and haven’t got my 
spectacles,” sobbed Robbie, pouring out al} 
his woes at once. 

‘* Spectacles? Bless the child! I don’t 
suppose you could find your uncle a bit 
better if you bad a pair,” said the old lady, 
in surprise. ‘‘ Where is be?” 

“Ob! he runned off when the bad boys 
pulled his hair, and I don’t know a bit 
where he is.” __ 

“Your uncle ran off and leftyou? Did I 
ever!” interrupted the old lady. 

‘*No, my doggie.” 

‘Oh! I meant your uncle, 
Where is he?” 

But Robbie did not know, and. his story 
was so confused that the old lady grew 
more and more bewildered; and was won- 
dering what she should do, when a gentle- 
man passing near them exclaimed: “‘ Why 
Robbie Carlton!” And Robbie sprang into 
Uncle Walter’s arms. ~ 

Greatly surprised was Uncle Walter at 
finding-him there; but he thanked the kind 
old lady, and hurried the tired, dusty little 


dearie. 


_ traveler away to his office, and listened. to 


his long story, while he was getting brushed 
washed, and-. made respectable again: 
Lastly, Robbie. produced his penny and 
asked the. important question that had 
brought Lim from home. He was woefully 
disappointed when he learned that Joe’s 
“turning an honest penny” meant simply 
that he had earned the half dollars hon- 
estly. 

** And it made me get chased and lost 
and everything,” he'said, mournfully. 

““T don’t think the honest penny was to 
blame for that: It was the deceitful bat 
and spectacles,” laughed Uncle Walter. 
‘You see, Robbie, when we try to make 
people think we are greater or better 
than we really are we are sure to suffer for 
it. If you had been as anxious to be 
honest yourself as to have your penny 
honest you could ‘have come safely. Do 
you understand ?” 

‘* Yes,” suid Robbie. ‘‘ Pil turn honest 
Robbie now and honest penny when Pi 
bigger.” 

He looked a little sober still; but when 
Uncle Walter gave him a silver quarter, by 
which to remember the day, and when Trite 
came scratching and whining to the door 
he was comforted. 

cI 

Tus other day a seedy-looking old chap 
enttred a wholesale house in Detroit, leaving 
the door open bebind him. A clerk noted his 
carelessness, and called out: “It’s ten degrees 
below zero!’ ‘‘I did think of buying about 
$10,000 worth of goods,”’ said the stranger, as 
he halted; “but if this is the way you treat 
— !’ ‘Hold on! holdon!” exclaimed the 
clerk, walking forward. ‘It’s ovly five below 
—only three—two. It’s way up above, and 
we've got to keep that door open or pull our 
coats oft Right this way, sir. Now, then, 
what is it?” 
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HYMN TO ‘THE § SAVIOUR. 


Curist who art dbote' above the sky, 
Teach me how to live and die; 
God has sent me here to be 

Born of human kind like Thee; 
Thou hast gone before me here, 
Make my pathway safe and clear. 
Pure as snow from taint of wrong, 
Thou bast felt temptation strong; 
Thou wilt help me firm to stand 
When the tempteris at hand ; 
Thou wilt turn my thoughts to Thee, 
And the thought of sin will flee. 
When I fall, my weakness spare; 
Saviour, save me from despair. 

By the mercy-gate thou art, 
Vision of the Bleeding Heart ; 

If I kneel before the gate, 

Thou wilt never cry “Too late.” 


It I fall on evil days, 

Tf the hope of life delays, 

If my dear ones leave me lone, 

Be Thou here when they are gone; 
Thou hast known what sorrow is, 
Thou wilt turn my tears’to bliss. 


So far off, and yet so near, 
Fill me with thy presence here! 

By the love that brought Thee down, 
By the ancient cross and crown, 

Aid me here to live and die, 

Christ who art above as 2 sky. 


T. PaLG@Ravs. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
re 2 
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THE VOICE OF MASONRY. 


THis interesting monthly, published in 
Chicago and New York, enters the new 
year and its thirteenth volume enlarged 
and improved. In addition to being the 
organ of the Masons throughout the coun- 
try, it also contains a special department of 
family literature. Each new subscriber will 
receive a beautiful chromo or retain fifty 
cents of the subscription price. 

Inclose $3 to Jonn W. Brown, 196 
Clark Street, Chicago, IL, or 9 College 
Place, New York. 
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Insurance, 


PERSONAL EXTRAVAGANCE accounts for 
many crimes. It isthe source of innumer- 
able bankruptcies, defalcations, and knav- 
eries. The business of the husband and 
father is stranded because the family has 
been carrying too much sail of silks and 
point laces. Extrayagance springs the leak 
in the mercbant’s money-till, pulls down 
trust companies, and stops the nation on its 
career of prosperity. Extravagance also 
makes paupers. Who are the families that 
are thrown upon Charity? Whohas sivned 
against them, that they are made to suffer? 





Sometimes it. is their parents or grandpa-- 


rents, who bad all the luxuries of life, laid 
nothing up, and died leaving their fami- 
lies in beggary. There are a_ great 
many men who are bountifully sup- 
plied, and yet expend every dollar that 
comes in, not even taking the common 
prudence of causing their lives to be insured. 
While they live all is well; but when they 
die what becomes of the children? If a 
man has been industrious and economical 
and has not a farthing to leave to his chil- 
dren, he hasa right to put them into‘tho 
hands of the Father of the fatherless; but 
if, with every comfort, he is lavish and 
improvident, and then departs this life 
leaving his family in pauperism, does he 
not deserve to have his bones sold for ana- 
tomical specimens, to furnish his children 
bread? Some men who are making a great 
swash as they go through life will cer- 
tainly Jeayve their families beggars, and 
will expect ministers of the Gospel to stand 
by the coffin and talk about their virtues. 
But for them the proper text will be: “ He 
that provideth not for his own, and espe- 
cially for those of bis own household, is 
worse than an infidel.” 

Men who have limited incomes are al- 
lowed to make provisions for their families 
through the great life insurance companies. 
Even a poor man can do it. Is there any- 
thing more helpless than a woman whose 
husband has just died when she goes out 
to work for bread to support her children ? 
Shall she become a menial servant in some 
one’s house—she, who has been filling your 
own household with joy and light? How 
a man who has enough money to pay for 
an insurance in a company like the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, or in any other 
of its class, can neglect to do it, and then 
look his wife and children in the face and 
say his prayers at night, expecting them to 
be answered, is a mystery difficult to be 
fathomed. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annual Statement, January 1st, 1875. 
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ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
ROBT. ; LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 


& C 
HENRY. i FURBER, Vicr-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, SrorerTary, 





OFFICERS. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
CGEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. 


WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 


CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, General Manager. 


SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 





Provident Life and Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


ASSETS, 
Similar to the “ Friends Provident ” of nd. 
Prudent, a. htforward, 


- « OVER $4,000, 


0 
Risks not confined 4 rates of Mortality. 
economical manacoment, airictly Mutual. 


SINESS’ MEN WANTED ASA 





CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 
Policies Issued, 
68,500. 


ASSETS, 
$6,600,000. 










President, 
L. W. FROST. 


Vice-President, 
M. B. WYNKOOP. 


Secretary, 
J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
8. C. CHANDLER, JR. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 61. 262. 263. and 264 Broadway 
Corner Warren 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 

are ABSO- 

Loree ( aa BS ball ORE AGEMENT, 

and LI BERALITY TO THE LN! 

All forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


e 
F. 8S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 





en QEN DE WIT‘, President. 
CHAS. B PRACT TIAM D, WHITING, Actuary. 


“W. H.C, Barrier, Actuary. 


Vice-President, 


[March 4, 1875. 


OS CE Nt eee eer 


UNIVERSAL 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 


40 
+.» 1,423,437 14— ~—-9,650,787 14 
$31,295,574 40 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by deaths and 

‘matured endowments $1,948,362 36 
Dividends, surrender 

values, and annuities 2,968,039 84 


Dividend on capital... . 7,797 00 
I scan onceoneden cigs 99,151 62 
Coramissions............ 396,368 71 
Fexpenses and reinsur- 
ONCE....c.cccccecccecece 800,411 BO— 6,150,130 83 
I 05d 65 aso Seescaeceensdibigs $25,145,443 47 
Purchase, at a discount from their 
value, of commissions accruing 
ROTMALIOR, 4. voe.esesoins Sevecowre 454,930 80 


Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874..824.690,512 67 


ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages. . $16,624,511 94 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston, and 
purchased under fore- 
CLOSETS, ...0...000: 2029005 3,931,451 05 


and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.... 3,468,300 03 
82,341 82 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State and Municipal 


DONS... ... ccsrceeseece 105,070 00 
Cash on hand in banks 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest........ 583,887 83— 24,690,512 €7 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued..,........ $184,761 71 
Premiums due and in 
re 144,677 90 
Deferred premiums,..., 769,788 71 
Balance of Agents’ ace 
QOUIER, voluienitcincnes sh 192,016 45 1,291,244 77 





Total Assets Dec. Zist, 1874. .$25,981,757 44 


New Business in oe tad 9, Sete op cota assuring 
$34,189 
Outstanding Riske, prod 029,001. 

Total Liabilities, including Cap- 

ital Stock and Reserve for re- 

insurance of existing policies. ....¢22,319,170 10 
Total Surplus over Legal Re- 

BOPVO. oscccerecssccccesecccccccsccecs 3,662,587 28 

From the undivided surplus of $3,662,587 28 the 
Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 
ble on settlement of next annual premium, to partici- 
pating policies, proportionate to their contribution to 
surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


G. W. PHILLIPS. 
$Y VAN Cis” } Actuaries. 





We, the undersigned, have personally ex- 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Society, and compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify to be correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
ROBERT BLISS, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
PARKER HANDY, 

Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 28th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 

—_—o— 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 

GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 

GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 

WILLIAM G, LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 

HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN B, BATES, 

HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 

HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 

CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 

THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 

CYRUS W. FIELD, 

GEORGE H. STUART, 

DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 

HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY 

SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 

BEN’T’N F.RANDOLPH, W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jr 

ALANSON TRASK, 

JOHN T. MOORE, 

PARKER HANDY, 

JOHN SLOANE, 

HENRY B. HYDE, President. . 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. . 





HENRY DAY, Attorney. 











JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGEG. KELLOGG . 





| 






Y, 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1875... DP ecliimapal das aitegs aimnbeieeemeie $7,640,230 62 
PON ooo nono os cis sek adie ans knpathi abbessts schsshd cod tA eM 1,408,042 86 
Ratio of Expense (including Taxes) te Total Income, 10.97. 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT, 1873 and ty 


1873. 
ten ri SER 2 6S +3.98). 438 93 ere TH i 38 
the surplus of of t. ,408,042 86 the Cees wales Yeomntent 0 Daviess), available on set 
tl 
ihe return premium (b Wi aye will, on einareeat Saeent broportignate, to thao of ii 1874. contribution wom 


as shown by the figures above, are 
interests of 2 pe des are honestly pro’ and faithfully 


‘i continues ra —- liberal contracts of insurance and to earnest! th 
Fae rracenzecrn con ” ‘Policies on this plan bear on their face a definite cash surrend er bac go are 
le asa United States Bond. 


E. W. DER cian 
JOHN F. 2 fe a a. 





CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNGAL STATEMENT, eons the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan. 1875, 
ash C . . e e = . ~ ° $2, th 
Bessie F Seg singurancs and Dividends _ - Sart > te 333 


eg | tava cer cna 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. $5,627,445 23 



























Cami Me OMI, . Baia EREA RIE « Binds sti Ay. ctigtige AOA cee Bibi sbi ben gs tdeécodece Scccccesoveses $3 ‘1 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first fien on Heal Hetate, oat oS) 1h! | eae . 
United States Stocks (market, value). $ 
Ree, OO 94 
Siete wee. fh tc fee (tie Ds pees 
on Stocks, pa: ed on demand (market value of 205. 
terest due 0: rot anuary, 1 : 
Balance in x 1 
Bills Recei 
Premiums 18008 
Ce ek oe iawn $5,627,445 23 
Claims for Losses outstanding on Ist January, 1873.............cseeeseseesenees Based eccscoscccenes . $289, 
Divide MGS UMPAIG,...,..5006 cecesscceees x San Ko encongh paar csocee peeetoececocssoscose soecesegesconse pee 1330 83 
DOE seh NTH FUR AAR. ic doincdeapsdsccsccsescesccececseubiabenenceencs’ « $290,924 42 


Sp A ana Fein, 
A. F. ce-President. 
ayer See's D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


24th ANNUAL REPORT 
ATLANTIC ies 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. M A N H A T T A N 


New Yorx, January 2th, 1875. LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
OF NEW YORK, 





OFFICE OF THE 


dis 


the 31st December, 1874: 


rises Te to Bist December, 1, 96,512,086 21 
era on Policies not marked off lst 


ep eetecepcomscesecsscccsccccsace 2,488,268 19 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ 8,045,344 40 Nos. (56 and 158 Broadway. 
No Policies have poem Jesu issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1874. 
Pr eae meshed oe mtn 489,971 53 | For Premiums, Extra Premiums, etc..... $1,542,132 00 
Losscs paid ee ee period........ Tea For Interest...............cccccccsscvveecces 580,070 28 
NSES...... - : For Interest, etc., accrued......; 283,488 45 
The Co Shas the foil , ene’ & | For Interest, etc., accrued:.....:,.... ited 
shed Wise £08, Mair oe en gto wax: “ame 
Loans secur ed by Sto; 8 and otherwise... 22.0 DISBURSEMENTS. ” 
ae ey, saa tet notes and claims due Paid for Claims by death on 


Policies and Payment of 





848 Pe ae TE SE terete $594,284 00 
eee PPS S eee) 286,199 § bia Paid for Dividends, Return 
Total Amount of Asséts........... ($16,008,584 7 003,584 4 Premiums, Purchased Pol- 


icies,and I os 
Six per cent: interest on the outstanding certificates | decd 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their sor eg eso aan 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- | Total Amount returned to 
ond of February next. Policy-holders. ............... $1,056,424 98 


The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1971 | Paid for Expenses, Galasios, 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or - axes, Medical Examiners 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the ees, and Commissions.... 295,508 58—§1,351,983 56 


Second of February next, from which date all interest ASSETS. 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at | Cash in Bank, Trust Compa- 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- ny, and on hand................ $60,320 37 


cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- Bonds and Mortgages and In- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. terest accrued on same.... 5,458,467 87 


Loans on Policies in force..... 2,279,736 08 
A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net y , 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending | U®ited States and New York 


8ist December, 187/, for which certificates will be | State Stocks................... 708,356 00 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. Quarter! Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred and 
By order of the Board, Premiums and In in 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. OEE Se SRA on! on 
oer scree, 518,004 
a Bonds ( et value of 
TRUSTEES: the 278)...... 644,080 47 
D. JONES Nw. BURNHAM, | “other property ono ved 26,785 95—$9,600,750 48 
Caine be SEE eT | Geom Amen anit 
HENRY COIT, FRANCIS SKIDDY * | Reserve required fo: for ali pela eee re 
LEWIS CURTI ROBT B MINTURN cies in force, Carlisle 4 per... 19 
CHARI 7H, RUSSHLI, CHAS. uM ARSHALL, ear ener ee , 
}, < ROBERE 1, StU Air frond stupaid anda a 073 
f Se Suunv ans 5 198,005 863,073 31 
ye unr $ ra pe 22 Surplus...,.......- sooee- 81,887,677 17 
' EB. DODGE, B: LEMOYNE, mparison with other first- 





The hattan invites co: 
ROYAL A class ——— as to the followi Particul. 
ce aan MAS F YOUNGS, The large excess of over Liabilitibs. 
Low, PG. RAY in the of Risks, shown in the smal! 
36 “ ETT, Ww. COWLES, reentage of ims. x 
ustice and Liberality in 


AOCIDENTS. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 29 

















THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, 346 and 348 BROADWAY, 
JAN. 1, 1875. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1874. $24,430,879 32 


INCOME. 
Propaimmns ond anmwabitledsies’s « viccisicad ovdessbiedseccrcccceqcceecests $6,414,454 77 
Interest received and accrucd.......isssdcceseccreecceecesees es 1,645,106 34— 8,059,561 12 





$32,490,440 43 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Losses by death..... Mdsudee Cegdesccaenacsvtssabel Létiavied divin’ $1,469,686 04 
Dividends, purchased reversions, and returned premioms on 
PEELE ECL ee ed en ee . 3,026,605 12 
Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances........ 105,501 56 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses........ 6 6c dEUS 861,336 77 
Advertising and physicians’ fees...............0.s0008 66 ‘cence oe 79,457 35 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, etc............ $02,076 08 


5,344,602 92 


$27,145,777 53 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand.................. $1,751,133 78 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(market value $5,173,026 50)...........- ie axanedanaiibess 4,970,136 98 
WReGh, MMW ibn beds eBwede 36. settle ic i deditars Ge 4s oc ccccaccegeee 1,768,174 14 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon insured 
for $15,193,251 and the policies assigned to the company as 


additional collateral security)...... tech OT. 6c cnancacenngnre 16,828,955 14 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by tae company 

on these policies amounts to $3,918,537 57)...........+-+++ 910,049 14 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to Jan. 1, 

WOW. Sic cecutionte 0000 cc ated MdeTSoccessacddccccncecepecccccs 511,192 47 


Premiums on existing policies in somata of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $570,000, in- 


cluded im liabilities) .........seseccciscescscccceccsescescecs 189,623 78 
Amounts due from agents.....cccescesecccccessscccccccescess ° 29,109 30 
Interest accrued to Jan. 1, 1875.22... c.cccccceccscecseceseseccs 187,402 83 
; $27,145,777 51 
ADD. 
Excess of market value of securities over COst......ce ccc ee esse eereeeceseseecs «++» $202,889 57 


Cash Assets, January Ist, 1875, - - + - $27,348,667 08 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1875.......... $196,792 16 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........scseeceeeceeneses 174,163 74 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating 
insurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium, non- 





participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium.,..,.... 24,640,038 29 
Dividends outstanding........ Sagat Go docontae dotace peadoences 152,948 84 $25,163,943 0? 
Divisible surplus...... Ghanthungnseds when <4 epeeéhsenccocangp cqgtainunyé ete $2,184,724 05 


From the undivided surplus of $2,184,724 05 the Board of Trustees has declared a rever 
sionary dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating policies, 
proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 


The cash value of such reversion may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholde: 


so elect. 
—_0——_——_—= 


During the year 7,254 policies have been issued, insuring $21,813,749 22. 





TRUSTEES. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

. J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


co A ROGRERs epee Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D Examiners, 











Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 






CHARLES WRIGHT, MD., Assistant Medical Mxaminer, 
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farm and nd Garden, 
FARM BUILDINGS 









THE AD EDRED AEE. 









square, with a capacity of 10 by 10 of ice, in- | had sent his 


over again, he would make it fully twelve feet | five hundred @ol oMar n 
at whi 
Stead of 8 by 8. Great care must be taken to | he should no hve done; 


a ae __| the ice, and yet to carry away the water.astbe | lifé—such as. pitino, books, ete, It o0@ horse } in 
REPORT OF DISCURSION AT WESTERN NEW YORK | ite melts. Laying vice In sag ust @ rs | tan become the accessory of so much good, 
Ps Le. & hope 1. t 


| CLUB. 


Witiarp Hopers doubted whether painting 
shingle roofs were advisable. He read an 
article condemning the practice, as it ¢ansed 


water to remain lomger-under the shingles. 


ice-house, made escribed, t cost him 
Mr. Beckwith said old-fashioned riven shingles —_ med oct @ 
have been superseded by cut or sawed, which 


are open to receive rain, The ‘‘ fuzz” left by 
the saw draws the water under the shingle, 


whi 
where it is retained, causing rot. He advised sky jug. 


using very narrow roof-boards, with wide 
spaces between. 

Mr. Reed said in Wheatland there is a house 
sixty-eight years old, the first frame dwelling 
in town, whose original roof still does good 
service. The roof was made of riven shingles, 
Mr. Root'said his house, built nineteen years 
ago, had a very flat roof, and though he used 
cut shingles it was now as good as ever. The 
roof was painted as laid, and again after laying, 
and the paint had not worn off. Mr. Holton 
bad‘laid a very flat roof, half with cedar and 
half with pine shingles. Gave it two coatings 
of linseed oi! after laying, and after the last 
covered with fine sand while the oil was moist. 
This was twenty-five years sgo, and the roof 
remains perfectly tight. Much of the sand re- 
mains on the shingles. There is now probably 
other roofing material better than shingles. 
Mr. Quimby spoke of the sup¢riority of Penn- 


‘for drainage witho ing. what beneficial results might follow, if such, 
is hard to get at this season of the year where | animals were conimOon throughout the state? 
much ice is packed. Straw will answer, but | That is what he wants to know. 

not #0 ewell. Itshouldbeycut fine before 
“lsing. Fine chaff would be better yet. His 





‘HOT-BEDS. 


$5 in money, and his workmen went to the THosz who contemplate putting up such 
field daily with a pail of ice-water, as in the | fixings this season should have put the ma- 
‘olden time they would have gone with the | nure wéll shaken apart‘on a conical bill, to let 
it heat to some extent before putting it down 
a eR for the frame. By this it will give ont a much 

; more even beat when wanted. Forest-leayes 

OAT MEAL AS FOOD FOR MAN. mixed with the horse manure are an excellent 

Tue value of oat meal as an article of food | addition. Those who intend starting things 
is given in the following analysis made of it, | in this way will bear in mind that the higher 
as compared with wheat, the usual food of | the pile of manure the longer will the heat 
man : : last. 

A sample of potato oats from Northumber- | The old plan of digging a pit.to put, the 
Jand@, England, gave in 100 parts, of starch, | ™#"ure in is not much in use now; expe 
65.60; sugar, 0.30; gum, 2.98; oil, 7.88; avenin, | te#ching us that on top of the ground is. the. 
albamen, gluten (nitrogenous compounds), best place. The ground should be staked off 
29.91; epidermis, or skin,"2.28; allaline salts | Wo feetlonger and two feet broader than the 
and loss, 1.75. Again the proportion of nitro- | 8h or, rather, frame. will require ; the manne 
genousand proteine, flesh-forming compounds, | @refully shaken evenly over the space and; 
in oats has been determined to be, nitrogen, | Patted down with the fork. When finished 
2.82; proteine compounds, 17.71. (and it ought to be three feet high), lay cross 

In wheat the analysis, according to Greg- pieces every three or. four feet on manure for 
ory, shows as follows: albumen, 8.0; gluten, | YOur frame torest upon. Tack the frame fast 
9.9; starch, 55.7; gum, dextrine, pectine, and | With nails, then put in six inches of good 
sugar, 4.6; fiber and husk, 11.9; leaving 17.69 | ™Old, avd as soon as the heat rises (which can 





prevent a current of air coming in contact with | his hons¢hold with)sdme of the luxuries) of | 


| ancient city of Damascus. 


March 4, 1875. 


in Alsace, ‘The 


Eject pay to 


from Colmar, in Alsace; and the 


ait from its peculiar shape. The Damson 
um, 


properly Damascene, ig Ar med from the 

e Jerusalem 
artichoke is a strange instance of the corrup 
tion of laugnage, it being the ‘sunflower arti- 
choke, or girasole, the plant turning to the~ 
sun—Jerusalem being in this case a corrup- 
tion of girasole, 


A LITTLE GARDEN, 


From fifty rods or five-sixteenths of an acre 
in the town of Clayton, N. ¥., planted as a 
garden with cabbages there was gathered the 
following crop: 1,700-heads; sold 1,140, at 10c., 
$114; gave away abont 200; saved 60 for 
family use and made 144 barrels of sauerkraut. 
The cabbages were set 214 feétapart each way. 


The results are equal tothe return of $640 per 
acre, 


MARKET GARDENING—ITS EXPENSES. 


A market gardener near Boston, Mr. W. D. 
Philbrick, says that some of the best gardens 
within seven miles of this city employ a capi- 
tal of $700 per acre. The expenditure for ma- 
pure and for labor often amounts to $500 per 
acre, and they get their pay in the immense 
erop of early cabbages, early corn for the table, 
peas, potatoes, small fritits, and garden truck, 





. A Winsor, Mass., gentleman says: “I ac- 
cidently ran the tine of a pitchfork under my 
knee-pan, causiog a very serious and danger- 


be known by sticking the finger into the 
sylvania barns. All have cellars for roots, for | fof Water and loss. Thus it.will be seen that and) sow ten am The senna extend. | 0U8 wound, the knee turning purp a but the 
cattle, and for horses. Their houses are gen- | #8 are richer than wheat in starch and the on evr eg ‘ - | free use of Renne’s Pain Killing Magic Oil 
erally inferior, and men sey laughingly thatthe | Pitrogenous compounds, the first being fat- Se ae. ee oe ee ee Sune will | cured it at ne age Ie works 
Csbiihdea dine wee Hb Gusabeis han fortheir | £9rming and the latter flesh-forming constitu- prevent cold ever getting into it. Don’t sow | likea charm.” Reader, try it. Sold by all 


ad iste and le 
wives. All barns, even-on level ground, should | @s. Again, analysis made by Liebig and wrt eerecee thick, oe en 
have basements-beneath. It takes no more | Hassel shows that barley contains 14, corn 12}, 
roofing to\eoveravhigh barn than a low one, | #24 oats 20 percent. of the nutritive elements TOPICS OF INTEREST. R 
: ” 
Most farmers after building find that they have | °! life and of the muscles. MOSS A’ PROTECTION FROM FROST. cured by DR. SHERMAN'S method 
Thomas Rivers, the celebrated English hor- | fF boo 








made their barns too low. Then the granary It is probably safe to say that if our farmers 





a t Lin thelr food th a ‘ Sanat likeness of re ed and af after treat: 
u3ed more oat meal in their foo re wou men’ ce 1 Ann Street. N. Y.. 

should be attended to. Not one granary in rane: pon ticulturist, says that he finds moss a very good 

ten is rat and mouse-proof. Yetit is easy to | D¢ 92 increase of health, strength, and mental ’ : F = > 

keep vermin ont by using 12/-Inch matchea | Vizon Asa food it sits lightly on the stomach, protective material against frost. For several AGRICULTUR. AL. 


hemlock boards. The hemlock eplinters cannot | i@ @xceedinigly digestible, seldom sours on the | Years he has used.it to protect China, Bour- : 
be eaten through by rats or Bice. The aeleey stomach, 08 Geen SNOOP Abe nost prs 9 et ee cael dla J U LI E | Cc H U R Ni 
should be made with reference to the conven- | @*ellent articles of food that can be given to ee: ae ® i > ti a ae Bia : a 7 ae AND 
jence of the service. Hogs are naturally very | St°wins children. Eaten as porridge with milk, - oe . on ; ee : BUTTER WORKER. 
neat animals, and if furnished separate com. | ‘¢ forms @ substantial and highly nutritious of page Brg 3 seclieecebammola ‘ard lament devicrs 
: : uantity of moss in the shape of a cone, edt the above 
partments will never soil their bad of feeding | ‘let, both for old@and young. To persons who a fifteen to eighteen incbes in width chapke War noes 
room. The trough should be ‘divided into do brain work it is ‘especially valuable and in Uh: thee, nine { hes at ite bund @nd fone staple in the trade. 
apartments, to give room for each animal with- | °° cities those restaurants who serve oat-meal 7 he to ‘aiken rf a th ihe leh a ar i" yy teeth 
out crowding its neighbor. Mr. Beckwith porndge ars sare to be found out and pat- = phe ~~ aa f i at 
made an excellent and cheap corn-house of an ronized by thattlass of citizens who teke their aa “ eum k : ae i. This th da and 
old bay-barn by making the crib inside with lunch down-towa. mnt Te “! ; ai the Latest tai He 
slats raised from the floor and providing an One of the reasons why oats’ have not been bres tee - oa pts hard en- 
open space between the crib and the side of Maregenoraliy manufdctured tuto meal to the h oe hey rey hardy eve Nell ova 
the barn for ventilation. This plan securés United .States is. that. our’ dry climate ‘ie not = Katy A. Theat lants ma cam seerved 
perfect protection for the corn from snow and edapted.to forming lave, plump ktates: Hever. a ore herders. fh this Ave . By this 
rain, Mr, Ganetsee exhibited a grooved root- | ‘beless, the New England States, Central and 2 thn ae Rh: af-chae sap ~le 4 oe 
ing, made in sections, which can be used Northern Michigan, and Wisconsin produce paige Ae tie Osea a! ye Re - a) 
equally well for siding. It appears to be a ed a for — enya net.20 aetna as at present. By protecting 
ood thing and a committee was appointed to | 800% #* Vanadian samples. , 
pm aa report at next ir ag Oats grown in far northern localities are po stem i sk eggnog 
Crude petroleum was recommended as a | Much the finest, and this explains why Scotch e Ge atl Pnnigg ay ogee ~~ aad 
covering for roofs, as also for farm implements ott meal moks ap kigh,even sheng of Iriah ost odin bei erfect the plants after 
of all kinds. It makes wood almost inde- meal. sia beaded rot will shoot most vipereub- 
structible and keeps iron from rusting. Mr. ] lay t erall known that many ten- 
Hayward said he once paid $5 for a recipe to PREACHING AND FARMING. cs ceed 1 : 


—edenes der evergreens will suffer but little in their 
preserve wood. It proved to be only petro-| Rev. W. H. H. Murray, of Boston, is well | pranches from frost if their roots are well 
leum, and any one was welcome to the recipe. 


Mr. R 1a that wh known for his love of rural life and fine horses. | protected. 

Fr. ges en) at when young he was much | It perhaps may not be generally known that ALLEY IN POTS 
troubled with inconvenient barns and other | he is the owner of a fine farm and owns and Cennees <2 es Se ae m Z 
outbuildings. This set him to thinking on the | preeds many fine animals. In a recent address The flowers of the lily of the valley ere 
subject, and he had at last succeeded in per- | delivered to the farmers of Putnam, Conn., be | »izbly esteemed at present for table decora- 
fecting his idea in most particulars. Much de- | made the following statements : tion at fashionable parties, etc., and command 
pendson the'location of buildings for con- His interest in farming was not a new thing. | * Pith Price. A correspondent of the = rden- 
venience. Barns should be in rear of the | fe was ralsedin Connecticut and his ancestors | °7's “*renicle (English) gives bis experience in 
house, with driveway and horse-block. He | for six generations back were farmers. He was growing the plants successfully in pots for 
built a barn 86 by 78 feet, with horse-barn 36 | brought up ona farm, is familiar with its len- winter use. He advises to plant the crowns in 
by 50 feet, forming an L. It has a cistern 26 guage, as well as its different kinds of work. good, rich, sandy loam in February or March, 
feet long and 10 feet deep, which had never | Can well remember the time when he used to | ‘Yi0g about six or eight at. earaageaeD, 26 
been dry. Hishorses and cattle are all on the | work his ten hours for twenty-five cents, But | * '© keep them compact, in order! that ‘they 
same floor, and he can water and feed | the work of his boyhood never bred a disgust | ™®Y %° a pees gas Pah Siti the 
- them without going out of the baro.| fora farmet’s life and he regards thé recol- | Tl OF the soll much. ‘Water them: occa- 

Has bis granary in a small building | jections of this period as i - the happiest | *onelly through the spring and sammer with THE BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 
outside the main barn. This was on pillars, | of his life. weak liquid manure, taking-care that it reach Le E OIT 
with tins to keep out mice. The main ‘barn Though at present specially interested in the | tee lower roots. When the leaves deray.in 
was thus saved for storing grain and hay from | preeding of horses, he does not allow this in. | A2sust the plants may be potted and plunged SELF AND HAND-RAKE REAPER, 
the basement to'the roof. Uellars should be | terest to become exclusive, His principle | coal-ashes until required, or they maybe | a,j¢, Pointed Bar Mowing 
made under the wholé house. It costs little | in farming is, as nearly as possible, Independ- | Potted according as they are wanted to be A 
re aa obs y ” din heat. The plants may be had in ttachment. 
more than to dig. a foundation and plenty of | ence. So, while horses take the first place, | Placed in heat. Pp y 
agile . | fi at Christmas, but the leaves will not MANUFACTURED BY 
cellar room ts always handy. He kept his sills | other adjuncts follow in due proportion—such | T°WeT y nig Z PA & STON 
from dry rot by yentilatingwthe basement walls | as neat cattle, clearing land, draining, fruit- | °°™¢ freely until about the third week in Jan- oo Ee — KE, 
with horseshoe tile. raising, etc. He took up this business of uary. When placed in the greenhouse, the This Reaper nek Lp as been rally tested. fs 
Mr. Glass described a cheapice-house. He farming because he thought it would pay, not plants require no more attention than occa- om e in construction nf Has and d ‘ot 
regarded ice in summer as a necessity, rather | to throw awa money in. Having earned his sional watering, The main point is good gum- | weig 0 They can 
0 y Th t h 1 lied upon fora big day’s work. do 
than a luxury ; and, as he did not wantto make | own living since he was seven years old, itis | ™¢™ cultivation. OF < TAURS *: RES: OTE tion in all kings of and nts 6 
an expensive house, he partitioned off ten feet | to be supposed he knows the value of money trenched, rich soil and must have abundance | {¢¢ é, with of wodern cuts 4 eet 
f of a cow-shed three or four months ago. He | too well to wasteit. Afarm has two advan- of water. The plants may be set ead ease with a single in the Is hanties © 


made @ tight board wall on four.sides, except | tages ovér mdst Other -Kkitide of property. It | together in the pots. Bey Speer on and cas be managed by a : diya boy oF gin 















EVERYTHING 


GARDEN! 


Seeds! Plants! 
Implements, Fertifizers, etc. 


Numbering 175 and containing five beauti- 
nt colored plates, Snalled on receipt of 50 cents. 


Catalogue, without plates, free to all. 


anXes 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW. YORK. 








ing a doorway, underlaid with six inches of 





cannot be stolen or burnt up. DERIVATIONS OF THE NAMES OF FRUIT. pamph 
chip-dirt, ‘with six or eight inches of sawdust In this particular matter of horse-raising or Dr Johnson says pippin is derived from 0s A forty SEED. 
ontop. This leftaspace of ten feet square | breeding of horses he thinks he can do more | puppynghe (Dutch); but. it is more reasonable 


wee have as ngice al 








and eight feet high. In the winter he filled in good than in any other branch of farming. He | to suppose that it comes from Pepin, a king 
eight square feet of ice to the hight of seven | related the history of a New Hampshire mare | of the country from which it was obtained, es ia a 
feet, and then packed sawdust to the thick- | whose owner told him that in nine years, be- | filbert is:mamed from Philibert, of France. | follows, 
ness of one foot on each side and over the top. | sides paying her way and besides two colts of | The rennet apple is derived from la Reinette, 8 
Sueb.@ chunck of ice’ would last hia family | her's which be still held, he had by her colts | the little qneem;..and) the geniting or jenniting 
into September. If he had the house to build | which he sold been enabled to pay off a thirty- | from Jeannetin, in honor of a queen or lady 
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* 1867 we improved the Elk Horn 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








AUTEN TION t+: 


St has 


CAPITALISTS AND INVESTORS. 


The best Opportunity ever Offered for Mak- 
ing Money with Perfect Security, 
and Good Profits. 


1 located in Nebraska in 1857, at a. point now known as the town of West Point, 
the county seat of Cuming County, one of the best agricultural counties in the state. In 
ver as -a 700-horse power and erected'a flouring ,mill. 
In 1869 laid out. the town of West Point and donated lots to parties that would build. 
In 1871 the 8. C. & P. R. R. was constructed from the Union Pacific R. R.'at Fremont, 
through our town, on its way to the Missouri River; “Still holding \té thé fea of ‘selling 
lots only to parties that would.build, in 1874, finding myself still in possession of a good 
water-power, about 800 of the best lots in a town Of over 1,200 inhabitants, in as fine an 
agricultural region as the world can _ boast of, the thought arose to my mind: all large 
cities have manufactories; and in order to make West Point a manufacturing city wemust 
build factories. Country tributary to the town raises and ships 800,000 bushels of wheat 
annually, a large amount of wool and flax; and in producing this‘ laree amount of 
agricultural implements are used., We pay a freight of .30 cents per bushel to market, at 
Chicago, when it should be reduced to flour and.pay .but.10 cents per.bushel ;.sell wool 


eG 


at 25 cents per pound, when it should be sold in cloth; burn up straw, instead of man-" 


ufacturing it into paper; while our agriculturat fmplements are manufactured abroad. 

A company has been organized under the laws of the state, with an authorized cap- 
ital of $500,000, divided into full-paid shares of $25 each, for the purpose of erecting and 
operating a flouring mill of 45.run of burrs, the largest in the United States, a woolen 
mill, paper mill, and oil mill; to which agricultural implements will be added. 

he company has now.s flouring mil), 40 acres of land, valued at $25,000; city lots 

valued at $15,000; and best ed water-power in the country. os 

The u D will donate to each person that will buy 6 shares of stock a lot 
valued at $25; for 10 shares, a lot valued at $50; for 20 shares, a lot valued at $100; for 
40 shares, a lot yalued at $200; for 80 shares, a lot valued at $400; for 100 shares, a lot 
valued at $500. These lots are all inside the city limits and fronting the proposed mills. 
This donation will bé, made ‘for the first $300,000 stock sold. Total donation to share- 
holders $60,000 and ‘it is proposed that the city will make a donation of $40,000. It is 
claimed, and justly too, that the building of the mills will increase these lots 500 per cent. 
the first year, aud the investors in shares double their money the‘first year. .'Theconipany 
is confident that it can make 30 per cent. on its capital stock invested. 

A better chance to the capitalist has never been offered before. 

Also city lots will be sold and proceeds of the same invested in stock of the company. 
Send for Price-list of lots, For further information. call on or address 

Who would not feel glad to have a share in the largest flouring mill in the United 
States? and if each person that reads this will take one sbare, why then the stock will 
all be taken in one week. Now is the time to build mills, when everything is cheap. 

For References write, or refer to the first number of Tae INDEPENDENT for February 


Address JOHN D. NELIG#, 


Care WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 66 Broadway, Room 35, 
or apply to LIVINGSTON & CO.,:Agents, 239 Broadway, N: Y. 


~ FEET. When a horse's foot becomes diseased, the principaf value of the horse is How often we see 
fine horses that have at sonietime been valued highly, hauling a scavenger or ing along in the lowest 
kind of servitude, for no other reason than for want of proper treatment and care. At the first sign of lameness 
forward, the shoulder has to take the blame, and persons make themselves believe the shoulder has shrunk” Then 
commences @ course of treatment with Linimignts, Buisrers, and the like, doctoring witxovt Errect for every 
FANCIED disease which the shoulder could have by having diseastd feet ACCOMPLISHING NOTHING, except what 
resting the feet has done, When the horse begins to show signs of lameness forward, remove the shoes at once; 
soak eetenene hour in water as hot as:cam be borne, adding one ounce of saltpetre; rub dry; then apply Sloan’s 
Hoof Ointment to the bottom and around the coronet; i. ¢. where the skin and hair terminate and hoof begins; 





heat some in an iron s};00n and fill the crease around frog. With this treatment you will not be compelled to 
doctor for the fancied diseases, but have sound feet and shoulders. : , : 

NavicuLar, oR Corrin Bons Lamenzss. Cause.—An injury from re of the dry, hard frog, causing nicera- 
tion of the na’ 


bone; contraction of the hoof; wrench of the foot, allowing the feet to become dry and hard. 
Stepping on a round stone and bruising the sole of the foot. There is no complaint that is so hard to locate as this, 
for those who are unschooled in diseases of the horse. They often think it in the shoulder, and call it Sweeney, &c. 
‘Lameness and stiffness forward. It may dis- 
appear in a few days, and return after a little. Stands 
with one foot pointed ; that is, to stand on one foot, 
the other extending forward, and steps short and 


Remedy —In the'first place the hoof must 
be made soft. Every morning soak the 
foot for halfan hour in as warm water 
as the horse can stand; rub dry, and 
smear the hoof with Sloan's Hoof 
Oitment. Heat sume of the Hoof 
Ointment and pour round the 
frog and heels. Rest, and let 
the horse stand on’ soft 
bedding, or the ground 
is better, 














Bones and interior of the foot when healthy. Coffin-bone in a contracted foot. 


SLOAN’S HOOF OINTMENT | An Infallible R dy for alledi ofthe hoofof the horse; such as Navicu- 
lar, or Coffin-bone Lameness, Hoof-bound, Corns, Nail in the Foot, Sand Cracks, Pumice Foot, and Thrush; and to 
soften, make tough, and promote the growth of the hoof. Sold by all Druggists. Price, One Dollar, 

Waker & Tayior, Props., Chicago. By sending your address, they will send their Horse and Cattle Doctor FREE. 


Sold in Boston by GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 33 Congress street. 
Sold in New York by JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 8 College Place. 











“There's ||] Aime” 
ape. 8 - Ak 
Millions In It" | ages 





FOR ALL FARMERS WHO BUY THE 


SILVER EAGLE PLOW, 


Plow their land with it, and Harrow with 
the FRIEDEMAN PATENT HARROW. 
Nothing like it in the Market; guaranteed to 
de better work than any Steel Plow. 

We shall also have the only perfect SWIVEL 


gives full descriptions, prices, 
PLOW in the Market ready for the trade in 


and directions for planting about 


1200 varieties of V ble 
March, Entirel ‘inci in it 

necwtennen. lt we te Sennen: Benes rand, Flower Seeds, Bedding 
fail to send stamp for 1875 Fatuiers’ Almanac, lants, &c., and is invaluable 
with full description of Specialties. to Farmer, Gardener and Florist, 


‘Address, D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT. ¥'-h. 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 












HIGGANUM, CONN,. 


FLOWER & VEGETABLE 
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. 





THE NEW TOMATOES. 
THE CONQUEROR. 


TEN DAYS EARLIER THAN ANY OTHER 
VARIETY KNOWN. 
¢ Prof. Thurber, the well-known editor of The Agri- 
eulturist, thus described it: 
“I hadi over a dozen varieties, including this, among 


. Which were several novelties, as well as those ac- 


Conquert: was ten days earlier than any other in the 
pot eg '¥ earliness I do vot refer to the ripening of 
a single prose one 
pa asto! ingl me: 

of this would.afforda goo@.table supply at least te 


THE, GOLDEN TROPHY, 
a sport gt the well-kn@wn Trophyand its counter 


ins) ape. size, and general appearance, of a 
golden yellow color, : valuable acquisition. 
25 cts. per et; 5 packets $1. 





nnual Edition of our celebrated 

Seed Catalogue and Amatewr’s Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden. contains about 20 pages, including 
several hundred finely-executed engravings of favor- 
ne ~) Aa a aa ‘ully colored 
ithogr be all applicants upon _re-- 
roe cents. An edition Scgantly bound in 


BLISS’S 94 BOBNER'S ALMANAC and 
Abridged Catalogue; Wustrated, contains upward of 
100 pages and embraces a Monthiy Calendar of r- 


ture. A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing 
two three-cent stamps. Address ? 


|B. K. BLISS & SONS, 


$4 BARCLAY STREET, 
P.-O. BOX 5712. NEW YORK CITY. 
BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS, 


Suitable for Immediate Flowering, 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 

5 Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., $2. 
= = additional we send “ MAGuIEICENS pee 
.’ Elegan ree 
who apply. THE EE VARD O@., 


West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 











>” Always Fresh and Reliable, 43 





Hs ,PEESE-S GARDEN CALENDOR., 
ice sts 0 ey 
and Gre Seed Biant sveition 


Flower, TASS 3, 8, Bulbs, Novelties, 
and ev Garden Requisite. Beautifully Il 
trated. Thaler th Perv 


‘ay Address 
MLENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


F LO -_ ER Speoner's . Prine Flower 
SPOONER’s 
SEEDS, erkene 





VEcerhare 
Descriptive Priced Cata- 
VEGETABLE ioctes ait, src 4 masts: 


SEEDS. | “*"* SSoston, wats. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


can be delivered free of cost, r mail, at your door. 
The new C- ERED CUPH 


one of 

the prettiest little novelties of the season, 75 cents; 

$6 per dozen.” Also splendid assortment of ROSES. 
Six for $1, thirteen for $2. Sent per mail, prepaid. 

Send for our new CATALOGUE OF PLANTS, de- 

scriptive of the finest varieties known to florists. 
HOOPES BRO. & THOMAS, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. 


ANIMAL DUST.—CHEAPEST AND BEST 
FERTILIZER in market. Made from pure biood, 
bone, and meat. dried and pulverized. without adui- 
teration, from the slaughter-houses of New York ana 
Chicago. Analysis of most fertilizers sola show t! 
worth, oamine whole, not over one-half the selling 

ice. - 











is three times r cr in nitrogen than 
“best si ona and worth, by apalysis, over $70 
r ton. ice $55 per ton. 


of Boston Journal of Chemistry, Boston. 
Ws E. ROGERS, Agent, 
239 Broadway, New York 


RasRS wap ‘SUPERB VARIETIES OF 
ailing Plants 2 Specialty, 
E.¥. TEAS & O. Richmond, inv. 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. - 
E. HOWARD & CO's. 




















Have oeen tested over thirty years; 
ranted in po respect. — 

POR 
E. HOWARD & co., 
16 Maiden Lane, New York, 


WENEELY & KIMBERLY. 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, XN. ¥., 













PE 


_ a  ) 
Rare and Beautiful Flowers 
‘and. Choice Vegetables 


OAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 









TIitustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
& 


VANDUZEN TiFtT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnath 


MENEELY'S BELLS. 


The genuine Troy. Church Belis, known to the 
public since 1826, which have acquired a reputation 
une by any and a sale exceeding that of al 
others. 

P.-O, Address either TROY or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
MENEELY & COMPANY, 


SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25: 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Singie.or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadie attachment 
can be had at an additional expensé of only 
$5, which can be worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1873— 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars. 


BECKWITH S. M, CO,, 
New York: 862 Broadway, 
Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 


“EXCELSIOR” 


Sewing Machin Motor 


Manufacturers and Household Use 


Pronounced by physicians and others to be the 
Ladies’ Frien It can be readily attached to any 
make of Sewing Machines. It will make 1,500 revolu- 
tions minute witheut the slightest assist- 
ance from the operator except to regulate the 
speed, stop or start it. It will run a Sewing Machine 
all day, at ordinary speed, without renewal of pow- 
er, which can almost tnstan 13 be renewed 2 child 
six years of age. AGES WANTED in every 
county in the United tes to sell this Motor, to 
whom a LIBERAL SALARY or COMMISSION will be 
geld and exclusive territory given. Price only #20. 
G 














ry 
mt to any part of the U.S. on receipt of priee, or 


"EXCELSIOR MOTOR CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


THE LOCK-STITCH RIPPER. 
D ate 2 


THE “ LOCK-STITCH ” RIPPER, awperfect key to 
the “ Lock-Stitch.” The thing so much desired. No 
more cutting nor picking stitches, spotiing the eyes 
and the temper, but neat ripping ten or more yards a 
minute ; no cutting nor pricking the fingers ; no jam- 
ming norclogging. Itglides likea charm along the 
seam with a shear-cut ten times faster than a machine 
can sew. A Ripper should go with every “ Lock- 
Stitch” machine. It costs nothing in comparison with 
its value. Samp mailed on of 35 cerits. 
Agents wanted. A ddress(mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT) GEORGE BETTS, Inventor and_ Manufacturer 
of Patented Novelties 43 Broadway, New York. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


Send for Circular. “ VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York. 


eee} 
IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 
PIC TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 


Charcoal and Conimon Sheet Iren, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper, 


SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Ero. 
. MANUFACTURERS 


COPPER, BRASS, AND ‘WIRE. 
ANY MAN OF SENSE 


who wishes to save dollars will send for Pree Frice 




















of ; 
THE JONES SCALE WORKS, : 
NY, 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED. WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYW’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 
ONE BOTTLE qwsrr™ 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin ci_.r, the Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetteru, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and@ Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 

it Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 

Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofala or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs er Stemech, Skin or Bones, Flesh er 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 
caress Rpovpstien, Serofula, Glandular Prelling 


plait ry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Syphili 
fae “~ Biecding of ihe Langs Dyspepsia, Water 


Bras Doloreux, White 8 wellings. mors, Ul- 
cers, Buin. and Hip "Die “Mercurial. D’ 
Female Complaints, Gout, opsy, Rickets, Salt 

eum, chitis, Consumption, Liver Comp 
Olcersin the Throat, Mouth, Tw Nodes e 
e is and other parts of the m, Ey 
trumorous Disc from the , and we 
forms of Skin Erui Fever Sores, da 
Head, Ring Worm; Sait Rh: pelas, Acne, 

Worms in the Cancers in the 

Womb, and all weakening and painful disch ‘ 
Ni of Sperm 1 wastes of the life 
F ~ = are within ba curative range of this a 
cove to any person ucing A tor ticks 
— to ay A a eae ng it ei Gh) 

of dpente sent poet bod 

Sold by Draggists. $1 


R. R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


ILL CURE MORE COMP: a te 
Tu a AINST SUDDEN 
CS AND CONTAGIOUS DISRAS 

ONE “HUNDRED DOLLAKHS EXPENDED "FOR 

— MEDICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND. 


| MOMENT RADWAY’S 
iin ALLE oe AKEN 
DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM 
WHATEVER CAUSE. h CHASES TO EXIST. 
IMPORTANT.—Miners, 





c, Inflammatio: Bowels, 
Stomach, Lungs, Liver, Rideerh, ors or with Croup, gain: 


, Rare sor or wiih Lambago, 
Pa n in the Back. 0: r with 
rs serhen, or ; Dysenter ; OF with Burns, Scalds: 


ruises ; or 8) The 
application “of RADWAY’ 
ease »you of, the worst of these complaints in a oe 


nonwenty drops in half a iP, BEA p$ My 7 a LY, e 
few moments cure 


H HEARTBURN, Laws DACHE: Dia. 
Racks DYSENTERY, 0 A ey TH 
BOWLS, and all INTERN 


Travelers should alwa: Ais a moO of Rad- 
: y Relief them. 

vent sickness or pains from change of 

water It is better than French Brandy or Bitters as 


timulan’ 
Sold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 





rfectly tasteless, elegantly with swect at, 
purge, prprtate, Re cure o aL Stes and hen. 
way’s Pills, for the cure 0: f all disorders of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Bow iidneys, er, Nervous 
Diseases, Hi pation, Costiveness, Indi- 

estion, ‘Dyspepsia. Biliousness, Bilious Fever, In- 

ammation of the Bowels, i and all Derange- 
ments of the Viscera. Warranted to effect a 
positive cure. Purely V containing no mer- 


inerals, or delete ous drugs. 
DEa Obeerve eee. resulting from 
Constipation, n, inward Paltness of the Blood 
in the Head, ley of h, 


. aeee, Tense 
bara. + or ine in G | 
fre Pat Pit of the re Stomach, ewim of the Head. — 
ried end Difficult Bre the Heart, 
— or Suffocati msations when in a Lying 

osture, Dimness of fision, Do Webs before the 
Bight, Lane A ana > ba in the Head. at ed 
Pain in ge Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes 


of Bett, “iow aa ys Ray al 


system from all the abo’ ~ 
ce 
$5 Cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
letter stamp to RADWA}\ & CO., No. 32 
By es a | York. Information wortk thou- 
sands will be sent you. 


EARN TELEGRAPH 





the Union Co.'s College. 
ort guaranteed and 
small practicing. Ad- 


Grong SOR Eee, Ca: CREREEEE, Sup’t U. T. Co., 


4... 


H. P. DEGRAAF, 





TAYLOR. 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, " 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 180 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store 8! Fourth Avenue, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Dtattresest Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 





184 and 





“ MARVEL” SCH 


To School Officers. and Church Trustees : 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH FURNITURE 


until you get Prices 


SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE C0., 


and Zerms from the 


anufacturers of the Celebrated 
OOL DESKS, 
(86 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
MANUFACTURE the TED QUALITY ot 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


and Original Designs for Fallof 1874, Just < out 
a fort these goods. For sale by all leading 


Salesroom 13 John Street, New aaa 


OIL TANKS. 
WILSON’S 
Patent Dome. 
EVENDEN’S 










For Carbon and Pabehdaic Oils are 
superior to anything ever offered. 
WILSON & EVENDEN, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, 
47 & 40 W. Lake St., Chicago. 
E. F. W. WETZEL, 
75 WARREN 8T., N. Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSE 


National Mixed Paint. 


FIRST PRIZE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
1874, OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 


Itis the cheapest, because it is more durable, beauti- 
and economical than any other Paint. 
It is put up ready for use and can be applied by any 


pS of your Se ctcmekooper, wore senda 
po (showing thirty by mail, on re- 
responsible Agent wanted in each town, 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 
68 Barclay St., New York. 
Factory 618 and 620 West 52d St. 





WE MAKE ONLY STRICTLY PURE GOODS 





of our White Lead ole the nen ed 


{[Mareh 4, 1876. 


A COUCH, 
OLD, OR SORE THROAT 
Sr a) 


IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 
and should be checked. If allowet 
to continue, eS 


Irritation of the Lungs. 
A PERMANENT 
THROAT AFFECTION, 
or an incurable Lung Disease is often the result. 

BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROGHES, 
SLES eS See 


SINGERS ‘AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


b+ Sra aa Zroches rey in clearing the voice whes 


4 re’ 
usual evertion ri) vocal ° 
pane ons the ate — and roca onan en 


“OBTAIN : oiaie the genuine 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL. TROCHES, 


which have proved their efficacy by a test of many 
years. Sold everywhere. 
















MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Femdie Physicians and 
Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It e-rrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieyes wind colic, regulates the bowels, 
and gives rest, health,and comfort to mother and 
child. We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY and 
DIARRHGA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 


unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 





warrant, we tee degree of 
an 
a ry a 








MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, ‘ 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 





EMPIRE 


(Self-inking) and 
BOSTON PRESSES. 
For Job Printers & Amateurs, _Pri- 
ces of presses and outfits from @4 
upwards. Send stamp for our 
splendid new ope 
of Presses, Cys, &ey just ou 
b; With plet ti 
Ge for beginners. Gorham & Ce. 
= Dealers in Printers’ Materials, 143 
Washington St., Boston. 


$10 PRINTING PR pee Sut Ont 


Prints a 
ez 5 i 7 in Send 3c. for Cata- 
logue. Ww. 4 WN. Ninth 8t., stamp. for Cate 


“| Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


can be supplied with the follo HARD and RARE 
a ed —_ for use: 8-16, 1-4, 3-8 — and 
upward. 


Cas pan ers. 
Satinwood, aellr, Wainut, acer Ebony, Red 


















and Whi ’s-eye Maple, etc. 
GW. READ & CO. 
186 to tower. foot ot 5th and 6th sts., RN 


y mail will have pro mpt and pag = 
cae *inclo ose stamp for Catalogue and Price-list. 








THIS PACKAGE CONTAINS 
Pure White Lead % 4 
“ Linseed Oil 
/10 : 
$25 IN GOLD will be paid to any one find- 
ing the contents of this keg different from the 


above analysis. «. 
" DAVIS, CHAMBERS & co. 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
































ae eigi, C2™FVNRS NM aN 


to 2) e Tops. Tt wes @ 
aluraibieck luster er on Ene asl eal a 
Teather, Kname r Cloths. t 
re y. i Gites the water and prese 

ph this ote sald 1 all oa: 

Opriee, nate np mions acta 

er 
1 heen own 7 


Wea le the. figeot to nguirs Jor 
salah mene 


Mi ul 
Usual discount tothe trade. an’ 





$19 SHOT GON. 


z.'  Aguble-basrel , bar or front action locks, war- 
enuine wit barrels and a good shooter or no 
sale, wi vid ty a Poem and Wad-Cutter, fur 


toe with ’ privilege to examine re 
aL Senid sta for circular to P. PO L 
ing Gun Dealers, Main st., Cincinnati, O. 








Excelsior elsio, Do Your Own Printing 


Portable $9 Fr" Press for cards, labels. erste 
oe orlarge 


advertising, save money and increase 
Amateur Printing, 


— - . a 

ful pastime for spare hours. 

stp tfun and make money fast 
Leer 
\dzue presses type etc, tothe Mfrs 
KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn, 








Prossatee 


PURE - BRED STOCK. 


wo julintninek. wa en-au sell at the following very 
low prices. Our stock has been carefully selected and 
bred from the best strains in the country. Berkshire 
Pigs, two to four months old, $6 each; $11 per pair. 
Southdown Sheep (early lambs), rams or ewes, $10 
each. Brown Leghorns, Light and Dark Brahmas, 
Buff and Partridge Cochins, Sebright Bantams, B. B, 
R. Games, Rouen and Cayuga Ducks; $5 per trio; 
single fowls ¢2. A few Bronze Turkeys and Embden 
Geese, $ per pair; $9 per trio. Two pair Pekin 
Ducks, $10 per pair. Eggs in season. Orders booked 
now and stock shipped at once or when weather 
will admit. 


JAS. B. WILLIAMS & SON, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 





PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Send 10 cents to Mrs. SALLIE J. BATTEY for her 
“Price List of New York Novelties.” Address Box 
1200, P.-O., New York City, or care “ INDEPENDENT.” 





RSTOW Stove Co.—Manufacturers of Stoves 
Biers Winthat. Boston, 230 Weter st, Noe, 





eee 





CATARRH Sua 


information, 





YP, CHILDS, TROY, MIAMICOSS: 











BROWN’S| Why Will You 
Suffer? 


HOUSEHOLD. non 
PANACEA 


FAMILY 
LINTMENT, c= % ans 


Colic, Pain in the Back, 

Bowels, or Side, we would 

Try it. Sold by all Drug- 

PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ALL-HEALING. 


say: The HOUSEHOLD 
PANACEA and Fam- 
For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 


lly Lintment is of all 
CURTIS & BROWN, 


others the remedy you 
want for internal and ex- 
ternal use. It has cured 
the above complaints in 
No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 
BROWN’S | 
OR WORM LOZENGES. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SIOK 
from no other cause than haying worms in the 








will destroy worms without injury to the ¢hild, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 








BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 





BROW N’S 
CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


OWE ALT BLO. 
“ae Eeeiien 








¥ “TRE INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 31 an Strees 





